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all USE 


WESTON’ ... 


A little higher Dalton, Mass. 


‘priced than other 
' makes, - Our 
but its superior N Selling Agents in 
qualities Chicago are 


aesy BRADNER 


grins ig i ) SMITH 
| , & CO. 


















































BYRON WESTON CO. 
DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS eaaaeas) 






































Ou Berkshire [)ills 


Established 1801. 1901, Our Centennial. 


COOOOOOOOO SOO OLOOOOHOOOOOOOHOOOOOOOOOO® 


C. Bs Prescott, Treas 


T. HENRY SPENCER, Asst. Treas. y | (). 
Pap aper Manufacturers of 
g , Chemically Pure 
a PHOTOGRAPHIC PAPER 


For Platinum Printing, Bromide Printing, 
Solar Printing, 


‘ bolpoke, Iass., I. S. A. 











FIRST-CLASS FLAT AND FOLDED 


PAPERS 


These papers recommend themselves 
as unexcelled for Correspondence, 
Business or Pleasure, and for Legal 
Blanks and Important Documents. 


EXTRA SUPERFINE 
BRISTOL BOARD 


WHITE AND CREAM, 
ALL REGULAR WEIGHTS, 
CARRIED IN STOCK. 








**Valley Paper Co. No. 1 Bond 1902’’ 
No. 1 Bond Regular List 
**Commercial Bond 1902’’ 
One-half Regular List 
**Valley Library Linen’’ 
-For High-grade Papeteries 
**Valley Paper Co. Linen Ledger 1902’’ 
A Strictly No. 1 Ledger 
**Commercial Linen Se all the © 
*‘Our Ledger’’ No. 2 Ledgers 
‘French Linen,’’ wove and laid 
Cream Laid Linen and White Wove Bond 
The Foremost of No. 1 Linens 
Old Snate, Linen and Bond’’ 
Standard for Fine Commercial Work 
**Congress Linen and Bond’’ 
‘The best low-priced Linen and Bond eaibs 
. **Old Valley Mills 1902’’ Extra-superfine 
**Valley Paper Co. Superfine”’ 
As good as the best 
**Valley vinearsatl Flats Extra-fine oy 





THESE PAPERS ARE UNSURPASSED FOR QUALITY AND 
UNIFORMITY. SAMPLES CHEERFULLY FURNISHED. 


Holyoke, Mass., U.S. A. 


Selling Agents for Chicago: 
WROE & BIGELOW, 1106-7 Monadnock Bldg. 








Manufactured by 


Old Berkshire Mills Zo. 


DALTON, MASS., U.S.A. 
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ONE-MAN 


re SIMPLEX rier 


Is not a new, untried machine. Hundreds in use. The machine for 
weekly papers and interior dailies, as proven by actual experience. 











~~. Office of THE WesTERN Star, Lebanon, Ohio, Sept. 17, 1902. 


The above cut represents a flashlight view- of a corner of the composing and press room of the Western Star, 
with the operator seated at the keyboa¥d and the justifier in the act of loading the machine, with substitute opera- 
tor and proofreader standing just ba¢k of the-mathine. 

The Simplex was installed in the Star office May 15, 1902, and has been a success from the first day. The 
pay-roll was soon materially reduced, and at the same time we were enabled to put more type into our forms than 
before. Besides the regular issue of the Star, the office publishes a semi-monthly stock paper requiring more 
composition than the average country weekly. All this typesetting has been done on the Simplex. On account 
of the large amount of composition, we have found it advisable to keep two people on it, thus doubling its 
capacity. The machine has been operated and cared for by the regular office force, none of whom ever saw a 
Simplex until this one arrived. No trouble has been experienced in operating it, and the bill for repairs is just 
one item of 66 cents. Would we do without the Simplex? No. Like the cylinder press, the Simplex is a 
necessity. We most heartily commend it to publishers. (Signed) WILL S. McKAY, Publisher. 











; 


No publisher can afford to neglect a machine which has attracted the attention and approval of so many 
publishers in so short a time. Let us tell you about it. Information costs nothing, and an inquiry 
does not carry with it any obligation to buy. Our easy terms of sale or lease are very attractive. 


THE UNITYPE COMPANY 


HERBERT L. BAKER, General Manager 


200 Monroe St., Chicago. 150 Nassau St., New York. 407 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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There are some changes 
and additions in the 
list of Selling Agents 


Hampshire Paper Co. 


MAKERS 


South Hadley Falls 
Massachusetts 
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Selling Agents 


UNITED STATES 


NEW YORK . . E. J. Merriam Co. 
BOSTON. . . A. Storrs & Bement Co. 
PHILADELPHIA I. N. Megargee & Co. 
BALTIMORE . . McDonald & Fisher 
WASHINGTON _. Morrison Paper Co. 
RICHMOND. . .. Southern Paper Co. 
THOY. 3: .*« « « Zeop Pager Ce. 
SYRACUSE . . . J. &F. B. Garrett 
ROCHESTER .. ._ Alling & Cory 
BUFFALO . . . . The Courier Co. 
HARRISBURG . . . Johnston & Co. 
READING ... . . .M.J. Earl 
SCRANTON. . . . Megargee Bros. 


PITTSBURG W. W. McBride Paper Co. 
CLEVELAND Union Paper and Twine Co. 
CINCINNATI Cin. Cordage & Paper Co. 


DETROIT. _ Dresskell-Jupp Paper Co. 
CHICAGO . ._ Bradner Smith & Co. 
ST. LOUIS . . . Graham Paper Co. 
MILWAUKEE .. . Standard Paper Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS . Crescent Paper Co. 
LOUISVILLE... Louisville Paper Co. 


NEW ORLEANS . E.C. Palmer & Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS John Leslie Paper Co. 


ST. PAUL .. . F.G. Leslie & Co. 
DULUTH. . . ._. Zenith Paper Co. 
OMAHA .. . . Western Paper Co. 
KANSAS CITY Kansas City Paper House 
DENVER... . Carter, Rice & Co. 


SALT LAKE . Western Newspaper Union 
SAN FRANCISCO Blake, Moffit & Towne 
LOS ANGELES . Blake, Moffit & Towne 


PORTLAND. . ._ Blake-McFall Co. 
SEATTLE  . .. . American Paper Co. 
ELSEWHERE 

CANADA 


Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronto 
Buntin Gituies & Co., 
Hamilton and Montreal 
GREAT BRiTAIN 
L. S. Dixon & Co., Ltd., Liverpool 


SWEDEN 
Gumaetius & Komp, Stockholm 


NEW ZEALAND 
Brown & Stewart, Auckland 
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Ghe Autoplate 





Machine 

has now been adopted by the leading newspapers throughout the United 
States, Great Britain and France, and shortly will entirely displace the hand method 
of stereotype plate making in cities. 

It has demonstrated its ability to make a dual saving in three departments 
of a newspaper—the stereotype room, the pressroom, the mailroom—in each a sav- 
ing of money and in the whole a saving of time. 

The same effect in economy can not be got by adding composing machines or 
by adding presses, nor in any other way. To add a press means to increase 
running expense; while toadd an Autoplate Machine means to reduce run- 
ing expense and gain a press. The machine vitalizes the press time that is 
now lost in waiting for plates, and it is this particular time, not to be saved 
in any other way, that is most worth saving. Besides Autoplates are better plates. 

We refer to the New York Herald, the New York World and the Chicago Tribune, 
whose plants, of the many ordered, are now in operation. Send for Booklet. 








THE CAMPBELL COMPANY 


HENRY A. WISE WOOD, President 


5 Madison Ave., New York 189 Fleet St., London, E.C. 





334 Dearborn St., Chicago 
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“Century” 





Suppose 
you asked a friend to find you a good solicitor and he suggested two men, 
one at a salary of $2,000 a year, the other at $1,500. 

The $1,500 man, he tells you, is an honest and faithful worker, but the $2,000 
man has the ability to bring you more work from a better class of customers, at 
better prices. 

Can you afford to overlook the $2,000 man? Certainly not, because his earning 
capacity and all-around ability far outweigh whatever saving in actual outlay the 
honest and faithful, but cheaper, man might represent to you. 

A press is just as much an employe in the building up of your business as the 
solicitor, and yet almost the first question asked when a press deal comes up is 
‘“What is the price? How cheap can I buy it?’’ Instead of ‘‘What can your press 
earn for me?”’ 

The *‘ Century,” we tell you simply and squarely, is the most able and the 
highest priced machine on the market. So when you are in the market jet us show 
you what the ‘‘Century” can do for you in this wise: 

How it can increase the product of your pressroom. 
How it can save time and labor for you. 


How it can do more work of a better Kind with less labor 
and less waste than any other two-revolution press. 


The **Century”’ Press of to-day is to any other machine what the $2,000 
solicitor is to the $1,500 man. 








THE CAMPBELL COMPANY 


HENRY A. WISE WOOD, President 





334 Dearborn St., Chicago 5 Madison Ave., New York 189 Fleet St., London, E.C. 











THE INLAND PRINTER 
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(NN LN LX CO (* ND THE HARRIS ~, (: (\: NY CX 1 
AUTOMATIC 


PRESS CO. 
Wishes You 


A Merry Christmas 


and 


A Happy New Year 






































“ ALAS! OUR, 2 
QGCUPATION’S GQANE! 


i, me 


AAAI 


ACOOCACOOOAOBOORBOOHE 


HEN even that staid old mortal “ Saint Nick” is willing to put 
his old-fashioned notions aside and show his up-to-date tendencies 
by adopting the automobile; when typesetting machines are being 

substituted for type, case, stick and rule; when pianos are played by 
mechanical means; when automatic devices of every kind are being em- 
ployed to save time, produce better results and make more money —at 
such a time, we say, it behooves the printer to look into the merits of 
Harris Automatic Presses. Don’t let the Holiday craze for shopping or 
gift-giving get the upper hand, but attend closely to business, remember- 
ing that during December you should decide upon the machine to be 
adopted for the New Year. We would like especially to tell you about 
our Rotary Automatic Sheet-Feed Machine. There are possibilities in it 
you should know about. It will pay you to investigate. 


bi 








FOR FULL PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 


THE HARRIS AUTOMATIC PRESS CO. 


CliICAGO—OLp Cotony Bipc. NI LES, OHIO NEW YORK—26 Corttanpt Sr. 


For machines in countries other than the United States and Canada, 
address the Anglo-American Inventions Syndicate, Ltd., 8 Broad Court Chambers, Bow St., London, W. C., England. 
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THE HARRIS 




















AUTOMATIC 
PRESS CO. 


Wishes You 
A Merry Christmas 


and 


A Happy New Year 




















The Many-sided Harris 





To the General Trade 
The Harris is offered as a time-saver, space-saver 
and money-saver on a very large class of general 
printing. It is thoroughly automatic, feeding 
itself from a pile of ordinary cut stock. 


To the Proprietary Medicine Trade 
The Harris is of great value. It has been gen- 
erally adopted for printing customers’ cards on 
the backs of almanacs — doing the work at the 
rate of 5,000 impressions per hour, where the runs 
average but 300 between changes. 


To the Folding-Box Maker 
The Harris now offers facilities for printing board, 
all weights up to 23 x 33 inches, at 5,000 per hour. 
This is on the basis of printing the stock in mill 
sizes, the scoring and cutting to be done after 
printing. 


To the Envelope Manufacturer 
The Harris offers a printing facility so advan- 
tageous that it has been generally adopted. 


To the Card Index Maker 
The Harris is a prime necessity. To this work 
ten Harris presses are devoted exclusively, or 
nearly so. 


To the Counter-Check Book Manufacturer 

We say that the Harris can be run with numbering 
heads, printing in one color and numbering with 
another at the same impression. The demand made 
upon us by printers of this Agog te is now met by 
recent devices of our Mr. C. G. Harris and others, 
and counter-check books are being economically 
produced on the Harris. 


To the Paper Bag Maker 
The Harris offers facilities for automatically printing 
square, satchel bottom and automatic bags in sizes 
from \{ Ib. to 25 Ib., at 5,000 impressions per 
hour, ‘aa also flour sack tubes in four colors, 
5,000 tubes per hour. 


To the Tag Manufacturer 
The Harris has proved itself indispensable, print- 
ing 125,000 single tags per day, day in and day out, 
with frequent changes, or in gangs of four if 
desired. 


To the Manufacturer of Gummed Labels 
The Harris is highly economical. 


To the Maker of Manifold Impression Books 
The close automatic register of the Harris is a 
high recommendation. 


To the Seedsman 
The Harris is useful for seed packets, flat or made 
up, and for a hundred other things. 


To the Manufacturer of Paper Novelties 
What the Harris will do is a good reason for 
corresponding with us. 


To the Manufacturer of Jewelers’ Cards 
The Harris is as useful as to the tag men or the 
card index maker. 


To all large Manufacturers doing their own 
Printing 
The Harris is unusually attractive, because as a 
class they always figure costs. 








FOR FULL PARTICULARS, 


ADDRESS 


THE HARRIS AUTOMATIC PRESS CO. 


CHICAGO—OLp Cotony BLpc. 


NILES, 


OHIO 


NEW YORK—26 CortT.anpt ST. 


For machines in countries other than the United States and Canada, 
address the Anglo-American Inventions Syndicate, Ltd., 8 Broad Court Chambers, Bow St., London, W.C., England. 
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The Mark o& The New Name 


Just as the well known Binner Mark has been the emblem of high- 
class designing and engraving so does the new Binner-Wells 
Mark ® typify the embodiment of the highest degree of Art and good 






INNER 
WELLS CO, 


taste in printing as well as the making of perfect printing plates. 








> 
































CHICAGO 


Binner 


The continuation of 
the Binner Engraving 
Co. and the making 
of Perfect Printing 
Plates. 


Wells 


The installation of a 
complete Printing 
Plant under the direc- 
tion of a master 
printer, Mr. Willis J. 
Wells, formerly of 
Rogers & Wells. 


D 
D 


| CHICAGO— 21-23-25 Plymouth Court 


WILLIS J. WELLS, First Vice Pres’t OSCAR E. BINNER, President 
WM. A HINNERS, Treas. and Gen’! Mgr. 


HERMAN C. LAMMERS, Second 


Se Det ay oe ee 


é 





J. LENHART SHILLING, Sec’y and Supt. 


NEW YORK 


c Artists 


of recognized ability 
for advertising design- 
ing for book and 
catalogue illustrating, 
bird’s-eye views, 
posters, booklets and 
accurate mechanical 
drawing, are main- 
tained both in Chicago 
and New York. 


@ Binner-Wells Co. g | 


111 Fifth Avenue—NEW YORK 


Vice Pres’t and Art Mgr. 


Subscribe for our Monthly Magazine “Commercial Originality "— $1.00 per year, 10 cents for sample copy. This is the only 
magazine treating with the subject of up-to-date Designing, Engraving and Printing. 
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THE AULT & 
WIBORG CO. 





CINCINNATI 
NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 





CARMICHAEL, WILSON & CO., Ltd., 








MAKERS OF 
Letterpress, 
Steelplate, 
Copperplate 


AND 


Lithographers’ 


INKS 


Dry Colors, 


Varnishes, 


Oils and Dryers. 
[ae 


IMPORTERS OF 


Lithographic Stones, 
Supplies and 


Bronzes.. 


Agents, SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 














ST. LOUIS 
TORONTO 
LONDON 
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| Let us get lo work 

- a  NOWon your Spring 

=, é Summer Catalog 

ee q; 4 4 or next Serres of 
2 a Advertising Desigus 


p=" DONT RUSH 


Vou ENSTAVEL E 
- Ltinter € then jump 
on them If the result 


ZS POOF. 


MANZ 


TWO PLANTS 
CH/CAGO 1, J Ado dae 


195-207 CANAL ST. 23-27 C/TY /TALL PLACE 
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NEW YORK OFFICE, 150 NASSAU STREET 


KIDDER PRESS CO. 


FACTORY — DOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


WY Sy Sy 























Roll Feed Bed and Platen Press 


This press prints on both sides of the web — on one side in two colors —slits, perforates crosswise and length- 
wise, and has numbering attachment for Wetter or Bates numbering heads. 
or make holes of any size and shape. With the Multiple Feed and Cut Attachment all the other attachments may 


DOUBLE QUARTO PERFECTOR 


be operated once, twice or three times to each impression. 


Can have punches to notch corners 





A MOST PROFITABLE PRESS FOR ALL KINDS OF TICKETS, LABELS AND 








3X12 TICKET PRESS 











SPECIALTIES OF EVERY SORT 





Prints on both sides of web. 
Numbers in another color. 


Has small chase to print name 
of stations or a serial number. 





Speed 6,000 impressions per hour. 








Gibbs-Brower Co. 


SOLE AGENTS 


150 Nassau St., New York 











3X12 TICKET PRESS 








a 
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IBRUAY VIN Vd COX DIONY COI DINE 
ENGRAVINGS COLOR PLATES i 


 ELECTRO-LIGHT-EN WINGS 


| ORROSE: PEARL & BNEW CHAMBERS . sis NEW YORK 
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The Seybold Machine Co. 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 


DAYTON, OHIO, U.S. A. 


CHICAGO LONDON BERLIN 


J. H. SCHROETER & BRO., ATLANTA, GA., Southern Representatives 
THE J. L. MORRISON CO., Toronto 


















NEW YORK TORONTO 














PATENTEES AND BUILDERS OF 
Paper Cutters Embossers 
SIX STYLES. EIGHT SIZES EIGHT STYLES. NINE SIZES 
Duplex Trimmer 
Signature Presses Bundling Machines Rotary Board Cutters 
Die Presses Backing Machines Knife Grinders 
Smashing Machines Round-Corner Cutters Hand Stampers 


























oe Ra apaerte orettimtertin 


The Seybold Holyoke Cutter, ‘‘Automatic Clamp,’’ 74-inch. < 
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A New and Enlarged Edition 


Send for Our New Book of 


Samples of Specialties in 


wr 
Cover Papers he CRATER 


should own the new and 
enlarged edition of the 


Sea Wave, Centurion and Repoussé 





Made in three my by a Aa colors, International which isthe 
in 21x33, 60 and 8o lb. ese papers are latest and best dictionary 
made only by ourselves and show very attrac- INTERNATIONAL — > Bo Boe 4 
tive two-color effects, making them unique tive vocabulary of Eng- 
for Advertising Announcements, Booklet DICTIONARY lish words, but its appen. 

; i imi 1x wit epartments 01 
Covers, Fancy Stationery and similar uses. Giegrephy. " Compmaier 


Fiction, etc., is a packed 
storehouse of valuable in- 
nh 6s m formation. 

i i t has 2, quarto pages with 5,000 illustrations. 25,000 new 
Our Other Specialties ore words and phrases have recently been added under the super- 
vision of W. T. Harris, Ph. D., LL. D., U. S. Commissioner of 


s s Education. 
Vellum and Satin Tints Webster has always been and will continue to be 
In fifteen colors, 21 x 33, 60 and 80 Ib. THE FAVORITE OF PUBLISHERS AND PRINTERS. 


. Bol of gino indicating this are on file. It is the 

e 2 standard in the United States Government Printing Office. 

Onion SKin Bond Nearly all the school books of the country are based upon it. 

; It is warmly commended by every State Superintendent of 

In Folio, Royal and Double Cap. —— = by College Presidents and other Educators 
almost without number. 


THE INLAND PRINTER Says: 








lf s @ 
Ha =tone 4 riting The new century requires a new dictionary and the progressive 
I d 8 ; publishers of the good old time-honored ‘‘Webster” have brought out 
N 17X22, 19X24 and 17x26. a new edition of the grand “International” to meet its requirements 


—and have done it well. The “International” is the dictionary for 
printers, indispensable alike in the office and proofroom, for the ex- 
alted position of its editor-in-chief, Dr. Harris, makes it quasi-official. 


KEITH PAPER COMPANY A GIFT WORTH GIVING 


Our name is on the title-pages of all authentic Webster's dictionaries. 


TURNERS FALLS, MASS. G.&C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 



































TIME AND MONEY SAVER 


FROM HAND-FEED TO WEB-FEED AT WILL 


The 


Kramer Web 


Attachment for Platen Presses 














The Kramer Web Attachment is the ‘‘ man behind the press.’’ 

Unfaltering, faithful and precise in its work. Will not loaf on its master, 
nor be outrun by the machine it serves. 

There can be no misfeeds, waste, smuts or set-offs, caused by a careless 
pressfeeder, and when started off at the rate of 1,500, 1,800, 2,000 or 2,500 
impressions an hour, will produce that amount for a day, a week or a month. 

Will feed and deliver anything the press will int. Will do work at one operation that would require two and three feeds 
by other methods. Will do things that no other machine will do, accurately and expeditiously. 

With a counter on the press it will feed, cut, count and deliver the completed product on the table ready for the consumer. 

With a collating knife it will place the original numbered sheets upon the duplicates as fast as the machine prints them, 
and there can be no mistakes. With slitters it will separate the sheets in any desired width. 

It makes possible the printing of billheads, statements or any ruled stock without the cutting and fitting of rules, and bring 
them out completely printed and ruled at one operation. You re-wind the product when required, or you can print both sides. 

When we tell you that all this can be accomplished on your every-day, old reliable Gordons or other platen presses, without 
a feeder, it must surely open wider the eyes of the wide-awake printer, and arouse from death-like inactivity even the thought- 
less, careless ones. ‘The Kramer Web is an attachment, attachable to eight out of ten of the platen presses to-day in general 
use, and of which you are sure to have one or more in your office. When attached it makes a perfecting press out of the most 
ordinary printing machine, and saves you more money. than the best high-priced press in the place. . 

It requires no extraordinary ability to operate this machine, and it does not easily get out of order. 








KRAMER WEB CO., Machinery Dept., Bourse Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The AMERICAN P. D. Composition Roller Washing Machine 


CLEANS ALL CYLINDER PRESS ROLLERS FROM 2 TO 4 INCHES DIAMETER, ANY LENGTH. 


The AMERICAN P. D. JOBBER for Composition Rollers 


CLEANS GORDON, UNIVERSAL, HARRIS AND ALL JOBBING ROLLERS. 










CLEANING IS PERFORMED AS FAST AS YOU CAN FEED AND REMOVE THE ROLLERS. ¥ 
Clean Hands, 


Clean Aprons. 





AZPEA 


: \ 
a im ca sin can sai" sags * 





TWO GALLONS OF SOLVENT SOFTEST ROLLER 
‘CANNOT BE INJURED 


WILL USUALLY SUPPLY 1 —$<$$—$—<——— 
MACHINE FOR THIRTY 
THE AMERICAN Pp. a} 


PRINTERS ROLLE 
mee wean ut WNG MACHINE CO, 










MADE 


WAITED STATES sory 
PATENTED. semvey 2 29 ann 
PRAM . 





aed 






“y / 4 - 
h Mi h ) 
) Will Clean and Grain a 65-inch Roller in Returns all the turpentine for continual 
2 to 4 minutes. use except what evaporates. 
— Waste in Graining hardly perceptible. Each color of waste turpentine separated 
: so as to charge the roller being cleaned 
-—~ Washes, Grains and Scrapes the Surface with its next color. 






of Rollers true to gauge. 






: Size 14 inches by eleven feet—can set 
Adapted to every length and diameter com- against wall back of presses. 
mon to U. S. or foreign market. 








Adapted to belt or motor power. 





Insurance bettered by absence of saturated 
rags and paper. 


PrRinTERS' RoLtteER WasuHinc Macuine Co. 


WELD & STURTEVANT, SELLING AGENTS. 


MANHATTAN BLDG., CHICAGO. 








SAMUEL CRUMP, PRESIDENT. 


12 READE ST., NEW YORK, U.S. A. 
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Time -Table Folding Machines 


Brown Folding Machine Co. 


ERIE, PA., U.S.A. 


NEw YORK CHICAGO Lonpon, ENG. 
H. L. EGBERT & CO. CHAMPLIN & SMITH W.C. HORNE & SONS, Ltd. 
21 New Chambers St. 304. Dearborn Street 5 Torrens Street 
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DEXTER 


WIRE-STITCHING 
FOLDERS 


Automatically Feed, Fold, Cover, Gather, Collate and Wire Stitch 





THE DEXTER AUTOMATIC WIRE-STITCHING FOLDER 


In use by Frank Tousey Publishing House, New York, and 
W. D. Boyce Co., Chicago 


This style of machine is used for the folding of 16, 20, 32 and 36 page periodicals. 
It will receive a main sheet of either 16 or 32 pages and add thereto a 4-page cover. 


Capacity, 2,250 complete copies per hour. 


We build folders of every description and for every class of work. 


Write for Full Information. 
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DEXTER FOLDERS AND 
FEEDERS 


Folders for Every Class of Work. 
Feeders for Printing Presses and Folding Machines. 


THE DEXTER AUTOMATIC PRINTING PRESS 
FEEDING MACHINE. 


Dexter Feeders are equipped with many patented devices which make them profitable investments. 

No’electrical attachments are used. All automatic devices are mechanically controlled. 

The driving power is transmitted by shafting, thus doing away with the objectionable use of chain belt. 

The feed table is run up and down quickly by power without operating the press. 

The feeder can be run independently of the press; thus, sheets can be delivered to the drop guides 
of the press without operating the press. 

‘The use of Dexter Feeding Machines means the saving of pay-roll and a material increase in production. 


Write for Full Information. 


:2 L . s GENTS DEXTER FOLDER CO. 


Great Britain and Europe 
T. W. & C. B. SHeripan, London, Eng. MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY, PEARL RIVER, NEW YORK 
Canada, J. L. Morrison Co., Toronto 
Australia, ALEX. Cowan & Sons CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 
Melbourne, Sydney, Adelaide 315 Dearborn St. 290 Broadway 178 Devonshire St. 
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THE HEAVIEST, MOST COMPACT AND HANDSOMEST TWO-REVOLUTION. COMPARE THIS ILLUSTRATION WITH THOSE OF ALL OTHER PRESSES. 


THE meat te PRINTING feng et — ACTURING c., NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 


w York Offic r & Richar 














BARNHART 1 BROS. & ae WESTERN, J AGENTS, 353- a fe MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 
Sot seth viet Ly fa Mon Wash shin An Oa et Western 1 ig Li son The seen cue, ee “pr le oe edike Brn Ret ity Supply Co. — 











To Gutter is to be weak. 
Strength, due to superior design, correct me- 
chanical construction and the proper placing of 
metal, is the obstacle which prevents the Optimus 
cylinder from dipping into the margins. All other 
presses gutter. The Optimus has the prevention 
built in, not patched on. Due proportion and cor- 
rect relation of all parts are considered, and Strength, 
with great ease and harmony of movement, results. 

The speed and almost noiseless movement of 
the Optimus are as surprising as its distribution and 
superb sheet delivery, the like of which do not exist. 


THE OPTIMUS 
THE OPTIMUS 
THE OPTIMUS 


SET IN BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER’S PLYMOUTH BOLD AND OLD STYLE NO. 59 










































Whatever is worth doing at all is worth doing well 














THE INLAND PRINTER OFFICE 





The Home of 
Good Printing 
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BINDERS 


























KMHE NEW YEAR WILL SOON BE HERE. Prepare 
for it by getting out a fine catalogue, booklet or circu- 
lar. Plenty of trade can be secured if you use the right 
kind of printing to let people know what you have to 

A offer. We have facilities enjoyed by few firms for pro- 
ducing high-grade work. Let us hear from you if in the market for . 
anything. Wecan interest you. Long-Distance Telephone, Main 555. 








To the Merchant 


, \HERE is money to be made 
in your business if properly 
advertised. We can set and 

electrotype good ads., undertake 

and carry to completion the finest 
catalogue, issue a magazine, ar- 
range and print a booklet—in fact 
‘do everything necessary to pro- 
duce work you will be proud of. 

THE INLAND PRINTER is one of 

our publications. We print others 

as well. Correspondence invited. 
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THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY 
212-214 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


To the Trade. 


E have special facilities 

\ \ for doing edition bind- 
ing, embossing, rough- 

ing, ruling, punching, Linotype 
composition and other work you 
may not be able to handle to ad- 
vantage. If in need of any help in 
this line, do not fail to call on us. 
We are sure we can assist you. 
We especially desire to correspond 
with printers needing binding work 
which they can not do themselves. 
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SHERIDAN’S NEW EMPIRE 


Hand clamp, built in sizes 36, 40, 45 and 50 inches. 


Write for particulars, prices and terms. 





T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 
56 Duane Street 413 Dearborn Street 46 Farringdon Street 
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“THE WHITE” 


























The Best Paper Cutter Ever Produced 


(AUTOMATIC CLAMP, FOOT CLAMP AND HAND CLAMP) 


Rapid, powerful and accurate. Material and construction superior to any other machine on the 
market. Automatic clamp is strictly automatic, no friction or weights. 











FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, ADDRESS 


CHICAGO EF, C, FULLER & CO. NEWYORK 
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ECONOMIC 


Automatic Paper-Feeding Machines 





The above cut shows the ‘‘Economic’’ Feeder as attached to nineteen stop-cylinder front-delivery 
printing presses at Ladies’ Home Journal office, Philadelphia, Pa. 


VER two thousand “Economic” Feeders in daily use attached to printing presses, folding 
machines and ruling machines. Can be attached to any make or style of cylinder printing 
press and will give an increase in production over hand-feeding of from ten to twenty-five 

per cent, according to speed of the press, without increasing the speed. Absolute register, saving in 
wastage of paper and the convenience of having a feeder always ready, are advantages a printer will 
appreciate. All press-feeding machines are equipped with simple automatic devices for stopping 
or tripping the press, detecting two sheets, preventing imperfect register or damage to plates. 


SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE 


cHIcAGO FE, C, FULLER & CO, NEWYORK 
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TRADE-MARK 


A... effects in 
printing are produced 
on high-grade cardboard that 
are impossible on_ inferior 
material. 

COLLINS CARDBOARDS 
have for a half a century 
been noted for their peculiar 
excellence of stock, beauty 
of coloring, and uniformity 
of surface and finish. 


COLLINS catosoazns 


THE BEST PASTED BRISTOL BOARDS, 
TRANSLUCENTS, 
COATED COVER PAPERS, 
MOuNT BOARDS, 
EMBOSSING TRANSLUCENTS. 


























\ MOST important feature of every first-class 


printing plant is one of our new sample 

boxes, containing samples of all the differ- 
ent grades and tints in each. With it goes our 
net price-list, making a most useful combination 
for quick reference. Sent to any printer for 50 
cents, which is credited to his account on receipt 
of the first order amounting to $5 or over. 


Write for it to-day. 














A.M. COLLINS MANUFACTURING Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 


tS] 
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PARSONS BROTHERS 


Paper Merchants and Exporters 


LONDON, E. C. 
Cable address, ‘‘ Normanique." Cable Address, ‘* Parsobros.’? Cable address, “‘Unitpaper.” 


171 Queen Victoria Street, Pitt Street, 
257 Broadway, NEW YORK a ag 


Export Agents for as | 
pee American Writing Paper Co. 


The Duncan Co. 
Geo. W. Wheelwright Paper Co. 


AND OTHERS. 


All grades of Paper, Cardboards, Box: 
boards, Printing Machinery, Printing Inks 
and everything connected with the Paper 
and Printing Trades. 

















UTTING MACHINES, nothing 

but Cutting Machines — but every- 
thing in Power Cutting Machines, 33 to 
74 inches. 


Get in Line! 


If you don’t, others will and push you out 
of line. 

Others are buying these latest improved gold 
medal machines. 

All styles BROWN & CARVER—Auto- 
matic Clamp, Label, Mill and Plain Cutters. 











OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS, Oswego, N.Y. 


STORES § CHICAGO, ILL., 321 Dearborn Street—J. M. Ives, Manager. 
: LLONDON, ENGLAND, 23 Goswell Road—ANDREW & SUTER. 


AMERICAN TYPE FouNDERS Co., 405 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Van ALLENS & BOUGHTON, 17 to 23 Rose Street, New York 
. 7Jordan Street, Toronto, Ont. 


Tuos. E. KENNEDY & Co., 414 E. Pearl St., Cincinnati, Ohio Miccer & RICHARD, . 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS Co., 606-614 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Crawley Rounder and Backer is the greatest money-saver in the bindery. 





The 
Crawley 
Rounding 
and 
BacKing 
Machine 










Workmanship on Crawley’s Rounder and Backer is A No. 1, while the work it does is 
superior to all other methods. 
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The 
Crawley 
Bundling 
Press 


Requires no belts or pipe connection, 
but is a portable press, very easily 
moved from place to place. 





WRITE FOR CIRCULARS 








FF: 




















E. CRAWLEY, Sr., & COMPANY 


Newport, Kentucky, United States of America. 
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Don't buy a job-printing press 


UNTIL YOU HAVE EXAMINED THE 


* Perfected Prouty < 


AND INQUIRED OUR PRICES. 











The Perfected Prouty 
is the strongest and best 
made job-printing press 
on the market. 

It will stand the strain 
and has no equal for fine 
embossing. 

Samples of embossing 
done on the Perfected 
Prouty and our catalogue «~ 
sent free to any address. 











MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


BOSTON PRINTING PRESS MFG. CO. 


176 FEDERAL STREET, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


FOR SALE BY 


HADWEN SWAIN MF«. Co. - - San Francisco, Cal. McMATH ADVERTISING Co. - Dallas, Texas 


Cuas. BECK PAPER Co. - . . Philadelphia, Pa. GREAT WESTERN TYPE Founpry Co. -, - Omaha, Neb. 
BROWER-WANNER Co. - - - - Chicago, III. Tuomas E. KENNEDy & Co, - - Cincinnati, Ohio 
TORONTO TyPpE FounpDRY Co. - - - Toronto, Ont. WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION. - - Wichita, Kan, 
DeEs MOINES PRINTERS’ EXCHANGE - - Des Moines, Iowa WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION - - Salt Lake City, Utah 


European Agents, CANADIAN-AMERICAN LINOTYPE AND MACHINERY CORPORATION, 109 Fleet Street, E. C., London, England. 
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If You Are Interested in 
PAPER CUTTERS 


INVESTIGATE THE 


‘Hansell Automatic 


BEFORE YOU PLACE YOUR ORDER 
















Foot and Will clamp and 
Self Clamp cut eight 
““HANSELL AUTOMATIC ” 4 inches, thus 


H.L.EGBERT & CO,SOLE AGENTS. ty 
giving 33 1-3 
per cent 
more cutting 


Great Strength 





A Marvel of ' en is capacity than 
Simplicity Dannie — T any other make 
TT Tl 
ee High Speed 
Independent Minimum 
of of 
Knife Power 
Resistance Required 


In sizes from 34 inches to 72 inches 








Can be seen in operation at our salesroom 
21-23 New Chambers St., New York City 


H. L. EGBERT & COMPANY 


Dealers in BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY 
AUTOMATIC FEEDERS FOR PRINTING PRESSES AND FOLDERS 


New York Agents for Brown Folding Machine Company 
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SOLDIERS OF SUCCE 













In their bright blue coats and glistening 
steel, the CHALLENGE-GORDON 
JOB PRESSES have been likened to sol- 
diers. The simile is not a bad one. The 
good soldier stands for protection of your 
country. The Challenge-Gordon stands 
for protection of your business. With 
soldierly precision it keeps up steady and 
untiring work for its owner; it con- 
quers all difficulties and makes friends 
always. Booklet sent on application. 








sy 


























Manufactured by THE CHALLENGE— 
MACHINERY | CO. 2553 Leo Street, CHICAGO 


SOLD BY DEALERS 
EVERYWHERE 




















































HIS is the simplest and best machine ever invented for revising or plate mor- 
tising. It will cut out a single letter or a whole line, and do it neater and 
better and in one-fourth the time that it will take to do it by hand. It can 

be changed from one size to another in one-half minute. All parts are directly in 
front of the operator. It has both lining gauge and stripper, so that the operator 
can work very rapidly. The lever does not pull down in front of the o, era- 
tor, but sideways, so that the operator is always close to his work. The 
gauge is movable by a wheel in front, and every 
part is neat and accurate. It is so constructed that 
you can mortise any desired size or shape. If you 
do mortising, let us tell you about it, and give you 
prices. It will save its price in a short time in any 
office. ‘There are eight punches, for four, six, 
seven, eight, niue, ten, eleven and twelve point type. 





When in need of 1 ichinery for making plates, remember we can give 
you the iatest and best, and also save you money. 





Murray .Machinery Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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THESE INKS ARE THE 


STANDARDS 


ADOPTED BY THE 
LEADING PRINTERS OF 
THE WORLD 





The Standard 
Printing Ink Co. 




























E=x CROW BLACK 


AND OTHER HIGH-GRADE BLACK AND COLORED PRINTING INKS 





Chicago Branch 
69-71 Plymouth Place 


PPP PBB ~wewewrwvrwwvvevevuwwvvuvvuvvuv. 
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Write to Us 


for information about our 


ACME BINDERS 


We will gladly answer all ques- 
tions and send samples of work 











Acme Staple Co. Lid. 


500 North Twelfth Street 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., U.S.A. 














Patented Europe and America. 
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si SAM'L BINCHAM’S SON MFC CO. 
| 
Se a a 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTERS’ ROELERS 


201-207 SOUTH CANAL ST. 


CHICAGO. 
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Do You Imitate 
Typewriting ? 








Ink, Trial Pound .. .. $3.00 
Ribbons . .. .. Each, 1.00 
7 Per dozen, 9.00 


If you do, you should use Little’s Printing Ink and 
Typewriter Ribbons to match. The Blue Record 
Ink is recommended for general circular work, perfect 
match being obtained with Blue Record Ribbons. Send 


for sample of regular work. 


New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburg, 
London, Toronto 








A. P. LITTLE 


MANUFACTURER 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 














Brehmer Wire 
Stitchers 


Are made in more than thirty- 
six different sizes and styles. 


Over 25,000 in use 


PRICES 
No. 59 Heaviest work - $400 
No. 58 Bookbinders’ work 275 
No. 33 Printers’ work - 150 


Large variety of styles. 














Their durable 
construction 
is the excuse 

for their great 

popularity 


There are more 
Brehmer 
Stitchers sold 
than all other 
makes 
combined 


Brehmer Stitchers for Calendars, Pamphlets, Booklets, Baby 
Stitch for Booklets. etc., Advertising Novelties, Heavy Books, 
Telephone Books, Box Corners, Fan Handles, Shoe Gussets, etc. 


Chas. Beck Paper Co., Ltd. 


609 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Machine Shop, 604 to 610 Ranstead Street. 





ESTABLISHED 1852 


BRADNER 
SMITH 
& CO. 


Paper Makers, Importers and Jobbers 








Paper of Every Description, Envelopes, 
Cardboard, Twines, Etc. 


184-186 Monroe Street, Chicago 




















Our 
New Catalogue 


for 1902-3 1s ready. 


ASK FOR COPY 





MULTIPLEX PRESS PUNCH winccice sent 


bits of paper from getting on 


THE ONLY PUNCH WHICH CAN BE WORKED SUCCESSFULLY inking rollers or in the type 


ON A CYLINDER PRESS AS WELL AS 


A JOB PRESS 








DIE 


NUT KK 


N 
L\ 
OK 


PATENTED 
Locks in the form, taking the place of a piece 





. MAGAZINE WITH TWO PUNCHES IN PLACE 
PAYS FOR ITSELF ON THE FIRST FEW JOBS 


SIZE DIES: 
Ya, day Ys, Ja» hs Se Ye 





a rniture 8x 50 ems or 8x30 ems, punching 
the work at the same time it is printed. Write Prick { 
for descriptive circular. 


One 8 x 30 ems magazine, with 2 dies, 
One 8 x 50 ems magazine, with 4 dies, 


per set, 50 cents; 
all interchangeable. 


by atgek and for sale FE DMONDS-METZEL MFG. CO., 778-784 W. Lake St., Chicago 





by all supply houses 


Contract Manufacturers of Hardware Specialties and Machinery 
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THE SCOTT 
ALL-SIZE ROTARY PRESS 


WITH ROLL OFFSET DEVICE 

















THIS MACHINE PRINTS 
Catalogues, Almanacs, Newspaper Supplements, 
Magazines and Periodicals; also Telegraph Blanks, 
Circulars, etc., printed on one or both sides, at speeds 
according to quality of work, up to 7,000 sheets per 
hour. 


SHEET DELIVERY 
The sheets are delivered flat on the delivery board, 
which lowers automatically as the sheets accumulate. 


AN OFFSET ROLL 
and an automatic oiling means is used to prevent 
“ offset’; it is simple and effective. 


ORDER ONE 


THE MACHINE CUTS OFF 
eighty-eight (88) different lengths, and any width 
roll can be used. The change from one size to 
another is made in a few minutes. 


INKING APPARATUS 
The inking devices are mounted on a separate frame, 
which can be run back from the plate-cylinder, while 
in this position the ink can be distributed by hand or 
power. 


INK DISTRIBUTION 
There is a large amount of ink distributing surface 
with five form rollers. On large sizes there are six 
form rollers on the outside forms. 


NOW AND BE READY FOR NEXT YEAR’S BUSINESS 








We manufacture One and Two Color Lithographic and Aluminum Presses, Drum Cylinder, Two-Revolution Presses, Flat-Bed Perfect- 
ing, Rotary Magazine, Color and One, Two, Three, Four and Five Tiered Newspaper Presses, Stereotype and Electrotype Machinery. 








New York Office, Times Building 
CuicaGco OrFicE, Monadnock Block 
Sr. Louis OrFice, Security Building 
Boston Orrice, Winthrop Building 








AGENTS 
Lonvon . . T.W.& C. B. SHERIDAN 
SAN Francisco .... Wm. E. Loy 
Mexico Ciry ... Louis L. LomMER 


Walter Scott & Co. 


PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 


CABLE ADDRESS, WALTSCcCoOTT, NEW YoRK 





SEE ILEUSTRATION OF SCOTT 


PRESSES 


IN PREVIOUS ISSUES 
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3 wixnc SPECIALS 


HANSEN’S IMPROVED CURVING MACHINE 


@ The construction of this machine is SIMPLE, SOLID and POWERFUL 
for bending and curving Brass Rules and Leads. The degree of curving is 
constantly at the will of the operator. The most practical machine on the 
market. The curving cylinder can be detached and circles, ovals, etc. taken 
off without injuring their completeness. It will also straighten out bent rule. 


PRICE, $15.00 














HANSEN’S COMPLETE MITERING MACHINE 


@ JUST SET BY A PIN. No lines to guess at, 
enabling the operator to obtain the required angle 
‘positively accurate at all times. The rule holder 
has an angle of 90 degrees for mitering square 
corners without changing its position. Saves 
Printers time. No other machine will do the work 
one-half as well. The knife is held firmly by 2 
screws and regulated by 2 adjusting screws. The 
handle strikes a rubber tube which does away 
with noise and jar received on other machines. 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
PRICE, Complete, $18.00 








HANSEN’S IMPROVED PIN-HOLE PERFORATOR 


@ For durability, strength, and general adaptability, stands second 
to none. Will perforate a sheet 26 inches wide, any length. Hand 
or steam power. Perforates with a clean cut, round hole. Simple, 
and has no equal for the price. It consists of two die wheels placed 
in such a position as to register perfectly, with no gearing to get 
out of order. It has a nicely finished table with gauge on side 
which can be quickly and accurately set at any desired distance from 
the point of perforation. An excellent feature of this machine, and 
one that will be appreciated, is that it does the work in less than one- 
fourth the time consumed by any other pin-hole perforating machine 


PRICE, Complete, $50.00 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet 








MANUFACTURED BY 


H. C. HANSEN 


TYPE FOUNDER 
= 190-192 Congress Street, BOSTON 


Set in Gothic Cond, No. 7 and 8-Pt, Stratford Old Style W. C. HORNE & SONS, Ltd. European Agts. 5 Torrens St., City Road, London, E.C. 
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The Goss Straightline 


TWO-DECK FOUR-PLATE WIDE IMPROVED GOSS QUADRUPLE STRAIGHTLINE, WITH TWO FOLDERS 


Capacity, 50,000—4, 6, 8; 25,000—10, 12, 14, 16; 12,500—20, 24, 28, 32 pages per hour. 


& 5 
‘ bad Py 
« Yer’ 


) 2. ty Awe 


STRAIGHTLINE PATENTED / 


> ae 


THREE-DECK FOUR-PLATE WIDE IMPROVED GOSS SEXTUPLE STRAIGHTLINE, WITH TWO FOLDERS 
Capacity, 50,000—4, 6, 8, 10, 12; 25,000—14, 16, 18, 20, 22, 24; 12,500—28, 32, 36, 40, 44,-48 pages per hour. 








PATENTED AND MANUFACTURED BY 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. 


Main OFFICE AND Factory, 16TH ST. AND ASHLAND AVE. 


NEW YORK, 312 TEMPLE COURT CHICAGO LONDON, 90 FLEET STREET 
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wRITE FOR BOOKLET | The CARVER G SWIFT 
STAMPING PRESS 


Is the ORIGINAL MACHINE 





To SUCCESSFULLY INK and WIPE a DIE AUTO- 
MATICALLY, 


To insure PERFECT REGISTER by LOCKING the 
DIE-CHUCK-BED when the impression is taken, 


To embody all the essential features for DURABILITY and 
the SUCCESSFUL OPERATION of a press for 
HIGH-GRADE Stamped and Embossed work. 


Those who have used the CARVER & SWIFT 
PRESS for several years have ordered duplicate 
presses — because our press has stood the TEST, 
and they KNOW ITS VALUE, 








PROFIT by the Experience of others, and acquaint 
yourself with this MONEY-MAKER 


THE CARVER 6G SWIFT 
STAMPING PRESS 6& MFG. CO. 


N. E. Cor. 15th Street and Lehigh Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA 2s 6 PENNSYLVANIA 











MILLER 6&6 RICHARD, Canadian Agents, 7 Jordan St., Toronto, Can. 




















The “Self- Clamping 


ACME’ 


Attains the “Acme” of 
Self- Clamping Cutters 





32 inches to 80 inches in Width 








Let us refer you to some of 
our customers. 








THE CHILD ACME 
CUTTER @& PRESS Co. 
33-35-37 KEMBLE STREET 
BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 12 Reade Street 
O. C. A. CHILD, MANAGER, 








CHICAGO OFFICE, 315 Dearborn Street 
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The ANDERSON BUNDLING PRESS 


A MONEY-MAKER 


a 4 











Simple, Economical 
and Speedy 

a, i 4 ad Ties in compact form folded 
signatures, or folded and col- 
lated books, pamphlets, etc. 
Operated by hand and has 
immense power. To the binder 
who appreciates a clean, nice 
job this machine will prove 
invaluable. Send for descriptive circular 


Central 
Machine 
Works 


Cc. F. ANDERSON, PROPRIETOR 


- 
aL YTA 


Posten 
PPh en 








THOMAS R. J. CROFTS, a ——" 
Eastern Agent, 60 Duane Street, New York 327-329 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 











DIRECT-CURRENT MOTORS 


FOR PRINTING PRESSES AND ALLIED MACHINES 




















PROGRESSIVE PRINTERS 


in America and Europe use Sprague Motors in 
preference to others because of their superior 
design and construction. Our long experience 
in equipping printing, engraving, stereotyping, 
lithographic and similar plants has resulted 
in the accumulation of valuable data enabling 
us to give the best results to the customer. 


Write for illustrated Circular ‘No. 3211. 


od 

















SPRAGUE ELECTRIC COMPANY 


General Offices — 527-531 West 34th Street, New York. 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Chicago: Fisher Building. Boston: Weld Building. St. Louis: Security Building. Baltimore: Maryland Trust Building. 
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NEW IN CASES 





these two new cases, The 
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The New Two Rivers Cap Case 
Size of cap boxes, 3x 234 inches 













The Regular Cap Case 
Size of all boxes 2x 2 inches 
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The Spaceless Job Case 








We present here for the consideration of the printing trade 
our latest additions to our line of type cases. We believe that 


Two Rivers Cap Case and The 
Spaceless Job Case, will soon be 
the leaders. We show also the 
old cap case and the regular Calli- 
fornia Job Case, so that printers 
can compare the new cases with 
the old ones. 





THE TWO RIVERS CAP CASE 


It is nonsense for printers to continue to cling to the old cap case as 
shown in this advertisement; it never was a good case and every printer 
has experienced the annoyance of overflowing cap boxes. In the new case 
the general lay or arrangement of boxes has not been changed, but the 
caps, the small caps and odd characters are grouped in a way to get the best 
results. Each box in the old style cap case is 2 inches square. The box 
for | is the same size as for the cap M; in the new case the cap boxes 
are 3x234 inches; the M box, therefore, has 8% square inches of sur- 
face, while the character {] has a box with 13% square inches. ‘The small 
caps have boxes with 3 square inches. In the old case the capacity of 
every box in the case is represented by this line a. 
In the new case the capacity of the cap boxes is represented by this 
|) eA TTT | ea box is repre- 
sented by this line SE and the odd characters boxes are 
represented by this line mam. The space is therefore divided as it is 
needed and the best possible results are obtained. The odd characters in the 
smaller boxes are grouped in the center of the case and can be covered 
with the copy. The compositor can therefore work continuously with- 
out frequently disturbing his copy, as no boxes will be covered which 
are frequently used. The boxes for X, Y and Z are subdivided, leaving 
them sufficiently large for all requirements, and it gives extra boxes for 
brass leaders or other material. 

There will be no overflow cap boxes when this case is used, and there 
is no reason why all up-to-date offices should not adopt this new case for 
the old cap cases, as it will certainly make a considerable saving and 
every case in use will pay for itself several times each year. 


THE SPACELESS JOB CASE 


This case is something of an innovation, but we believe a most useful 
case at this time, when a large number of printers have discontinued keep- 
ing the spaces and quads in cases with the type fonts. The Spaceless Job 
Case should be a twin companion to the space and quad case, which is 
now found in almost every printing office. 

The modern way is to keep the spaces and quads in separate cases. 
Why not use the space occupied by the space and quad boxes and put it 
in the letter boxes? The Spaceless Job Case is destined to accomplish 
this result. By arranging the partitions as we have in this new case, 
every box gains space and the capacity of the case is greatly increased. 
The general lay of the case has not been changed in the least, as the 
illustration will show. By using this case it will not be necessary to fill 
the space and quad boxes with wooden blocks to prevent the compositor 
re the spaces and quads into the bexes where they are no longer 

ept. 

This case can be furnished in full size, as the illustration shows, and 
also in 3¢ size. In the 3 size the arrangement of the boxes would be the 
same as in the full size. It can also be furnished in % size and the gen- 
eral arrangement of the boxes would be the same as in the % job case, 
except that the space and quad cases would be omitted and the space thus 
gained divided among the letter boxes. 

We believe that this case will soon be found in general use. It is 
furnished at the following list prices: Full size $1.00, 3% size goc, 
2% size 80c. Subject to usual discount on type cases. 














FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


THE HAMILTON MFG. CO. “™ °f.! Two Rivers, Wis. 


Eastern Office and Warehouse — MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 
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Full Equipments of the Latest ana 
Most Improved 


ROLLER-MAKING 
MACHINER Y 


Furnished 





























Estimates for Large or Small Outfits. 


JAMES ROWE 


241-247 SOUTH JEFFERSON STREET, CHICAGO 


PRINTING MACHINERY CO., Ltd., European Agents, 
15 Tudor Street, London, E. C., England 
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Cramer Plates 


are now better than ever. Unsurpassed in quality and 
ease of manipulation. Made in all grades and brands. 
Full descriptive catalogue sent to any address upon 
application. 2 0 2 J d Dd Jd O Manufactured by 


G. CRAMER DRY PLATE C0., St. Louis, Mo. 


NEw YorK OFFICE— 32 East Tenth Street. 
PaciFic Coast OrFIcE—Academy of Science Bldg., SanFrancisco,Cal, 


Use Mallinckrodt’s Sodium Sulphite Anhydrous 


ABSOLUTELY PURE FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC PURPOSES, 











Ask your dealer for reduced prices on our Isochromatic Plates. 








James White G& Co. 


PAPER DEALERS 


COVER 
And BOOK 
PAPERS 


210 Monroe Street, CHICAGO 
































PAPER FOLDING MACHINES 








DROP-ROLLER DOUBLE-SIXTEEN FOLDING MACHINE 











| 2 SSS Saas 





| FOR FINE BOOK 
PAMPHLET AND 
PERIODICAL 
WORK = 3:2: 

















COMBINED 
FEEDING 
FOLDING 
| AND WIRE 
| STITCHING 
MACHINERY 


























CHAMBERS BROTHERS COMPANY 


FIFTY-SECOND STREET, BELOW LANCASTER AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PA., U.S.A. 
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PROGRESS—SOME TWENTIETH-CENTURY 
THOUGHTS. 


BY R. COUPLAND HARDING. 


HINGS of every character, from the 
great Universe itself to its small- 
est atom, have their purpose and 
exist for use and for use alone — 
the great and final use, which 
comprehends all others, being 
the service of man. Even those 
who may question this dictum 
will admit that the latter is the 
evident and avowed end in all 
works of human hands. Man, 
accordingly, forms his tools and 
shapes his environment accord- 
ing to his requirements. Races 

unprogressive in thought, if left to themselves, are 
uninventive — language, script, costume, follow the 
same precedents and remain substantially unaltered 
for thousands of years. But where the inventive 
faculty is active there is a continual and ever-ac- 
celerating change in environment, each advance com- 
pelling advances in other fields, in geometrical pro- 
gression. Therefore, it behooves every man engaged 
in the active work of life to watch intelligently the 
advances in departments other than his own. He will 
find them full of suggestion. Every new product 
brought into the market — every time-saving or labor- 
saving appliance, every improvement in locomotion, 
conveyance or transmission, nay, even every popular 
game — brings about in the life and habits of the 
community some subtle change to which it may be in 
his power to minister. Other things being equal, it is 
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$2.50 per year, in advance. 
Terms { Foreign, $1.20 per year extra. 


he who is swiftest to note where he can be of service 
in a changed order of affairs, and is first to bring his 
own equipment of intelligence and skill to bear on the 
readjustments, who is, in the end, the successful man. 

If there is one product of the human intellect, more 
than another, which represents and embodies the mind 
of a people, it is Books (using that term in its widest 
sense), and the character of the community is as 
inevitably impressed upon the outward form and garb 
of the books it reads as upon their contents. It is 
customary to draw a well-defined line between the year 
before and after the invention of printing, and for 
many purposes the distinction is useful; but too much 
importance may be attached to it. There is really no 
sharp line of demarkation. Essentially the first printed 
books differed very little from contemporary manu- 
scripts, because as yet there was no requirement for 
anything different, and anything like popular literature 
in the modern sense would have been inconceivable. 
Take a typical printed book of the best class of work- 
manship — say, a Bible — of the closing years of each 
successive century from the fifteenth to the nineteenth, 
compare the five volumes in every detail of material, 
type, arrangement, form, structure, innovations, illus- 
trations, and embellishments. There may be found 
mute but eloquent testimony to changes deeper — more 
subtle and all-pervading — than can be explained by a 
mere mechanical invention. That invention was but 
one step — a great one truly — in the visible unfolding 
of the tremendous unseen forces underlying human 
life and shaping human progress. 

The student will find much to ‘commend in any 
one of these books. Each will have not only a peculiar 
fitness to its own era, but a manifest unfitness to any 
other. We can honestly admire the tall folios of a 
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by-gone day, with their large and bold text, their liberal 
margins, their quaint copperplates, their stout and sub- 
stantial build. For the age that produced them — for 
the men who used them — they were exactly adapted. 
But, admire them as we may, we know full well that 
they have naught in common with the swift and 
strenuous life of our own day. They are eloquent of 
old-time mansions or cloisters — of learned leisure and 
meditative lives. It is vain for artist-dreamers to strive 
to reintroduce the external features of the literature of 
the past. “ Kelmscott” books, though they are found 
in the cabinets of wealthy collectors, have no place in 
the life of the present age. Living books — books for 
use — must now be concise in diction, portable in form, 
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rushes into the field to supply some “ long-felt want ”— 
who leaves his footprints on the path of progress — it 
is rather the one who, steadily keeping definite objects 
before his eyes, quietly and deliberately ponders the 
adequacy and efficiency of the means employed. New 
problems daily arise, and such a one is in the best 
position to solve them. 

In this connection it would be difficult to over- 
estimate the value of an organ like THE INLAND 
PRINTER, reaching, as it does, the craft throughout 
and even beyond the English-speaking world. The 
days of mystery in arts and crafts are practically past. 
The best minds in the trade now interchange ideas, 
disclose methods, and suggest improvements in a 
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Photo by C. F. Merrill. 


AN EQUINE HOLIDAY. 


orderly in arrangement, and their decoration, if 
admitted at all, strictly subordinated to matter. In 
the library they must rank, not with tens, but with 
thousands. 

Changes in form, such as differentiate the books 
of successive cycles, are not only very gradual, but, 
for the most part, unconsciously made. 
emergency, it may be—the failure of expected sup- 
plies, an irreparable breakdown or damage — drives 
the man of resource to a temporary makeshift, and he 
avails himself of materials or appliances readily accessi- 
ble. By such an expedient, born of necessity, many 
a cumbrous process has been simplified, and improve- 
ments far-reaching in their effects have been intro- 
duced. It is not always the man who overflows with 
novel notions to meet the times — who continually 
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generous and public-spirited way that is “ thrice- 
blessed.”” Sometimes, perhaps, ideas are sent forth 
with a little unnecessary trumpeting, but, if they are 
good, we can forgive the trumpeter. Somewhere, some 
months ago, I met with an amusing example of this 
kind. A writer, having described the ingenious method 
by which he had overcome a certain difficulty, went on 
to refer complacently to the superior quality of his 
own cerebral cells. There may be full-length mirrors 
in some of the shop-windows in the line of route taken 
by a procession; but he who pauses to admire himself 
may not find it easy to keep abreast. 

There can be no progress without change; but for 
changes to be gainful, either to craftsman or to com- 
munity, certain principles must be observed. 

Never depart from existing methods for the mere 
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sake of change. Those who do must, sooner or later, 
change again, of necessity, besides having to recover 
lost ground — always a weary task. Never change 
solely because it seems to be the fashion. Fashions 
have their day, sometimes very brief. 

When seriously contemplating a change, great or 
small, formulate its apparent advantages and its attend- 
ant drawbacks. Even if intrinsically excellent, pre- 
vailing ignorance, prejudice or bad taste, might render 
it inacceptable. Will its advantages be lasting or 
merely temporary — confined it may be to certain non- 
recurring work in hand? Will its benefits, in economy 
or increased excellence of output, outweigh the cost 
or inconvenience of its introduction? Will it fall into 
line with the general purpose, objects, and methods of 
the establishment, or, on the other hand, make an 
awkward break in the unity or continuity of the work? 

This matter of continuity is of large importance. 
The attention to this point saves serious leakage in 
random additions to stock and unsystematic change 
in all departments. Novelties are often crude and ill- 
conceived, though embodying an excellent idea. To 
be real improvements they should conform exactly, not 
merely approximately, to the rule and standard neces- 
sary to make work successful in these days. “It is 
near enough” is always a deceptive motto. 

Above all, avoid the ruts. Only by assertion of 
individuality can any progress be made at all. If I 
were aSked to name say half-a-dozen outstanding 
English or American printers, I could easily, with 
each name, give a specialty. That is to say these men 
put themselves into their work, and are not content 
to derive their ideas from their neighbors. That is 
just why their names are prominent. Yet not one 
man in a hundred ever thinks of doing work in a 
way of his own, adapted to his own powers, his own 
appliances, and his own field. He will undertake 
work in any and, every branch of the trade, and the 
probability is that he will never rise to mediocrity. 
He does not use his judgment, really having none to 
use. What equipment can the man have who buys 
at random from casual travelers? Or he, who laying 
down a plant, sends an open order to some wholesale 
agent, who gleefully takes the opportunity of cleaning 
out as much of his obsolete and unsalable stock as he 
can venture to work off on one customer? The man 
who knows his trade knows what to buy, when to buy 
it, and exactly why he buys it; and he sees, moreover, 
when it is bought that it is put to proper use. 

As the noble tomes of by-gone days have given 
place to the cloth-bound octavo, so, in large measure, 
does the bound book seem to be yielding place to the 
brochure, serial or otherwise. The change is embar- 
rassing to the librarian, public or private, and neither 
printer nor book-collector finds it easy to adapt him- 
self to a situation which is largely one of transition. 
Perhaps, with the editor’s permission, I may, in later 
issues, make a few suggestions — some of which I 
have carried into practical effect with some degree of 
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success — toward the solution of difficulties which 
press on printers and readers alike in an age which, 
of all periods in the world’s history, is preéminently 
the Age of Books. 





Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 
A COURSE IN THE PRINCIPLES OF DESIGN. 
NO. VII.— BY ERNEST ALLEN BATCHELDER. 

HE meaning of shape rhythm in 
design, as regards both line and 
area, has been made clear, so that 
hereafter it will not be necessarv 
to add explanatory phrases such as 
“interrelation of parts,” “ connec- 
tion of lines,” etc. The importance 
of shape rhythm has demanded an 
unusual amount of space. It mani- 
fests itself so often and under such 
varied conditions that one is led to 
think of it as a primary principle of 
effective work. We applied it first 
as a “ repetition of a unique shape.” 

Then we considered it as a carefully related arrange- 
ment of lines and areas; next as a shape that might be 
rhythmic in character without necessarily involving 
repetition, and finally, as in the exercises of last month, 
all three of the above manifestations were combined 
into a single problem. Any one who has attempted to 
solve this last problem, though, must have discovered 
that shape rhythm alone will not produce desirable 
results. A balance and harmony of shapes and 
measures must be thought of, and the relation of 
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tones must be carefully studied. A successful solu- 
tion of the problem bears witness to the statement 
that unity in design is lost when one principle is 
given undue emphasis at the expense of other 
principles. 

Plate XXXIX is an example of printing of the 
fifteenth century, from the press of Ratdolt. The 
words are unknown to many.of us; but this fact need 
not interfere with an appreciation of what inight be 
called the musical quality of the work, due partly to 
its depth of tone, but more to the rare rhythm and 

“Copyright, 1902, by Ernest Allen Batchelder. 
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harmony of shapes. It is music and poetry to the 
eye. Note the way in which each letter is related to 
its neighbors. Each letter is beautifully proportioned 
in itself; but, in addition to this, the individual letter 
is made with the idea of association with other letters. 
Much of this rhythmic quality comes, no doubt, from 
the fact that printing at that time was only a few 
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steps removed from the penwork of the illuminator 
of books and manuscripts, who, through long years 
of experience, naturally made letters of such character 
that his pen would glide as readily as possible from 
letter to letter. In the course of time, as printing 
became further removed from the illuminator and the 
latter dropped from sight, the influence of pen-made 
letters was less potent, because the process of cutting 
type from metal was a process of designing single, 
disconnected letters instead of words. Rhythm was 
given less thought, with the result that, in many later 
types, we find letters that are pleasing when considered 
by themselves, but, when combined into words and 
pages, they are incapable of producing any such degree 
of pleasure and satisfaction as may be found in some 
of the older types in which unity of the whole is as 
much in evidence as beauty of the parts. Indeed, one 
sometimes wonders if many of the modern “ fancy ” 
types could have been planned by designers who ever 
heard of such words as unity and consistency. A 
comparison of this old type face with many later 
styles, of a similar character, must result in an advan- 
tage to the former, because there we have design that 
is dependent for beauty upon simplicity of treatment, 
with thoughtful regard for proportion, rhythm, har- 
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mony. Whenever beauty is thus reduced to its simplest 
expression, it is unsafe to attempt a modification or an 
adaptation by adding superficial features. 

Plate XL is an example of rhythm under other 
conditions. It is a simple piece of work, showing the 
effective decorative use that may be made of one or 
two well-chosen lines. In fact, it is so simple that 
one is led to remark, “I might have done something 
like that myself.” Here we have a good example of 
shape balance, of stability that comes from measure 
balance and of a tone relation that offers just enough 
of “silence” to effectively display the design itself. 
As a whole the design seems to partake of some of 
the buoyancy suggested by the little sketch within the 
circle. 

The use of lines in designs of the past forms a 
most interesting study. The work.of the different 
historic periods of design shows that each period or 
style possesses certain characteristic features by means 
of which the examples of that style may be recognized. 
There is a recurrence of familiar lines, shapes and 
forms that serves to maintain a family resemblance. 
The various styles might even be classified according 
to the general type of line that dominates. (Plate 
XLI.) The art of Egypt, for instance, would be 
represented by the straight line, or the long, slightly 
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curved line. Greece gives us what Mr. Ruskin calls 
the “Infinite curve,” or its logical conclusion, the 
scroll. The angular rhythm stands for the Indian, 
while the “ new art ” would be known by the presence 
of the “ erratic curve.” 

The term L’Art Nouveau, by the way, has been 
woefully misconceived and misused. At its inception 
it was the gospel of line, form and proportion in design 
as opposed to the gospel of “style.” But, unfortu- 
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nately, like so many other good things, it has become 
a fad to be seized upon by the man whose creed is 
novelty for novelty’s sake, or who must needs be up to 
date. As a result the term has been made to stand 
sponsor for weird, meaningless line arrangements, at 
times passably interesting, but too often totally devoid 
of beauty, and showing the touch of a hand that 
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understandeth not. It is under these circumstances 
alone that L’Art Nouveau can become a term of 
reproach. The true “new art” is not new at all; 
it is merely a return to elementary principles of design, 
and, as such, must be counted as a wholesome step in 
the efforts of man since the dawn of history to add 
beauty to objects of use. 

Let us now come back to the subject of a balance 
of two tones, according to the definition given last 
month,— namely, such “an even distribution of two 
tones that neither shall assert itself at the expense of 
the other.” Many examples might be shown in which 
there is approximately an even distribution of two 
tones. (Plate XLII.) Very often in the work of the 
Arabs, this distribution becomes an exact duplication, 
not only of tone, but of measure and shape as well. 
Fig. 2 shows an instance of this kind. Turn the 
plate upside down and it will be seen that the white 
is exactly duplicated in the darker tone. In pave- 
ments and wall-decorations this same idea appears, 
varied in many ingenious ways. Fig. 1 is from a 
Japanese silk. If we were to trace this design, revers- 
ing the blacks and whites, a comparison of results 
would show the tones to be about equal in attraction. 
Fig. 3 is another case, a bit of imaginative brush play. 

Make a circle or rectangle two or three inches in 
diameter, fill the brush with ink and see if you can 
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produce a rhythmic, evenly distributed arrangement 
of black and white. (Plate XLIII.) Trace the result, 
making such changes in the first sketch as may seem 
desirable. Such examples as Figs. 1-2 may serve as 
illustrations. Fig. 3 is another example in which there 
is a suggestion of nature. It illustrates the idea that 
the closer we come to nature the more necessary it is 
to conform to her law of continuous growth. Even 
though a piece of work may be purely abstract in 
composition, the moment something is produced that 
resembles nature, care must be taken not to violate her 
laws of growth. This idea is recognized even by the 
Moors, who were not supposed to use any natural 
forms in design. 

Plate XLIV suggests another experiment in a 
similar use of two tones. Try a monogram, preferably 
your own, in which a balance of black and white is to 
be secured. This leads one to wish that the printer’s 
mark might again come into general use. The stamps 
used by the old-time printers form a most interesting 
series of designs. Such a mark, like a book-plate or a 
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publisher’s seal, adds a pleasing touch of individuality 
to one’s work. 

This problem brings us to another step in advance; 
it is practically the first attempt to fill a given space 


with a definite motif. Hitherto we have not been 
limited to a prescribed area. A designer invariably 
finds it necessary to plan his work in accordance with 
certain measurements imposed by use, material or 
process of manufacture. It is only in such things as 
wall-papers, prints, carpets, etc., that he can work 
with the idea cf indefinite extension, and, even in these 
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cases, the unit of repetition must be planned within 
definite lines. 

The next proposition is more properly a question 
of proportion or measure than of tone, and as such it 
will be given further study in the next number. Space 
allows us to touch briefly upon the subject here. Let 
us suppose that it is desirable to secure a balance of 
two tones on the printed page of a book. The margins 
of white on a page serve a useful purpose first of all. 
The width of the margins may be determined by a 
study of the conditions of use; but the proportion of 
margins to type is a question of beauty. A comparison 
of beautiful books leads us to the conclusion that the 
double page is the true unit. This double page may 
be made beautiful without the employment of any 
decorative features other than type and plain paper, 
providing the proportion of one to the other is given 
proper study. The decoration of the pages of a book 
is something that a master alone can undertake with 
success. Walter Crane has remarked that there are 
numbers of men who can illustrate a book, but that 
there are very few men who can successfully decorate 
The margin of a page is very much like the 
If the frame, by means of dis- 


one. 
frame of a picture. 
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proportionate size or excessive decoration, overpowers 
the picture itself, the chief function of a picture-frame 
has been overlooked. The frame is intended to aid, 
not hinder, one’s contemplation of the picture. The 
same idea applies to the margins of a page. With a 
few notable exceptions there seems to be a current 
notion that a book, designed to be particularly artistic, 
requires an extensive amount of decoration, whereas, 
in truth, the books that give a lasting satisfaction 
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are the ones in which the decorative features are the 
least conspicuous. 

Plate XLV is a suggestion of the point we have in 
mind. The eye feels a sense of unity here. An exact 
tone balance has been secured by making the measure 
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of margin equal the measure of the body of type. In 
many books that show a recognition of the double- 
page unit, the whites are overdone to such an extent 
that the measure of type to paper seems entirely incon- 
sistent. Here again the page may be likened to a 
picture and a irame. The frame should not be so 
large that we are forced to start a diligent search for 


the picture enclosed. 
(To be continued.) 
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BY JOHN T. BRAMHALL, 


P HERE is a printing-shop, as 
: I have been told — rather a 
large one, by the way, and 
not a thousand miles from 
Chicago — which is often 
shown by the boss as a 
model printing-house, and 
in many respects, if one 
may judge from descrip- 
tions, it must be so. They 
have the best of machinery, electric power, plenty of 
light, absence of dust and smudge, and everything, 
apparently, that goes to make up the perfect printing- 
shop. Certainly, if sweetness and light are all the 
requisites of a model printery, then this is worthy of 
the blue ribbon. But, as President Roosevelt has 
often reminded us, we may have the best vessels and 
fighting machinery in the world, yet if we have not 
good men on the quarter-deck, behind the guns and 
in the engine-room, we are helpless. Our battle-ships 
must be manned by intelligent, highly trained men, 
mentally equipped and physically alert, who shall know 
just what to do and how to do it at the right time. 
It is just so with a printing-house. It is equipped 
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with typesetters and distributors, large presses, cutters, 
folders, stitchers, and various other machinery of deli- 
cate and complicated mechanism, which, as is often 
remarked, “ do everything but think.” No hand sets 
the type, no hand feeds the paper or stitches the book, 
but a ready hand and a watchful eye stands over the 
work at every process, ready to move a lever here or 
touch a button there, and carefully control the work 
from beginning to end. Lack of adjustment, a dry 
bearing, a bent rod or strained webbing, or, perhaps, 
a nut detached, overlooked by a careless attendant, 


dol 


ery. The result is what might naturally be expected. 
My informant, who is well posted as to the existing 
conditions, tells me that the depreciation on account of 
wear and tear is so great that the company could better 
afford to hire Ar men at the highest union wages than 
to ruin its plant with country talent, as it is doing. 

The fact is, the cheap-labor idea is one of the big- 
gest humbugs of the age. Take coolie cheap labor, for 
example. An Indian cotton factory may employ hands 
at a rupee or less a day and an English concern can go 
in with Lancashire men at four or five times the wages 





Photo by James E Taggart, Delaware, Ohio. 


SALTING THE SHEEP. 


may work a world of trouble. The modern printer 
and pressman is trained to his work. It was always 
considered necessary, from the days of the wood block 
and the hand press, that he should be a capable crafts- 
man; now he should be a mechanician as well, and 
often something of a chemist and electrician. No raw 
boy or lusty bargeman can sit before a Mergenthaler 
or run a rotary perfecting-press. 

Now, in the model printing-house I have referred 
to, where many thousands of dollars worth of the finest 
machinery is installed, there are employed, as I am 
told, instead of the best trained printers and press- 
men, a raft of raw countrymen and girls who might 
much better be employed raising beets or herding 
cattle than tending twentieth-century printing machin- 


and get a better and bigger output, at less cost. And 
a Yankee firm can go in with Yankee hands at Yankee 


pay and beat them both. It may be taken as an axiom 
that wherever machinery takes the place of handwork 
in production, it requires for its operation the highest 
class of skilled labor, and the best is the cheapest. 
Reduced to a theorem it might be expressed this way: 
Expert or skilled labor is costly in proportion to the 
square of its incompetence. 

And speaking of men, probably it is no new idea 
at all, but I doubt if any class of craftsmen have so 
improved themselves in the last half century as those 
of the art preservative. They have, in fact, learned 
to preserve, not only the arts and science of the world, 
but themselves as well. Time was, when the sober 
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printer on Monday after pay-day was the exception, 
rather than the rule. We need not go back to Ben 
Franklin’s story of the beer-drinking London printers, 
among whom he was the sole and very remarkable 
example of sobriety. Our American printers began 
on New England rum, and finished on Jersey light- 
ning. One of Opie Read’s best sketches is that of 
the tramp printer, who dropped into the office of the 
Franklin (Ky.) Patriot, set up the entire paper, and 
soon rose to be the best dressed man of the town, 
with expectations of marrying the reigning belle, with 








Photo by Mrs. W. W. Pearce, Waukegan, III. 
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the wedding-day fixed. Then came another tramp 
printer, and the downfall. Even the horse editor 
keeps sober nowadays; that is, he does if he keeps his 
job. The moral of all which is, that the world moves, 
and the demand is for better men. 

Just a hoop on the middle of the barrel, that’s all. 
But who ever saw a hoop on the middle of the barrel ? 
I have heard of the man who painted red lobsters, 
and I have seen milkmaids sitting on the “ wrong 
side,” but I never saw a barrel hooped over the bilge 
yet. When will our illustrators learn the value of 
little things? It is a thankless task, to be sure, to 
criticize the little slips of an artist, of faulty drawing 
or of untrue representation in the minor “ business ” 
of the illustration, yet one naturally likes to see the 
verities preserved. It may be argued that the greatest 
artists were not above occasional solecisms, or what 
Fra Elbertus would call kabojolisms, such as introduc- 
ing firearms, churches and other modern paraphernalia 


into pictures of the Crucifixion. This, however, instead 
of being proof of a violation of the verities, should be 
understood as a carefully considered scheme of inter- 
pretation. The artist knew that he was addressing 
the common people and that the great truth he was 
to convey must be translated into terms that they 
could readily comprehend. The French realists are 
doing the same to-day with their Madonnas and Last 
Suppers, and some advanced critics are pointing out 
that those who represent angels with wings are to be 
classed with the antiques who represented the Father 
as Jove. 

But to return to the subject of the truthful repre- 
sentation of ordinary things. I remember when Harry 
Reuterdahl was in Chicago-he had occasion to draw 
a searchlight picture of Niagara Falls for an Eastern 
illustrated paper, and it was desired to have the field 
of light cover the whole horseshoe. But Reuterdahl 
went to the trouble to find out just how much of the 
fall a searchlight of given power at a given distance 
would cover, and. just so much would he whiten, and 
no more. And I had more respect for the Norwegian 
sailor-artist after that than I had before. Now I know 
that when he draws a battle-ship he depicts a truthful 
representation of actual conditions, and “draws the 
things as they are.” He will not put a square rig on 
a lake craft, nor will he set a double turret on a 
cruiser. The motto: “ Anything goes” has no place 
in his studio. How often have we looked at woodsman 
pictures, hoping to see an implement resembling an ax, 
but found instead only a clumsy wedge or a relic of 
the stone age. A scythe-snath is the very pons asi- 
norum of the young artist, and a shock of wheat is an 
impossibility. 

The little thing that provoked this talk was a pretty 
booklet sent out by an advertising firm to advertise 
their own work, in which is depicted a barrel filled 
with the money brought in by advertising. But the 
barrel has a hoop over the bilge; something that no 
man ever saw, unless he had drunk plentifully from a 
barrel, and I would not be very much attracted, if I 
were an advertiser, by such an exhibit. I do not 
understand, by the way, why commercial artists should 
draw their fashion ladies with backs like a ?, or why 
the latter should be ten heads high instead of eight, 
nor can I see, upon my life, why the wind should 
always blow a hurricane on a golf course, unless for 
the benefit of “ rubbers.” 

In one of our leading magazines the other day I 
saw an illustration of a story in which two ladies were 
described as going riding in an old-fashioned top- 
buggy, with a peep-glass in the curtain, and the artist 
puts them in a Victoria with an open back. This is 
one example of the very frequent illustration that does 
not illustrate. 

I do not like to be a constitutional kicker, but I 
am sick of seeing things drawn out of plumb, artistic- 
ally and morally. Let us have an end of faking, and 
an end, as far as possible, of all bad perspective. 
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Reproduction of a lithograph which appeared not long since in Press and Paper, Tokio, Japan. The original probably 


required ten or twelve printings, including the gold. This reproduction is in four printings, yellow, red, blue 
and black, and could have been successfully worked in three printings but for the fact that it was considered 
that the lettering could be brought out to better advantage by running the extra color. Notice the 
accuracy of the three-color reproduction of solid gold background around placard on the wall. 
Printed by The Henry O. Shepard Co., printers of The Inland Printer, Chicago, U S. A. 
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HALF-TONE PROCESS THEORY.* 


BY FREDERIC E. IVES. 

HE idea of breaking a photograph up 
into lines by interposing a line- 
screen when printing it, as a means 

% of converting it into a half-tone 
“Se 


engraving, is very old in photo- 

’ graphic history. To people who 
thought that such a breaking up 
of the photographic image was all 
that was required to make it like 
an engraving, the use of a screen 
was obvious. It naturally occurred to a great many, 
at different times, but in as many instances nothing of 
practical value resulted, for the simple reason that 
the problem is not to add lines to a photographic 
image, but to translate the body shading of a photo- 
graph into line shading, which is a very different 
proposition. 

Therefore it was natural that the first true solution 
of the problem should not be by the application of a 
screen, but mechanically, by the regular application of 
an engraver’s V-shaped tool, in a planing machine, to 
the irregular surface of a cast from a photo-gelatin or 
“Woodbury ” relief plate. The depth of cut, varying 
with the height of the relief, resulted in the production 
of lines graduated in size like those of a wood engrav- 
ing, but which, when inked, reproduced the shading of 
the photograph with a degree of precision which the 
most skilful hand engraving could not rival. The first 
commercially successful half-tone engraving process, 
which was introduced in 1881, was a practical modifica- 
tion of this procedure, involving precisely the same 
fundamental conception. It consisted in pressing a 
fully inked surface of V-shaped elastic lines against a 
plaster cast of a photo-gelatin relief, thus producing by 
a single rectilinear movement a result similar to that 
obtained in the planing machine by many passages of 
the tool; and this photo-mechanical graduated line- 
print on plaster was used like a pen drawing as copy 
for a photoengraved printing-plate. 

The more direct and now practically universal proc- 
ess by means of a cross-line sealed screen used in front 
of the sensitive plate in the camera, is merely a more or 
less perfect optical equivalent for the mechanical proc- 
ess, grew out of it, and is successful in proportion as it 
constitutes a successful application of the same funda- 
mental principle. 

In the mechanical proczss, the impact of the 
V-shaped elastic line, varying with the height of the 
relief, graduated the surface width of the lines. 

In the optical process, when employing a single-line 
screen, with an air space between it and the sensitive 
plate, the wedge of rays reaching the plate through 
each clear line of the screen, is (or may be) so dis- 
tributed laterally as to constitute an optical V-line, 


ne 

“From revised edition of ‘A Manual of Photoengraving,” by H. 
Jenkins, just published (and entered according to act of Congress) 
by The Inland Printer Company. 
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which corresponds to the mechanical V-line, and the 
impact of the dioptric image formed by the camera 
lens, varying according to its light and shade, corre- 
sponds to the photo-gelatin relief, and similarly varies 
the width of developable line by varying the depth of 
photographic penetration of the optical V. 

All this involves a conception of the function of the 
process screen which should make it evident that rela- 
tive width of clear spaces, distance of screen from 
sensitive plate, and form and diameter of lens aperture, 
are all working factors, and that their relations should 
be adjusted with the same care and precision as the 
mechanical relation of a V-tool to the surface of a 
photo-gelatin relief. 

Even the mechanical process, however, was not 
quite so simple as the foregoing statement would make 
it appear, because it was necessary to provide means 
for producing cross-line effects, with white dots in the 
shadows, and black dots or points in the lights. It is 
not necessary to detail the means by which this was 
effected ; suffice it to say that it is effected in the screen 
process by employing a black cross-line screen in place 
of a single-line screen, and that the character of this 
screen enables us to consider the matter from a new and 
simpler point of view, not losing sight of the fact that 
it does not negative anything that has been said about 
the essential relation of the optical to the mechanical 
process. 

Each aperture of the cross-line screen may be 
regarded as a pinhole, forming upon the surface of the 
sensitive plate a pinhole image of the diaphragm 
aperture of the camera lens, the image round if the 
diaphragm aperture is round, but graduated in illumi- 
nation from a bright point in the middle down to a 
dimly illuminated edge, so that it is equivalent to a 
V-cone stipple instead of a V-line, and the depth of 
its photographic impact, and consequent ultimate sur- 
face extension, is controlled by the relative intensity of 
that part of the dioptric image which illuminates it. 
Thus we secure a translation of body shades into dots 
which at their smallest (in the negative) represent the 
deeper shades of the photograph, but growing larger 
in the lighter parts of the image, finally overlap and 
leave small transparent dots to represent the high 
lights, as is required for the production of the best 
printing-plates. 

On a sufficiently large scale, i. e., with sufficiently 
coarse screens, all this works out as a simple problem 
in optics, the understanding of which will provide 
the operator with means to perfectly control the opera- 
tion of the process, to produce every possible effect, by 
change of screen distance and size and shape of dia- 
phragm aperture. With finer screens, diffraction intro- 
duces a disturbing element, which may be made either 
helpful or embarrassing, so far as regards the gradua- 
tion and sharpness of line or dot, according as the 
adjustment of screen distance is favorable or other- 
wise; but always necessarily at the expense of micro- 
scopically sharp definition of outline. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER is issued promptly on the first of each month, 
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electrotyping, stereotyping, bookbinding, and in the paper and stationery 
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EDITORIAL NOTES, 


Amonc other things THE INLAND PRINTER aims 
to have its advertisements set in the best of style, 
expert compositors being employed in this work. It 
is no disgrace to imitate a good thing, and many job 
and ad. compositors will get excellent ideas by watch- 
ing the ads. in this magazine. E. B. D. 





NEARLY every printer who actually knows what his 
work is worth is willing to codperate with other print- 
ers for the purpose of devising some means for getting 
fair prices. Printers only want a reasonable return 
for their efforts and investments. We do not believe 
that the wildest flights of the imagination have ever 
reached the height of contemplating the printers of 
this country banded together by the “ cohesive power 
of plunder.” Ay ET. 





A compositor has given us the following: 
“ Though it may be strictly proper punctuation, do 
not put both the period and comma after an abbrevia- 
tion where the line is by itself, as in an ad. or display 
work of any kind. The period, which is usually a 
necessity, throws the line out of balance, and when the 
comma is added the line looks decidedly to one side, 
particularly when large or extended type is used. 
Many compositors have grasped the idea, but there 
are just as many more who still use the strict punc- 


EE. B.D, 


tuation.” 





THE ADVANTAGES A SAMPLE HAS OVER A 
DESCRIPTION. 

OUR customer, as a usual thing, has not much 

imagination. You can go into all the details 

and describe a piece of work at great length, but at 

the best he has but a hazy and indistinct idea of it. 

Terms that to you are perfectly clear and adequate, 

to him fail to carry the desired meaning, and you 

are fortunate if your customer has not been left with 

an erroneous impression as to just what he is going 
to get. 

When you take into consideration how easy it is 
to give your customer a sample that will convey to 
him a clear idea of what you are talking about, it is 
a wonder that so many printers fail as good salesmen 
in neglecting to avail themselves of the advantages 
that an exhibit has over a description. 

Suppose that a man wants a booklet. Of course 
you can show him a sample book of covers, together 
with a sample of the paper you propose using for 
the inner leaves ; but if you make him a dummy show- 
ing the right size, paper and style of binding, it makes 
an impression that goes far toward getting the order, 
and then when the work is delivered the chances for 
a “ come back ” to the effect that it is not what he had 
in mind is reduced to the minimum. 

As is frequently done in cases where press proofs 
would entail too much work to warrant their being 
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made, very good effects are secured by pasting in 
proper position on a piece of the right size of stock 
to be used a proof that has been pulled on thin paper. 

Nor is a man tied down, in the matter of samples, 
to work that he himself has done. He has neglected 
a field that is full of suggestions and worth very 
careful consideration if he has failed to collect the 
best examples of the work of his competitors, and if 
he submits them to his customers and one of them 
seems to strike favorably, it is not a difficult matter 
to carry it out with whatever modification is necessary. 

But, in addition to all this, the man who can sug- 
gest to his customer bright ideas or catching phrases 
that can be utilized in advertising matter is at an 
advantage over those who are unable to offer avail- 
able suggestions, and business has a way of coming 
to him that is of a kind that will often stand a little 
more liberal figuring than the regular run of work, 
and that, even in the printing business, should be quite 
a consideration. A &. 7%, 





OTHER KINDS OF INSURANCE, 


OST printers, by paying an annual premium, 

insure themselves against loss should their 

plants take fire. They go on paying this premium 

cheerfully year after year, and not one in a dozen 

ever has reason to collect anything from a fire insur- 
ance company. . 

How often does it happen that you spoil a job in 
a way that no reasonable amount of foresight could 
prevent! Probably this happens once in a hundred 
times, yet how many printers insure themselves against 
loss from this source by charging one per cent more 
on all their work? Printers frequently lose money by 
bad debts. How many make it a practice to insure 
against such losses? 

If it is the part of prudence to discount a possible 
conflagration, it is surely demanded by common sense 
that conditions which are always present should be 
provided for in the same manner. 

The sooner printers realize the necessity for 
considering other items than paper, composition and 
presswork, the sooner will their profits more nearly 
approach a satisfactory figure. A. K. T. 





A SUGGESTION FOR TYPE-DESIGNERS. 


BELIEVE type-designers could design some letters 
so that the type would be more printable, and yet 


not lose the desired style. Within the past few years 
many black-faced letters have been brought out. 
Almost without exception when these are made in the 
six and eight-point sizes the openings in some of the 
types are so small that in printing on rough-surfaced 
paper—or paper that is not very rough, for that 
matter — it is next to impossible to run a good color 
and at the same time print the letters clearly. Par- 
ticularly is this the case with the lower-case “e” and 
the cap “A.” In the six-point size of some styles 
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the openings in these letters are about as large as the 
point of a pin. And the lower-case letters “a” and 
“s” are often bad ones. 

Some of the late faces have two styles of a few 
of the letters, in which are included the two first 
named above, one having larger openings than the 
other, the fonts being made up with about half of each. 
I think the great majority of printers would be much 
better pleased if the types with the small openings 
were omitted and a double quantity of the others put 
in the fonts. E.. B. BD. 





HOUSE ORGANS. 


ANY perplexing problems beset the officials of 
the postoffice having charge of the mailing of 
second-class matter, None is more difficult of solu- 
tion than the question: “ What constitutes a house 
organ?” This subject has been argued pro and con 
for many years, but no satisfactory solution seems to 
have been reached. The same condition will continue 
to exist until some steps are taken to amend the present 
laws, or frame entirely new ones. 

A suggestion that may assist in instituting reform 
along this line is to be found in the paper read by 
Mr. W. B. Getty at a recent meeting of the Chicago 
Trade Press Association, and printed in this issue. 
Mr. Getty strongly emphasizes the necessity of fram-- 
ing a new act thoroughly classifying American papers. 
He does not favor a different rate of postage for each 
class or for any two classes, but wishes the wording of 
the act so absolutely and positively put that there will 
be no need of department regulations, and no pos- 
sible chance of conflicting interpretations on the part 
of postmasters in different cities. The ideas set forth 
in his paper are worthy of careful consideration. 

A committee has been appointed by the Chicago 
Trade Press Association to make a move in the 
direction indicated. This committee is preparing a 
bill advocating the passage of a law covering present- 
day conditions, which will be presented to Congress 
at its next session. C. F. W. 





THE STOCK MAN. 


HE weak points in our own business system are 

often brought home to us with remarkable 

force by noticing the conduct of some entirely differ- 

ent business where, perchance, the very things that 
we slight are given the closest attention. 

If you will go into a furniture store or a crockery 
store you will find women whose sole business it is to 
dust and wash and clean the stock. In a dry goods 
store you will note that the greatest care is bestowed 
in replacing in orderly fashion every piece of goods 
that has been shown, and at night long rows of dust 
cloths cover the shelves and counters. In many stores 
the best goods are kept behind glass doors and in 
dustproof show cases. And in practically all stores 
there is a systematic and energetic effort to bring odd 
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lots to the front, display them invitingly and to turn 
them into money. , 

How is it with the printer? The large houses are, 
as a rule, pretty well up to date in this matter, but 
the vast majority of small and medium sized shops 
take little or no care of their stock. Big bundles of 
it lie on the floor, under tables or benches and are 
sprinkled on and swept against. Packages which 
have been opened are left with the top sheets exposed 
and skewed around and sure to be ultimately wasted. 
There is no adequate provision for keeping stock, and 
valuable paper is laid around in any old place, where 
the coal oil can and benzine rags are more than likely 
to make it their resting-place. Scraps are heaped in 
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slit with a knife along the upper edge at the front 
and a little way back at each side, and have taken 
out what is needed, leaving the balance protected all 
around by the original wrapper. 

If it is possible to have a separate room for stock, 
that is the best plan, as it can be kept cleaner and 
more free from dust. The paper-cutter and stock- 
room, or bins, should be near each other, to save 
unnecessary carrying. 

No one should be allowed to remove stock from 
the bins without a written order from the office, and 
that order should be made a matter of record. 

A stock-bin is like a pile of money. Do not be 
careless with it yourself, and do not allow your help 
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a pile, and that pile, which might be made to yield a 
considerable revenue, is gradually tumbled over and 
buried in itself, so to speak. As no one knows what 
is in it, little ever comes out, and finally, dusty and 
crumpled, the whole mass goes to the rag man. 

The printer who would not think of failing to 
pick up a penny or a postage stamp, has become so 
used to paper that he forgets it is money, and through 
too great familiarity becomes tolerant of a wanton 
waste of it which would horrify him if he should 
witness its parallel in some other business. The pork- 
packer is usually pictured as opulent, and yet he is 
credited with saving all of a hog except only his 
squeal. The printer might emulate his economy of 
material to great advantage. 

Every printer should have stock bins ample for the 
kinds and amount of stock which he carries. When 
stock is received it should at once be checked up by 
the invoices and put in these bins, as far as possible 
in the original packages. The heavy wrapping-paper 
and cord which comes around bundles should be 
saved. These items are of daily use and expensive 
to buy. 

When packages of flat paper are opened the wrap- 
pers should not be torn off, and the unused part of a 
team jammed back in the bin, but let the wrapper be 
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to imbibe that foolish disregard for its value that 
comes from too great familiarity. Let them under- 
stand that ten cents worth of stock is just the same 
as ten cents in money, as indeed it is. 

If your business is small, make it a part of one 
man’s duties, preferably the one who does the cutting, 
to keep that stock clean and in order. 

If your business is large enough to warrant it, 
have one man whose sole business it is to do the cut- 
ting and look after the stock. There is nothing quite 
so good as to have the responsibility for any particular 
thing fixed on one particular man. Let him check 
the stock when it comes in, put it away, cut it, and, 
in short, have entire charge of it. If you do this the - 
chances are that your stock will be kept in good shape, 
and you will be saved a very great deal of needless 
waste. 

It should be an iron-clad rule that every bunch of 
scrap, which is large enough to be of probable use, 
should be wrapped up and numbered, and a sample 
piece of it numbered in duplicate, and with the quantity 
marked on it, should be turned if to the office. These 
bundles should be stored in a cupboard or on shelves in 
the order of their numbers. By this simple and easy 
system the man in the office can always know just 
what he has in the way of scrap and can be sure to 
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make use of it whenever the opportunity offers or can 
be made. 

In a medium-sized plant it is usually best to have 
the stock man attend to the wrapping of packages for 
delivery instead of leaving it to the errand boy. A 
slovenly wrapped bundle is condemned before it is 
opened, while a neat package is a delight to the 
recipient. It pays to have your work go out in nice 
shape. Decent wrapping-paper, neat bundling and 
a good-looking label give a crisp, businesslike air to 
your packages. 

Let the gospel of your stockroom be: 

Buy staples liberally. 

Buy fancy covers and job lots sparingly. 

Put your money only into what can be turned over 
quickly. 

Have a place for your new stock and for scraps. 

Have one man whose particular business it is to 
take care of it. 

Make him understand that stock is money, and 
see to it that he treats it accordingly. FW. T. 





LOOK OUT FOR CONTINGENCIES, 


ARGE corporations engaged in manufacturing 
usually have a clause incorporated in their con- 
tracts notifying their customers that all orders are 
taken subject to strikes, fires, delays of carriers or 
accidents beyond their control. It is generally con- 
ceded that this is nothing more than fair. It contains 
a principle that surely should apply to the printing 
business, where, although the amount of money 
involved may not generally be so large, the condi- 
tions are, very frequently, similar. 

Leaving out of consideration the point of time of 
delivery, which is what this clause is generally at first 
thought to cover, it has a bearing on prices to which 
it is surely wisdom to give careful thought. 

Suppose that, in taking an order, a stock is selected 
for working the job that has to be ordered from a 
distance. Usually the reason that it is selected over 
what you have in hand is that it is cheaper or cuts 
to greater advantage. Due diligence is exercised in 
ordering, and it is shipped in ample time to insure the 
delivery of the order as promised. But there is a 
washout on the road, or some equally good reason 
is given for an undue delay in receiving the goods 
from the carrier. The job is in a hurry. Most all 
jobs on which such contingencies arise are very urgent, 
and it is either necessary for you to substitute some 
less advantage ‘s stock you have on hand, or you 
have to depe _upor a local supply that incurs much 
greater cost ee 

Who uld stand the loss? You or your cus- 
tomer? Of course, your customer may be generous 
enough to suggest that you should look to the trans- 
portation company to make good the loss. I presume 
that just such situations as this gave rise to the cheer- 
ful advice “ Charge it to the railroad company.” 
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There is a way to take care of even such uncertain 
phases of the business as the above. It will doubt- 
less occur to the thoughtful printer that he could 
specify in taking his order, that, if the ordered stock 
should not come to hand in time, a second choice be 
made from available material at the proper price. 
The one way to solve the problem is to look out 
for such contingencies when the order is taken, and 
not to take it out in thinking. Jot it down in your 


estimate, and have a copy of it. It will more than 
pay. oo e 2 





WORKING TO THE BEST ADVANTAGE. 


HERE are few considerations that have so direct 

a bearing on the matter of production, and 

through it profits—as that of the relations existing 
between employers and workmen. 

On the part of the employer it takes good judg- 
ment and firmness of character to know how to steer 
successfully between the Scylla of a weak-kneed defer- 
ence to every whim of his workmen, and the Charybdis 
of a grinding lack of consideration for the rights of 
employes. It is a well-established fact that the man 
who succeeds in gaining the esteem of his workmen, 
while at the same time he preserves his own self- 
respect in the conduct of his business, is in a position 
to get more production from a given number of hands 
than can the man who resorts to driving tactics, and 
whose workmen do only as much work as they have 
to, easing up on their efforts when the boss is not in 
sight. It is no longer purely a matter of se:'timent, 
it comes to be a simple business proposition — it pays 
better to invest in the kind of labor that is done with 
a will than to probably pay less for what will.practi- 
cally be given you under protest. In this generation, 
many things that a few years ago would have been 
looked upon in the light of philanthropy are recog- 
nized as being simply good business. 

But there are more things that make for satis- 
faction or dissatisfaction than the mere question of 
wages. Such matters as comfortable and healthful 
workrooms, provisions for needed periods of recrea- 
tion, and the exercise of a reasonable consideration 
for a man’s endurance and working capacity when 
laying out night work and overtime, etc., all make 
up with workmen a mighty argument for or against 
employers, and these things usually come to an issue 
at most inopportune times. 

Employes are more than mere machines, and have 
feelings that are, in most instances, quite as keen as 
those of their employers. Matters wholly of senti- 
ment often exert an effect on the esprit de corps much 
beyond, it must seem, the powers of some employers 
to estimate. For example, a workman who was identi- 
fied with the plant for years, dies. Six of his fellow 
workmen are selected to act in the capacity of pall- 
bearers, and when the pay-day comes around it trans- 
pires that they are docked for the time that was lost 
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from their work while assisting at the last rites. While 
each workman might personally know that if he had 
approached the member of the firm who was responsi- 
ble for the action that he could, without difficulty, have 
the firm offer to defray the entire funeral expenses — 
still, the point of being docked creates immediately 
throughout the establishment a feeling that is highly 
detrimental to good, loyal work. 

On the part of the workmen, if that spirit of 
loyalty so much to be desired is shown, there will be 
the same care given to the machinery and material 
as though it belonged to each individual workman. 
It is far too frequently the case that workmen have 
scant consideration for the property of their employers, 
while it must be obvious that it is no more wrong for 
a man to loaf at his work than it is to wantonly shorten 
the life of material or machinery by abuse, for it is 
but another way of wasting his employer’s money, and 
a workman who is shortsighted enough to let pass an 
opportunity where he might do his employer a good 
turn has failed to utilize the power of a strong lever 
for his own advancement, provided his employers are 
worth working for at all. A. K. T. 





THE TYPOTHETAE’S INFLUENCE, 


HATEVER may be thought concerning the 
Typothete’s value in exerting an uplifting 
tendency on prices, whatever may be thought con- 
cerning its attitude toward labor, there is one phase 
of its influence that no observing man can deny. And 
that is the broadening and optimistic effect which 
the spirit of its conventions produces on the delegates 
who attend them, and the wide dissemination of this 
influence by these delegates when they return to their 
home cities. 

The hospitality of the printers in whose city the 
convention is held, the good-fellowship of the dele- 
gates, the high standing and manifest ability of the 
leading men at the convention, the optimism that is 
naturally uppermost in a gathering of the most rep- 
resentative and successful men in any calling, all 
tend to send the individual delegate back to his esti- 
mate book and his pay-roll with renewed confidence, 
brighter anticipations and a stiffened back-bone. 

The manager of a large plant, on his return from 
the Pittsburg convention, said to the writer: “I tell 
you, there never was a time when I felt so well satisfied 
with the printing business as I do now.” He went on 
to enthuse over the entertainment and the personal 
courtesies extended to him by many prominent print- 
ers; but that one remark told the whole story. He 
had gotten away from his desk, obtained a new and 
better perspective of his business and its possibilities, 
and it had fired him with a new ambition. 

A successful business man said to me not long 
since, “ When I need to do any real good thinking 
about my business I take a little trip. No man can 
think well nor get a calm, well-proportioned view of 
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things while he is pestered with customers and clerks, 
and with the telephone jangling in his ears, nor much 
better at night after a strenuous day at his office.” 

The printer who attends the Typothetz conventions 
gains this very advantage, and in a larger measure, 
for it not only enables him to get away and to do some 
good thinking about his own business, but he gains 
much from the scores of other men who are doing the 
same thing. 

On this score alone no ambitious printer can afford 
to miss the annual Typothetz conventions. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
COMPOSING MACHINES—PAST AND PRESENT. 


NO. III —BY JOHN S. THOMPSON, 


MERICAN inventors have fur- 
nished the world with type- 
2, setting machinery. Compos- 
-ing machines of European 
production have either been 
superseded by American ma- 
chines or are confined to 
limited fields in their own 
countries. Foremost in the 
invention of typesetting ma- 
chines Americans are also 
foremost in their use, there being about ten machines 
used in this country where one is used in Europe. 
The Hattersley machine is the only typesetting 
machine of European invention still being manufac- 
tured and sold. It is over forty-five years since the 
first Hattersley was built and used in England, and 
plants are still being installed in that country, and 
the machines giving satisfaction to users. The South 
Wales Daily News has a plant of seventeen of these 
machines. The fact that no power whatever is required 
to run Hattersley machines makes them unique in this 
respect. Machines are constructed adaptable to two 
fonts of type, and the change from one size to another 
can be made in half a minute. Any length of line can 
be composed up to forty-two ems. The distributor is 
a separate machine from the composer. Composition 
is accomplished much as in other machines of this 
class, by a steel pusher ejecting the type from the 
channels when the keyboard is operated. The only 
notable difference in the operation is that, when a 
line has been completed, a bell rings and warns the 
operator, who thereupon justifies the line, afterward 
proceeding with the compositiou of the next line. The 
average speed is said to be about 3. © ems per hour. 
The distribution of the matter is a. mplished in a 
machine by a second operator. The vpe channels, 
when empty, are placed on the distribut:. »table. The 
operator is supplied with an instrument calied a dis- 
tributing stick, with which one line of type is picked 
up from the galley. Holding the stick in his hand, he 
reads the line and presents the stick before the appro- 
priate channel, pushes a lever and the type is ejected 
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into the channel. The type-case, when full, is removed 
and placed in the composing machine. The price of 
a Hattersley composing and distributing machine is 
$1,700. 
The first experimental typesetting machine built 
in America was brought out in 1850 by W. H. Mitchell, 
of Brooklyn, New York. 
Nothing was done with 
it. Timotheus Alden’s 
machine of 1857 has never 
been fully developed, al- 
though patents are still 
being taken out periodic- 
ally on the apparatus by 
Messrs. Johnson and Low, 
of New York city. 

Paige & Reynolds, in 
1872, were the inventors 
of the first typesetting 
machine which was actu- 
ally built and put in 
operation in this country, 
although it was twenty 
years after its invention 
before it was constructed. 

The “ Burr ” machine, 

_ of 1875, the invention of 
Green & Burr, of New 
York city, was the first 
American typesetting ma- 
chine to come into prac- 
tical use. In 1880 the 
name was changed to the 

“Empire,” and this machine may be found to-day in 

many American and European printing-offices. In the 
composing machine, three cases, containing eighty-four 
channels, are arranged at the top of the machine, each 
in a separate cradle with glass fronts. The cradle can 
be rocked to a horizontal position when empty, and 
filled cases slipped into it and rocked back to the per- 
pendicular position again, the faces of the type being 
in view of the operator through the front glass. Behind 
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THE HATTERSLEY DISTRIBUTING STICK, 


the bottom of each channel is a steel pusher, which, at 
the depression of its corresponding key, is forced 
through the slot at the bottom of the case against the 
foot of the lowest type in the channel, pushing it from 
the case. A spring withdraws the pusher and the 


type remaining in the tube drop to the bottom of the 
channel. 
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The front plate of the machine is a series of con- 
verging grooves, one for each letter, cut in a metal 
plate, this grooved plate, with its glass covering, being 
set at an angle inclining backward, so that the glass 
really forms the bottom of the type channels. The 
type is assembled in a continuous line by the operation 
of the keyboard, and is justified by a second operator, 
who, with an instrument called a “ grab,” draws toward 
him a portion of the assembled line and justifies it by 
substituting or adding the necessary thicknesses of type 
spaces to fill the measure. Convenient to his hand is a 
series of channels containing the various spaces, at the 
bottom of each channel thumb-pieces being arranged 
so that the pinching of them together leaves in the 
hand of the justifier the size of space desired. The 
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THE HATTERSLEY DISTRIBUTOR. 


only part of the Empire driven by motor is a small 
cam, which revolves in the raceway and keeps a clear 
space for the letters falling from the channels. Each 
machine is capable of composing two sizes of type, 
for instance, 7 and 8 point, g and Io point, etc. The 
average output of the composing machine will vary 
from five thousand to six thousand ems per hour. 
The automatic distributor of the Empire machine has 
a capacity of six thousand ems per hour, and requires 
the attention of a boy. The dead matter is placed on 
a galley and the machine lifts it, line by line, to the 
distributing channel, where the special nicks on the 
type allow it to be returned into a series of channels, 
which, when full, are removed and placed in the com- 
posing machine. The Empire, like its predecessors 
in the individual-type machine class, required three 
men to finish the product, and, although experiments 
had been constantly made on automatic justifiers, it 
was not until early in 1898 that the announcement 
was made that a successful apparatus for doing this 
work had been designed and that future Empire ma- 
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chines would be equipped with the device. However, 
beyond the experimental machine built at the factory, 
and subsequent patents, taken out by Frank McClin- 
tock and assigned to them, the company did not succeed 


THE EMPIRE COMPOSING MACHINE, 


in making an entirely satisfactory automatic justifier. 
McClintock’s invention consisted in assembling in the 
line, as composition proceeded, a temporary steel space, 
wedge-shaped, about two inches in length. The thin 
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portion of the wedge was projected between the words, 

and on completion of the line the touch of a key caused 

the line to be advanced to a point between two fixed 

jaws, where the wedges were pushed upward until the 

measure was exactly filled. The distance to which 
3-5 
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the wedges were pushed determined the selection of the 
size of spaces to be inserted throughout the line, and 
the wedges were automatically withdrawn, one by one, 
and the type spaces of proper thickness inserted. Six 
sizes of spaces were used, each contained in separate 
channels above the justifying mechanism. After each 
wedge was withdrawn and the permanent space intro- 
duced, the remaining wedges were given a further 
push, thus compensating for any discrepancy between 


EMPIRE TYPESETTING MACHINE WITH JUSTIFIER. 


the space-wedge withdrawn and the type-space inserted, 
the next size of space being then selected by the follow- 
ing wedge if the advancement of the wedges indicated 
the necessity of it. 

No commercial advancement has been made in 
recent years by the Empire machine, the advent of 
simpler methods and improved mechanisms gradually 
displacing these somewhat ponderous machines. 

(To be continued.) 





THE NEED OF TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


The first need of the great majority of the people of the 
United States is ability to earn their livelihood, because the 
first duty of every man is to support himself by his productive 
industry. Educational provisions should always be adapted to 
present conditions and to the immediate need of the people. 
Manual training should enter into every school and form a 
necessary part of its curriculum, from the kindergarten to the 
university. The equilibrium of our national education should 
be so adjusted that it will include what life calls for. Indus- 
try should come in for its equitable.share in what has been so 
long the exclusive empire of literary instruction. Let the 
avowed purpose of our whole educational scheme be to fit our 
youth for life, bearing in mind the inevitable prospect that 
nine-tenths of them must face a life of work with their 
hands.— Prof. Virgil G. Curtis, in the Feature Magazine. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
A STUDY OF PROOFREADING. 
BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


NO. XXIX.—ADVERTISEMENT AND JOB READING. 


E began our study by dividing 
proofreading work into three 
classes — book, newspaper, and 
job. Advertisements are prop- 
erly classed with job-work, as 
each one is really a separate job, 
in doing which the most impor- 
tant consideration is that of 
making it suit the person who 

pays for it; but they are a special division or depart- 
ment, if included under the head of job-work, because 
they are more subject to regular office styles than are 
independent jobs. 

The most particular point that needs emphasizing 
in reading proofs of advertisements, and in fact any 
kind of displayed work, is the special need of care, in 
order to assure accuracy. Even in the case of adver- 


tising matter without display, any real error may result 
in a demand for reprinting without charge, and news- 
paper publishers can not afford to refuse compliance 
with such demands. 

All advertising matter should be read, not only 
without haste, but so carefully and slowly as almost 
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to spell it out, letter by letter. Of course exceptionally 
this can not be done, as once in a while it will be 
impossible to take the time for it. No matter how 
imperative the necessity for haste, however, the proof- 
reader should insist on deliberate verification of names 
and figures, for they are the features most liable to 
error, and most likely to elicit dissatisfaction if wrong. 

Nothing is more likely to provoke great trouble 
than error of any kind in display lines in advertise- 
ments, yet many readers on newspapers dash through 
them hastily, thereby jeoparding their positions; for 
employers seldom pass over careless work in this 
respect, and they should not, for there is no such 
thing as justification for it. Proofreaders’ eyes soon 
become trained to perception of anything wrong in 
text-type, and it is only too common for them to 
imagine that they are sure to see everything in the 
same sure way, with one swift, comprehensive glance. 
But very often the swift, comprehensive glance fails 
to discover something that is very far from right, and 
this is more likely to happen in the case of a line of 
capital letters than in lower-case, and more likely in 
very large letters than in small ones. It is not enough 
that the words be read as words, in continuous capitals 
or display lines; each letter must be seen individually, 
so as to be sure that it is right, or marked right, before 
passing to the next. 

Theodore L. De Vinne, in his book on “ Correct 





A COUNTRY EDITOR’S HOME. 


Charles H. Austin, senior editor of the Lineville (lowa) 7ribune, has been conducting the paper very successfully for a long time. 


In October 


last the publication, which, by the way, is a well-arranged and well-printed sheet, began the thirtieth year of its career under his management and 
ownership. Only two issues have been missed during that period, this being when the office was totally destroyed by fire on April 30, 1900. Mr. Austin 
has a comfortable home in Lineville, a picture of which is here shown, and is highly respected by the citizens of that place. 
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Composition,” says: “In the composition of adver- 
tisements and general job-work, the correct taste on 
. the part of the reader that leads him to mark errors 
of display, spacing, and make-up is more prized by 
the employer than any kind of classical information.” 

This, of course, refers entirely to the technical 
aspect of reading, leaving to the common understand- 
ing the fact that the reader is to secure accurate spelling 
and wording, generally as an exact reproduction of the 
copy. Sometimes the new work must be a production 
of what the writer or customer evidently intends to 
have, although he may have made mistakes in the 
- writing. We shall later consider the matter of changes 
from copy, after a thought or two about the technical 
phase. 

Composition of display advertisements for books 
or magazines is plainly to be classed as job-work, 
because it is almost always left to the taste of the 
compositor, as to the selection of types, if not also the 
arrangement or division into lines. When this work 
is done — as it usually is — by compositors thoroughly 
qualified in this special line, the proofreader will not 
often have occasion to correct the display, spacing, or 
make-up; yet he may sometimes suggest an improve- 
ment, even in the work of the best compositors. It 
follows, naturally, that the best proofreader for such 
work will be one who knows how to do the type-work, 
as well as how to read proofs. In fact, regular job- 


work proofreading is nearly always done by the same 
men who set the type, or by some one of them who 


has a sharp eye and a quick brain. 

Copy for displayed newspaper advertisements, on 
the other hand, is very often, if not nearly always, 
marked by some one — sometimes in the publication 
office, sometimes in the composing-room — with the 
names or case-numbers of the types to be used, and 
the proofreader then has merely to read for typo- 
graphical errors. Yet even here experience as a job- 
compositor is very useful, as it adds to the probability 
that anything accidental in the composition will be 
corrected by the proofreader. It seems to be a simple 
impossibility that any one should ever become a good 
job-proofreader without thorough training at job-com- 
position, with the possible exception of a very few 
who are naturally qualified to do well anything they 
undertake, and who have learned through varied proof- 
room experience. 

Advertisers, and those who have job-printing done, 
quite commonly insist upon exact reproduction of what 
they write, although occasionally willing to allow cor- 
rections where they evidently have, by accident, written 
erroneously. In general, the proofreader on a news- 
paper should make spelling conform to the method of 
the office; but when an advertiser expresses the desire 
to have different spelling in his work, the foreman 
should be consulted. Often, when proofs are sent to 
advertisers, they are returned with corrections that 
conflict with regular office style. Such matters must 
never be decided contrary to customers’ wishes with- 
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out positive instruction from those in authority; and, 
as those in authority do not care to be troubled too 
often with such questions, the wise proofreader will 
soon learn not to be too particular in insisting on 
office style. 

One point in advertising work that is very per- 
plexing arises from difference of opinion as to 
grammar. It would be very difficult to determine 
just how far one can safely correct errors in gram- 
mar. The writer has encountered, in his own work 
as proofreader, instances of the most violent gram- 
matical discord, which he unhesitatingly corrected, and 
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THE NEW PICTURE-BOOK. 


has, on more than one occasion, been surprised at 
seeing advertisements republished without charge 
because such a change had been made. Departure 
from the strict letter of the copy must be governed 
by local circumstance. Some publishers expect proof- 
readers to make really necessary changes, and to call 
attention to those which they think should be made, 
but which may not be thought needful by others. 
Some other publishers do not desire anything made 
different from copy, excepting the correction of plainly 
wrong spelling. 

A book might be written about proofreading on 
job-work, but it would be the same, practically, that , 
must be made to analyze job-composition ; for the only 
real differentiation between such reading and any other 
is purely technical, and must be learned by experience. 
All the theorizing possible on paper would never really 
prepare a person to do the work properly. Much may 
be learned from books in the line of cultivating judg- 
ment of display proprieties, but for this students may 
well depend on the numerous good books that treat of 
composition, and on study of the display work that 
is so well done in special publications. 

(Concluded.) 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant 
subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. 
Anonymous letters will not be noticed; therefore correspondents will 
please give names — not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee 
of good faith. All letters of more than one thousand words will be sub- 
ject to revision. 








OBJECTIONABLE ADVICE, 


To the Editor: CLEVELAND, O10, Nov. 7, 1902. 
Enclosed please find clipping from the American Printer, 
of November, 1902, which, if my understanding is not at fault, 
advises printers to plagiarize. 
THIS MONTH’S COVER-DESIGN. 


The cover-design used on this number of the American Printer was 
executed by Lee L. Crittendon, who designed the cover for the October 


Sa cali meal 


Leyendecker design for July, 1897. 


FIG. 1. 
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First page of Judge. 


A design from two sources. 
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(1900) number, explaining its construction in that issue. Mr. Crit- 
tendon gives an interesting explanation of the method used in making 
the design for this issue, which, though simple, is decidedly strong, and 
he feels quite sure that the average printer can do as well after a few 
trials. 

The outline of the figure of the turkey was taken from a newspaper 
illustration and enlarged with the use of a pantograph, an instrument 
that can be secured at any artists’ supply house at a price ranging from 
25 cents up. A cheap one will serve for this purpose. With the aid 
of this instrument an outline was made on tracing paper (French folio 
will do), and then the type composition was set to fit the outline and 
an impression made on bristol board in black ink, using a strip of 
paper to cover the card just where the word ‘“ November” would 
strike. After this the press was washed up for light blue and the card 
was again run through, covering up only all the black printing and the 
printing in the word ‘“‘ November.” 

After the card was dry, the back of the tracing paper, with the out- 
line of the turkey, was blackened with lead and placed over the card in 
its proper position, and then secured to a table with thumb tacks. The 
lines on the tracing paper were then gone over carefully with a sharp 
lead-pencil, which leaves a faint outline on the card. After this had been 
completed, all the blacks were filled in with lampblack, which was applied 
with a brush. A pen was used to outline the letters of the word “‘ Novem- 
ber.” As blue photographs white, the complete design as photoengraved 
shows the blue words white. The border was next made and the clouds 
and ground effects were printed in black. After the design was com- 
pleted it was photoengraved, two electros being made, each routed out 
to produce the desired color effects. 

Mr. Crittendon suggests that it is well for any one wishing to give 
this method a trial to have scrap books, in which clippings of illustra- 
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tions suitable for use can be pasted and labelled “ pen and ink,” ‘‘ wash 
drawings,” “‘ figures,” etc. These books will be found very convenient, 
as a vast amount of plain illustrations (such as Fig. 1) can be made 
by using parts of different designs and rearranging them. Fig. 2 was 
copied from an illustration that appeared in Judge, but the mallet and 
nut were added, and the entire sense of the drawing changed. 


The party, L. L. Crittendon, whose name is spelled with 
an “o” where it appears in the text, and with an “e” where 
he boldly signs his self-confessed appropriations, is given 
credit with a remarkably brazen statement, it appears to me. 
In his “ interesting explanation” I find Fig. 2 “ was copied from 
an illustration that appeared in Judge, but that the mallet and 
nut were added, and the entire sense of the drawing changed.” 
This seems to me to be the limit. I enclose front page of 
Judge, October 18, 1902, and call your esteemed attention to the 
fact that this champion of plagiarism contentedly wielded his 
beloved pantograph with a moral accusation upon the same 
subject staring him in the face, as the Judge Company gave 
credit “ with apologies to a popular poster.” Mr. Crittendon 
boldly signs his Crittenden after “ changing the entire sense” 
of it, i. e., giving it a “nutty” appearance. I read further, 
“ The outline of the turkey was taken from a newspaper illus- 
tration and enlarged with the use of a pantograph.” The 
enormity of such a turkey leaves no reasonable doubt in my 
mind that the “entire sense” of the newspaper model may 
have undergone some rapid changes. Now, with due regard 
to an honorable difference of opinion expressed by both the 
American Printer and Mr. Crittendon and in a sense of 
justice to a number of creative artists and printers, who would 
not be tempted by plagiarism, however alluring financially, and 
to the great body of advertisers who make possible the field 
for original creations of genius and craft, I protest! Having 
great faith in the opinion of right and justice espoused at all 
times by THE INLAND Printer, I respectfully submit these 
facts for your consideration. C. H. CritTENDEN. 





UNIFORMITY IN STYLE IN PRINTING. 


To the Editor: EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND, Oct. 10, 1902. 

The question of style is one which arises every day in the 
printing-office. When the type and size of page are fixed and 
the copy is put into the compositor’s hands, then begins the 
perplexity of the compositor and reader on many points. 
They are not vital matters in any sense, but only little things 
of detail —trifling in themselves, but of sufficient importance 
in the eyes of those concerned to cause them trouble to settle. 
It may be, for example, whether numbers should be figures 
or words; whether the author’s punctuation or capitals can 
be followed or ignored, or whether a very liberal use of 
underlining is meant for italic. I remember a question aris- 
ing in the copy of a volume of sermons where every sixth 
or eighth word was underscored; it turned out on inquiry 
that this was not meant for italic, but was only the author’s 
aid to emphasis in delivery. But this is only one instance of 
a frequent cause of perplexity. Or the same word may be 
spelled differently, e. g.. shew or show, civilize or civilise, 
etc. The names of books or magazines, botanical or zodlog- 
ical species may have no distinguishing mark, which is con- 
trary to typographical usage. Punctuation may be an almost 
unknown quantity, or may be absolutely wrong. And it is 
in these matters that the possession of a fixed style is helpful. 
In most printing-offices there is a style of some kind — per- 
haps not very clear, and maybe only oral. But it recognizes 
the necessity of there being a standard, and that is something 
to begin with. 

It will be admitted by all that the first duty of the proof- 
reader is to prevent, as far as possible, typographical errors, 
that is, errors made in putting copy into print. If copy were 
always perfect, this would be all the reader could be expected 
to do. But as copy is very often defective in many ways, 


some of which have already been indicated, a great deal more 
than this is required from the proofreader. Uniformity in 
style is one thing which often involves an amount of trouble 
and worry out of all proportion to its importance. 

I am not intending in this article to advocate the abolition 
of a fixed style. I am too sensible of its value to do that. 
What I contend is that there is a danger of exaggerating the 
value of a hard and fast uniformity, which I am convinced 
is neither practicable nor workable, or even if it were, is not 
desirable, and in a vain striving after it, giving one’s self and 
others a great deal of useless labor. Long ago, when books 
were comparatively few in number, readers had time to 
attend more closely to the minutie of style; but now, because 
of the amount of printed matter which issues from the press, 





READY TO BE SERVED. 


and the speed with which it is issued, it is almost hopeless 
to expect this. 

Some readers have hard and fast rules which they try to 
adopt in all cases, irrespective of authors’ ideas at all. And 
as the meek race of authors has died out with Grub street, the 
opinionative reader is sometimes taken to task by the assertive 
author, strongly conscious of his dignity as a citizen in the 
Republic of Letters. Not many months before he died, I 
remember the late Grant Allen smartly rapping a reader over 
the knuckles for suggesting a doubt as to the correctness of 
a word. He wrote, for reply, on the margin of the proof: 
“The person who made this query had better buy an English 
grammar.” And only the other week I saw an indignant 
letter from an eminent British novelist to the printers of one 
of his books, regarding his punctuation, which had not been 
followed, in which he said that he “declined to be bound by 
the conventions of proofreaders.” The novelist’s punctuation 
was absurd, from a printer’s point of view, but he wanted 
it, and had to get it. Thomas Hardy, the novelist of “ Wes- 
sex,” has a style of his own regarding punctuation and cap- 
itals, and is most particular in having it followed. But were 
all. copy like his, the work of the reader would be a joy for- 
































ever, which it is far from being in regard to the copy of 
many writers who shall be nameless. 

Uniformity in style in the main is good, but in this, as in 
other matters, it is possible to have too much of a good 
thing. I am not going to give any opinion as to what is 
essential in a good style, because different places have dit- 
ferent ideas. For example, I would not expect quite the same 
conventions to prevail in Chicago as exist in Edinburgh. 
And some matters in style are fixed —in capitalization, for 
example, and may be regarded as unalterable. But what I 
say holds good for all. Do not try to pursue an impossible 
uniformity. 

Tristram Shandy says: “Have not the wisest of men in 
all ages, not excepting Solomon himself, have they not had 
their hobby horses?” And in this question of style many 
readers ride theirs unconscionably, greatly to the disgust of 
compositors. One reader likes the pepper-box style of punc- 
tuation, and pops in a comma at every opening; another has 
a mania for compounding words (and to attempt uniformity 
in this is a hopeless struggle); and another may have the 
equal-spacing craze strongly developed. Too close punctu- 
ation is to my mind a disfigurement in a printed page — like 
ornament in design, commas should be used as sparingly as 
possible. And to compile enormous lists of compound terms, 
and worse still to try to work by them seems utterly useless 
and a waste of labor. For example, what practical differ- 
ence is there between “a working-man” and “a working 
man”? And if compounds like this differ in successive pages 
of the same book, we need not break our hearts over it; 
the man in the street will not observe it. 

Style, to be of any practical use, must be as simple as 
possible. It is of no good to draw up cumbrous or intricate 
rules, or to give extensive examples; else we will require 
an encyclopedia. My observation as a reader teaches me that 
style is now becoming a series of compromises. Newspapers 
may have invariable rules to a certain extent, but large book- 
printing houses can not, for obvious reasons. Besides, when 
you come to think of it, what difference does it make whether 
scientific names are in roman or italic. One’s idea of a 
primrose is not affected in the least whether it is printed as 
Primula vulgaris or P. vulgaris; it will still remain as it was 
to Wordsworth’s “ Peter Bell,” of whom the poet said: 

“A primrose by a river’s brim, 
A yellow primrose was to him 
And it was nothing more.” 


If authors desire a certain style (or perhaps no: style that 
can be comprehended by the reader) let them have it by all 
means. They are entitled to punctuate and capitalize their 
own work as they choose, irrespective of printers’ conven- 
tions. For example, there is no doubt that Carlyle’s very 
liberal — not to say eccentric—use of capitals is an integra! 
part of his style and ought to be respected. His great dis- 
ciple, Ruskin, as I have had the honor of pointing out in this 
journal, was careful about the pointing of his works, and 
Browning, we are informed by a writer in the St. James 
Gazette a fortnight ago, chose every mark of punctuation with 
great deliberation. Yet I have known readers who would, 
if they were permitted, have ignored the wishes of such 
authors entirely, and pointed and capitalized “The French 
Revolution” according to the conventional rules which they 
called Style. 

Mr. F. Howard Collins, of Torquay, England, is at pres- 
ent engaged on a gigantic task—an attempt to codify and 
reduce to a workable system the conflicting typographical 
customs in use at the present time. The attempt is a heroic 
one, and deserves cordial recognition. I wish Mr. Collins 
all success in his venture, though I have little hope of its 
finality regarding Style. The book, however, will have a 
value apart from this, as it contains an immense amount of 
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information, gathered from many sources, on matters useful 
to all printers. And in this connection I think it will be of 
great service, and will take a front rank among books of 
reference for followers of the art preservative. 

It may be said that my arguments are mostly negative, 
and that I have given little indication of what lines I would 
proceed upon. But my article is a plea for liberty, though 
not for license —liberty in things which are. non-essential. 
Orthography is practically fixed; but in punctuation, word- 
division and compounding, capitalization, use of italics, and 
other minor details, we have not, and can not have hard and 
fast rules. Therefore we should not in these things attempt 
impossibilities: let us have our books, and if possible our 
newspapers, as free as possible from errors, and we shall do 
well. Geo. F. Stewart. 





THE MOST ELEVATED PUBLICATION IN THE 
WORLD. 
To the Editor: Ouray, Coto., November 1, 1902. 
Enclosed please find photograph of the office of the Pike’s 
Peak Daily News, photographed on Labor Day, 1902, by 
Harry H. Goddard, of Denver. The News is the most ele- 




















A ““WAY-UP”’ PRINT SHOP. 


vated publication in the world and is edited and published by 
a former member of Denver Typographical Union, No. 49. 
All tourists are given a hearty welcome by the proprietor, but 
there are no “sits.” for traveling comps., as all work is done 
by the editor, who is printer, pressman and devil combined. 
Harry BLUMENTHAL. 





NUMBERING MACHINES AND THE POINT SYSTEM. 


To the Editor: SALEM, OrEGON, October 27, 1902. 
Why do not the manufacturers of numbering machines 
exclusively for printers’ use make them to twelfths of an inch, 
instead of to eighths or sixteenths? In a pamphlet gotten out 
by the manufacturers of a numbering machine it is set forth 
as one of the advantages of the machine that it is fifteen- 
sixteenths of an inch wide—67% points! No wonder print- 
ers are profane. The man who makes cuts is supposed to be an 
“artist” and is perhaps excusable for what he does not know, 
but the man who has the ingenuity to make as accurate a 
piece of machinery as a numbering machine ought to acquaint 
himself with the point system. W. F. Dun ap. 
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WHAT CONSTITUTES A “HOUSE ORGAN ?”* 


HERE are many kinds of so-called “ house organs,” but 
most of them are so faint in tone as to be scarcely 
audible to the most acute hearing. Their owners evi- 

dently fear to disturb the quiet of their neighbors. In the 
Postal Laws and Regulations these “house organs” are 
called “advertising sheets.” Observe that they are not dig- 
nified by the title of “newspaper” or “ periodical,” which 
alone are admissib!e to the second-class mails! The Depart- 
ment has been at some pains to define what constitutes an 
“advertising shect,” and has classified them as follows: 


First. Those owned or controlled by one or several individuals or 
business concerns, and conducted as an auxiliary and essentially for 





Copyright, 1898, by G. G. Rockwood, New York. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 


nominal list of bona fide subscribers, but whose circulation is mainly 
gratuitous. 

Sixth. Publications which restrict advertisements to a single one 
in a given line of business to the exclusion of all competitors, or which 
contain price-lists or advertisements of certain business houses while 
refusing similar advertisements of competing houses. 

The question whether a publication is “ primarily designed for adver- 
tising purposes ” is one of fact, to be determined in each case from the 
evidence. 

“ The word ‘ primarily’ is intended to indicate the chief or principal 
object of the publication, and not its first object in any sense of time. 
The use of the phrase, as applied to a publication, means one principally 
intended for advertising purposes, and, by fair inference, not one the 
design or intention of which is that it should be used incidentally for 
advertising purposes. 

“The intention must be ascertained in each individual case. In 
ascertaining it, it is important to observe that such a publication ‘ must 
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F. G. HUDDLESTON. 


THE PRESIDENT AND HIS DOUBLE. 


Mr. F. G. Huddleston, a Los Angeles photographer, who passed the summer of 1902 in a gallery at Avalon, on Santa Catalina Island, in the 
Pacific Ocean, is claimed by his friends to be a double of President Roosevelt. The similarity was so marked that a sitting was made imitating the 
popular portrait of the President, by Rockwood, New York. While at Avalon recently Mr. Huddleston presented Mr. Fay with the autograph 


photograph reptoduced above. 


the advancement ‘of the main business or calling of those who own or 
control them. 

Second. Those which, having few or no genuine or paid-up subscrip- 
tions, insert advertisements free, on the condition that the advertiser 
will pay for any mumber of papers which are sent to persons whose 
names are given the publisher. Ps 

Third. Those which do advertising principally, and whose columns 
are filled with editorial puffs of firms or individuals who buy a certain 
number of copies; for distribution. 

Fourth. Publications containing market quotations, and the busi- 
ness cards of various business houses opposite the pages containing 
such quotations. 

Fifth. Publications devoted largely to advertising and having a 








* Paper read by Mr. W. B. Getty, Superintendent of Second-class 
Mail, Chicago Postoffice, before the Chicago Trade Press Association, 
October 30, 1902. 


Its striking resemblance to the Rockwood picture of the President is apparent. 


be originated and published for the dissemination of information of a 
public character, or devoted to literature, science, art, or some special 
industry,’ and also have a ‘legitimate list of subscribers.’ 

“The fact that it is devoted to literature, science, art, or some 
special industry, and that it has a legitimate list of subscribers, may 
exist, and yet it may be one ‘designed primarily for advertising pur- 
poses.’ If this be the case, it is not entitled to admission into the 
second class of mail matter.” (Opinions of Attorney-General, Vol. 16, 
p. 303.) (Sec. 428, P. L. & R., 1902.) 

This classification is not sufficiently comprehensive. In 
the first place it is very much to be regretted that no regu- 
lation has ever been made limiting the number of pages 
which may be devoted in a given issue to the advertising of 
some other line of business in which a publisher is engaged. 
The great Eastern magazines, with their enormous circula- 
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tions, can not be considered as being primarily designed 
for advertising purposes, even though they contain numerous 
pages advertising the other books issued by their publisher. 
But the principle is wrong and should have been checked at 
the outset. What is right for one is obviously right for all, 
and the publisher whose business is in an embryonic state 
protests with justice that he has the right to take advantage 
of liberties accorded to his more prosperous competitors. 

There should even be a limit to the advertising which 
may be accepted from one particular firm, for any one issue. 
I lnow a newspaper in this city which has an established 
reputation in its own line of business. Its every issue con- 
tains many pages advertising a certain firm. It is futile for 
its publisher to declare that he will admit the advertising of 
the competitors of that firm at his regular rates. He knows 
that they will not take space in his paper if made a present 
of it. The subscription list may be bona fide in all particulars 
and the subscribers may pay their money because of its 
genuine value, but the fact remains that that particular firm is 
deriving undue financial profit from the enterprise. This is 
a violation of the very essence of the law. When a man who 
is established in some line of business states that he is about 
to start a paper and wants second-class rates, we try to find 
out what his little game is, for such an incident invariably 
raises suspicion. Is it simply a “fad”? Is it inspired by a 
genuine taste for journalism, the indulgence of which has 
been postponed until experience seemed to insure its success? 
Or is it simply a method of holding customers for his other 
business? Frequently a close examination of the subscription 
orders will tell the tale. Sometimes, however, these bear all 
the earmarks of legitimacy. 

Several months ago there came to the office the representa- 
tive of a prominent dry goods merchant. The firm had for 
years issued a sheet made up of local news items and the mer- 
chant’s price-list. We were informed that there was a large 
paid subscription list. Were the advertisements of competi- 
tors to be admitted at the regular rates? “ Yes, if they will 
come in, but we reserve the right to use more space than 
they.” It was proposed to make the sheet a regular weekly 
newspaper and to engage an experienced editor who had 
no connection whatever with the business. Even the title, 
in which had been included the proprietor’s name, was to 
be changed. And much indignation was expressed when the 
gentleman was told that under no circumstances could the 
postmaster be asked to recommend its acceptance. You see 
such a paper would never be free from the taint of suspicion, 
and all the original subscribers had paid for an advertising 
sheet ! 

The spirit of the law is violated by a publisher who accepts 
subscriptions from an advertiser, even though the individuals 
have paid the price. And we have to exercise just as much 
care in the cases of publications which are usually conducted 
in a perfectly legiti:nate manner, for a certain issue may be 
of such a character as to be rightfully termed an advertising 
sheet. 

It is impossible for the Postoffice to trace the devious ways 
of some publishers. There are innumerable methods of cir- 
cumventing this phase of the law and many of these should 
be far more apparent to you than to us. It is right here that 
your association can be of the most valuable aid to us. Jf 
competition is the life of legitimate trade, it should also be the 
death of illegitimate trade. The Postoffice Department is most 
earnest in its endeavor to uproot all the weeds and thereby 
make the field more fertile to the law-abiding publisher. 
Only recently one of your members, whose help and courage 
one can not too highly appreciate, has made definite charges 
in writing to the Department. If it can be rightfully charged 
that any publications in Chicago are receiving the second-class 
privileges which are not rightfully entitled thereto, they will 
forfeit those privileges, provided that the charges are specific 
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There may be instances where 
In such instances, 


and can be substantiated. 
information furnished must be confidential. 
the trust will be strictly kept. 
A NEW LAW NECESSARY. 
It is my belief that the Act of March 3, 1879; under which 
your publications are now passing through the mails, is inad- 
equate to present conditions. I become more convinced every 
day that our progress and yours is hampered by innumerable 
barnacles in the shape of regulations. These regulations are 
the natural outgrowth of a variety of opinions concerning the 
intent of the Act. Now, since the men who framed that Act 
could not possibly have foreseen some of the conditions that 
would exist in the American press world twenty-three years 
after that time, it is impossible to apply its provisions to those 
conditions. Publishers who have given any thought to this 
question — and I am sorry to say that the great importance 
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of the subject does not réceive the consideration it deserves, 
the apathy of the daily press being particularly marked — 
will understand what I mean when I say that many of the 
regulations which apply to trade papers can not be applied to 
the daily press, and that the circumstances connected with the 
religious press are totally different to those which obtain in 
the case of live-stock journals or mail-order papers, and so on. 

For this reason I am much in favor of a new Act that will 
classify the American papers. I do not mean that there should 
be a different rate of postage for each class or for any two 
classes. I would give all the same rate. But the phraseology 
of the Act should be so precise and unmistakable that there 
will be no need of departmental regulations, and the various 
clauses of the Act should apply to those papers only to which 
they are actually germane. The introductory, so to speak, of 
the Act should simply define certain provisions which shall 
govern all second-class matter. Do not mistake me as dis- 
paraging the present law. There is much in it that is admir- 
able and that should be retained, and as long as it is the law 
the Chicago Postoffice will enforce its provisions. I am allud- 
ing to the regulations regarding advertising inserts, supple- 
ments, marked copies, bulk subscriptions, extra issues, and 
the hundred and one details to which the Act of March 3, 
1879, made absolutely no allusion, and to fit which Government 
officials have been sorely taxed to invent rules in harmony 
with the spirit of the Act. It seems to me that enlightened 
America should rid its laws of useless encumbrances. 

Chicago should lead in this movement, and the Chicago 
Trade Press Association should start the ball. It is my belief 
that a committee of your members and a representative of 
each class of paper in America could send to Congress a bill 
that would bring about a most satisfactory condition. 
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Newspaper Gossip 
and Comment. 











BY ©. F. BYXBEE. 


Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or notice 
of new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring of subscrip- 
tions and advertisements, carrier systems, etc., are requested to 
send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects to O. F. 
Byxbee, 829 Madison Ave., Scranton, Pennsylvania. “ For criticism” 
should also be written on papers when criticism Is desired. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


_CHALLEN’s Lasor-savinc Recorps.— Advertising, subscription, job- 
printers’. 50 pages, flexible binding, $1; 100 pages, half roan, cloth 
sides, $2, and $1 extra for each additional 100 pages. 


Contests IN TyYPOGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume I, containing 
230 advertisements, submitted in a contest conducted by THe INLAND 
Printer. A valuable collection for comparison and study. 40 cents. 


EsTaBLISHING A. NEwspAPER.— By O. F. Byxbee. Not only a hand- 
book for the prospective publisher, but contains suggestions for the 
financial advancement of existing daily and weekly journals. Covers 
every phase of the starting and developing of a newspaper property. 
Cloth, 114 pages, $1. 

WRITING FoR THE Press.— By Robert Luce. A practical handbook 
of the art of newspaper writing, by a practical newspaper man,and meant 
to be of service to editors, reporters, correspondents and printers. The 
second edition was made the text-book of the Department of Journalism 
at Cornell University. Cloth, $1. 

SEVERAL special issues of the Climax (Mich.) Cereal were 
received last month, all showing good ideas. 

Frank E. WeErMeEr, La Fontaine (Ind.) Herald.— Ads. 
are nicely displayed; considerable improvement over two 
months ago. 

THe West Virginia Free Press, the oldest paper in the 
State, published at Charlestown, has just celebrated its ninety- 
first birthday. 

CHarLes W. Parker, of Meriden, Connecticut, has pur- 
chased the Miami (I. T.) Republican, the official city paper, 
printed every Friday at that place. 

Tue Review, of Eaton Rapids, Michigan, has recently 
moved into new quarters on the ground floor, and has fitted 
up its office for all the conveniences for doing work rapidly 
and well. 

Vincent L. Tripp, proprietor of the Cohocton (N. Y.) 
Index, has purchased the Times, of the same place, and con- 
solidated it with the Jndex. The title hereafter will be the 
Times-Index. 

SEATTLE (Wash.) Commonwealth—yYour issue of Septem- 
ber 30 is an exceptionally nice piece of work. The presswork 
and the general arrangement and make-up deserve particular 
commendation. 

Tuomas W. Morais, recently editor of the Coshocton 
(Ohio) Age, has severed his connection with that paper, 
and assumed the editorial management of the East Liverpool 
(Ohio) Tribune. 

H. E. & T. C. Lirtte, Garrett (Ind.) Clipper— The Clipper 
is among the,leaders for good ad. display and careful make-up. 
The first page feature of the issue of October 30 was a 
commendable piece of work. 

Pacific Pilot, Lynden, Washington.— The issue of October 
9 has many neat ads., and the make-up is well handled, but 
the presswork is a little deficient, particularly on the first- 
page cut of President Roosevelt. 

Wiuram A, Gorpan, Port Dover (Ont.) Maple Leaf.— As 
a rule, Canadian papers do not appear to be given as careful 
attention in mechanical details as those in the States, but the 


Maple Leaf is an exception to the rule. It has many neat ads. 
and unusual care is taken in the arrangement of heads and in 
the make-up. There should be little difficulty in getting a 
better distribution of ink, however, on a Campbell press. 


NorwaL_k (Ohio) Herald— You are getting out a first- 
class daily — well printed, nicely set ads., and news matters 
properly featured. I do not approve of placing large display 
heads side by side, but otherwise can suggest no improvements. 


On the occasion of the Butler County Fair, at Hamilton, 
Ohio, the Republican-News and the Democrat each published 
mammoth special editions, of thirty-two and fifty-two pages 
respectively, and both were more than half-filled with adver- 
tising. 

Tue Newark (N. J.) Evening News is an exceptional 
example of a most successful paper published in a city within 
a few miles of New York. It has a net circulation of over 
50,000 copies a day, and carries nearly sixty columns of: 
advertising. 


Tue McHenry County Democrat, conducted for twenty- 
five years by John A. Dufield, Woodstock, Illinois, has been 
purchased by C. A. Lemmers, who has changed the name to 
the McHenry County Republican, and assumed the position 
of editor and manager. 

Gienn H. BENTLEY, with the Glenwood Post, Glenwood 
Springs, Colorado, sends a novelty he originated for the 
paper with which he is connected. It is an advertisement 
printed on an autumn leaf. Mr. Bentley says: “The adver- 
tisement took well. It was a common sight to see people, 





both men and women, with the leaves pinned on the lapel 
of their coats for several days after we distributed them. 
Do not know whether it will be a paying ad. or not, but 
the stock did not cost anything, as the wind blew it into the 
back yard from the surrounding trees.” We reproduce the ad. 


THERE seems little doubt that it will not be long before 
the Marconi system will enable newspapers to be published on 
shipboard, giving the happenings on shore daily. The big 
ships need not be out of communication with land more than 
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a few hours, as news from one shore will scarcely be cut off 
before it can be reached from the other. 

Northwest Poultry Journal, Salem, Oregon.— There is only 
one fault with the mechanical appearance of the September 
issue —the color is uneven on several of the inside pages. 
The first cover-page is a particularly neat type design, and 
the presswork on this is excellent. 

New York Produce Review and American Creamery. — 
The “National Convention Number,” from a business stand- 
point, is certainly a “good paper.” Its 130 pages are almost 
filled with advertising, and every ad. is creditably displayed. 
The cover-page is artistic and nicely printed. 

Tasor (Iowa) Beacon.— Your special issue of October 17, 
devoted principally to a report of the exercises in connection 
with the fiftieth anniversary of the Tabor Congregational 
Church, is a very attractive number, the ads. being nicely dis- 
played and the entire arrangement reflecting good taste. 

WILMERDING (Pa.) News.—The double-column box head- 
ings are a trifle large for a five-column page, but aside from 
this the News is a most commendable paper. It is printed on 
calendered paper, and the exceptionally well-printed half-tones 
demonstrate that great care is taken with the presswork. 

W. P. Detavey, Caledonia (N. Y.) Era—There is a 
marked improvement in the appearance of the Era since you 
took charge, particularly in the ad. display and department 
headings. You evidently have the proper ideas regarding 
balance and harmonious effects in type, borders and rules. 

A NEw cylinder press has been installed in the office of the 
Lehigh Valley Argus, at Lehigh, Iowa, and the paper naturally 
takes great pride in the new acquisition, as up to this time it 
has ‘been printed on a Washington hand press. <A _ steady 
increase of circulation during the past three years necessitated 
the change. 

Monroe County Mail, Fairport, New York.— More promi- 
nent heads on the items of correspondence would be an 
improvement, and the paragraphs should be graded. Other- 
wise the Mail ranks as one of the leading papers. For 
quantity of news, good presswork and ad. display, it deserves 
particular mention. 

Tue Northwest Homeseeker and Investor, published by 
E. H. Hutchinson at Spokane, Washington, is a new monthly, 
continuing the Northwest Mining News. The first issue 
contains a fund of valuable information concerning Wash- 
ington, Idaho, Oregon, Montana and British Columbia, and 
is, mechanically, almost perfect. 

Wi.i1aM G. Kist, Young People’s Paper, Elkhart, Indiana. 
Your box heads would look better with the rules beneath the 
various lines omitted; or, better still, run a hair-line panel 
around each line, similar to the one used on “ The Lumber- 
man.” Ads. are much‘better than when your paper was first 
criticized, about eighteen months ago. 

A. P. GREENE, proprietor of the Benton (Tenn.) News, was 
recently arrested, charged with violation of the internal reve- 
nue laws in giving away a bottle of whisky as a premium with 
1 year’s subscription. The whisky premium was said to be a 
huge success, whereas the use of Bibles for a similar purpose 
was far from satisfactory in its results. 

Hamitton (Ohio) Sun—The Sun of October 3 was evi- 
dently a special edition, although no reference is made to the 
matter. It consisted of twenty pages and three sections, all 
well filled with good ads. The numerous big head lines are 
good, but the type used is a little too large for single-column 
heads. When the lines must be abbreviated to “Higher,” 
“Passed,” “Killed” and “Extended,” it is evident that a 
smaller letter would be better. 

Geauga Leader, Burton, Ohio— Two years ago, in a criti- 
cism of the Leader, I noted a common fault in the ad. com- 
position. This has entirely disappeared and the ads. are 


particularly commendable. There is an unusual amount of 
news crowded into the four pages of home print. The many 
short items would look better if run with a lead between, 
but, as this can not be done without sacrificing good news, 
the change is hardly advisable. 


Barrie (Ont.) Examiner.—Three years ago the Examiner 
was criticized and there is a marked improvement in the paper 
throughout since that time, the presswork in particular being 
much better. Your news columns are well filled and there is 
little that could be omitted, but if all correspondence could 
be set the same as Allendale items it would be a good change. 
The display heading on the first page should have had a few 
more leads. Ads. are nicely displayed. 


Impressions is the title of a publication at St. Catherines, 
Ontario, issued to advertise the business of “The Print 


IMPRESS! 





A PAMPHLET COVER. 


Shop,” at that place. Its forty pages are specimens of perfect 
typography and presswork. The cover-page of the October 
number is reproduced herewith. 


OLATHE (Kan.) Mirror.—The Mirror is an example of neat 
presswork, and has unusually attractive ads. and first-page 
feature heads. A more appropriate place for the publishers’ 
announcement and editorial paragraphs would be on the fourth 
page, and if the make-up could be so arranged as to get all 
the short local items on one page, it would be an improvement. 
If single heads were placed on the longer items, probably the 
advertising could be adjusted so as to do this. 


Conocton (N. Y.) Times-Index.—At the top of each of the 
five columns on the first page of the Times-Index is a dis- 
play head, each head of the same size and in the same type — 
“News of the Village,” “News of the Visitors,” “News 
About Trade,” “ News of Factories” and “ News of the Vicin- 
ity.” On the inside pages there is correspondence from sev- 
eral towns and under each heading there is the same sub-head, 
“The Local News.” These repetitions are new and novel, 
but aside from this have nothing to commend them. If there 
are no important news items to warrant large heads, it would 
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be better to run two double-column box heads at either side 
of the first page, with an ordinary head in the center. Items 
of correspondence should be graded. There are many neat 
ads. and the double-column headings on the inside pages are 
good. 


W. A. Musmann, Denver, Colorado, writes: “To-day 
I mail to you a few more samples of ad. composition from the 
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WE ARE NOW LOCATED IN OUR 


New Building 








With its four mammoth floors stocked with 
the largest and handsomest lines of Fur- 
niture in Colorado. Such well known 







makers as 
MICHIGAN CHAIR CO, .......sssssosseece Grand Rapids 
SRANO RAPIDS CHAIR GO, ...brand Rapids 
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Are represented on our floors, Our entire 
third floor is devoted to the sale of Carpets, 
Draperies and Lace Curtains. The finest 
domestic and imported lines are shown in 
this department. This year we propose to 
cuter, not alone to the trade that demands 
medium and popular price goods, but to 
the trade that wants the highest grades 
and most artistic lines of furniture. If 
you want a piece of furniture that is odd, 
artistic or unique, we cordially invite you 
to visit our new store at your leisure. 
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Rocky Mountain News office. Nos. 1 and 2 are submitted by 
August Koester and Nos. 3 and 4 by the undersigned. Criticize 
them.” Mr. Koester has the best of you on the Forward 
Flour ad. Your ad. is a nice piece of intricate work, but for 
results the other is much better. No. 1 is well balarced and 
a very creditable ad. and No. 3 shows a neat full-page 
heading. 


OaKFIELD (Wis.) Eagle.— The heading looks much better 
without the “ears,” and the appearance of the paper is 
considerably improved since it was criticized in August. Most 
of the ads. are good, but there is one in particular which 
appears to have bothered you, owing to the length of the cut 
used —that of T. E. Ahern & Co. Nearly all of the body of 
the ad. should have been placed beside the cut, leaving more 
room for the principal display at top and bottom. 


Brownwoop (Tex.) Banner-Bulletin— The Banner-Bulle- 
tin is remarkable for its many half-page, full-page and double- 
page ads., all of which are displayed in good taste. The 
presswork and make-up are not of the best, as the color is 
frequently uneven, and short, local items, in bunches of from 
a quarter-column up, are scattered on nearly every page. 
There is an abundance of news in the paper, which usually 
consists of twelve pages, but it should be better classified. 


On October 25 the Scranton (Pa.) Tribune closed its 
third annual “ Educational Contest,” in which thirty-three 
scholarships, valued at nearly $10,000, were presented to the 
young people of its city and vicinity. Twenty-three hundred 
subscribers, all paid in advance, were added to its list, making 
the contest by far the most successful of the series. Several 
of the scholarships included tuition, board, room, heat, light 


and washing for three and four years in some of the foremost 
preparatory schools of the State, while others were in univer- 
sities, business colleges and musical conservatories. This 
plan was fully described in Tue INLAND Printer for January, 
1902. 

TRADE papers, almost every issue, contain advertising 
propositions that seem to approach the limit in their efforts 
to get something for little more than nothing, but the limit 
is really reached in a letter recently received by the Wood- 
stock (Ont.) Sentinel-Review. A man writes that he has five 
good dairy cows for sale, which will be sold without reserve 
to the first buyer who gives him his price, and adds that if 
the Sentinel-Review wishes to give its readers the benefit of 
this news it is at liberty to do so. 


Crear Lake (Iowa) Réporter.—Thie first news heading in 
your issue of July 24 is “Additional Local,” which certainly 
shows poor judgment. That of September 11 is differently 
arranged and is an improvement. Ads. are all good, and the 
outside pages are well printed, but the fourth and fifth are a 
little light. The “ Board Proceedings ” should have had a line 
at the bottom of the second column, “ Continued on eighth 
page,” with the heading repeated and “ Continued from first 
page” at the top of the first column on the last page. 


Ap.-SETTING Contest No. 12—On November 1, the date 
on which Contest No. 12 closed, there had been submitted 
184 specimens by 143 contestants, so that the two hundred 
slips were more than sufficient to go around. It required 
several days to get the specimens made up into sets, wrapped 
and mailed, but the work was finally completed, and, by the 
time this number of THE INLAND PRINTER reaches its readers, 
the contestants will probably have all rendered their decisions. 
As soon as these can be compiled the results will be published. 


E. R. Scorr, Le Roy (N. Y.) News—You have some good 
ideas in ad. display, and I regret that space will not permit 
the reproduction of your work so that the defects could be 
pointed out more specifically. A general criticism would be 
that your ads. are not always symmetrical and lack proper 
balance, both in size and location of display. In both the 
five-inch ads. of the Le Roy National Bank you need a line 
of secondary display —in one it should have been “ Capital, 
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$100,000” and in the other “4 Per Cent Paid on Certificates 
of Deposit ””—and with lighter dashes these would be very 
commendable. The style of type used for “We Invite You 
to Call” in the three-inch ad. is too large and out of harmony 
with that used for the balance of the ad. After the main dis- 
play line is selected, it should be remembered that one or two 
other lines, according to the size of the ad., should be given 
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secondary prominence, with the body of the ad. and any other 
display considerably smaller. 


C. E. CUNNINGHAM, editor and publisher of the Newton 
(Miss.) Record, sends the following interesting letter: 


Newton, Mississippr, October 9, 1902. 
Mr. O. F. Byxbee, Scranton, Pennsylvania: 

Dear Sir,—I note your comments in this month’s Intanp PRINTER 
in regard to the Record, and I have made the improvement you sug- 
gested by putting on more impression, and am mailing you under sepa- 
rate cover a copy of to-day’s issue, on which I would like to have your 
opinion. It has several ads. in it which I consider above the average 
in attractiveness, and the heading on the first page, over the write-up 
of the town, is something out of the usual order of get up. I am send- 
ing you copies of the issues of the last few weeks, but only the last 
number, was printed since the change in impression. The press I am 
using is a Washington hand press, and an old one (the only old thing 
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advertiser is made to pay part of the expense of getting up their reading 
matter the reader must expect to find some things that he would rather 
have just a little different; or else that our local advertisers write up 
their paid matter in such an attractive way that the subscribers really 
enjoy reading it. Yours truly, Howarp RussELt. 
Mr. Russell is no doubt thoroughly familiar with the condi- 
tions at Fort Collins, but I should be inclined to attribute the 
increased revenue from paid readers to increased circulation 
rather than the location of the items. Observation and expe- 
rience have both convinced me that the advice given in the 
department on the question is sound, but I am glad to get 
opinions on both sides. What do other readers think? 


Papers are undoubtedly sent me many times marked “ For 
Criticism” with the single hope that some real nice things 
will be said, but with no genuine desire for criticism. Occa- 
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in the shop) at that, so I consider the presswork is Ar when this is 
taken into consideration. 

I notice the last issue of THe INLAND PRINTER contains a com- 
munication from the editor of the Smithville (Mo.) Star, who seems 
to be an unusually busy man, but “ there are others,” and I am not far 
behind him. You see the class of paper we get out, which is an all- 
home print, six-column folio, and all the work of the office is done by 
myself and one other printer. I do every line of writing, both editorial 
and local; do the jobwork, which runs from about $40 to $75 a month; 
I not only set all the ads., but write the copy for them besides; read 
proof, make up the forms, run job presses, collect the monthly accounts, 
run the business end and receive visitors. In addition I am also corre- 
spondent for four daily papers. 

A number of papers sprang up here before I came, but their careers 
were “brief and checkered.” I am determined, however, to make a 
success of my venture, if such a thing can be done here, and I believe 
it can be. I suppose the first year will be the most difficult one to pass 
through, and I only have two months now to tide over, and I haven’t 
lost any money yet. 

My limited knowledge of the printing business has been obtained 
principally from THe INLAND PrinTER. Very truly, 

C. E. CunnincHaM. 


The Record is one of the neatest folios in the country, and 
Mr. Cunningham can be justly proud of the result of his 
activities. 


Paip READERS AmoncG Loca ItemMs.—The following letter 
takes up the question of publishing paid readers among local 
news items, which was discussed in THE INLAND PRINTER for 


October : 
Fort Cotiins, Cotorapo, October 4, 1902. 


O. F. Byxbee, 829 Madison Avenue, Scranton, Pennsylvania: 

Dear Sir,—I have been greatly interested in the discussion in your 
department of THz INLAND PrinTER as to whether or not paid notices 
should be permitted to go in news columns, and am inclined to take 
sides with Brother Hogue, of the Eaton Herald. I have owned quite 
a number of weekly papers at different times and places, my specialty 
being the buying of run-down papers in good fields and building them 
up to where they will sell at a handsome profit, on account of their 
large cash receipts. In my earlier ventures I gave this matter very 
little consideration. Later on I thought, as you do, that the paid 
notices should be kept separate from the reading matter, and as an 
inducement to the advertisers, I made a 5-cent-a-line rate for locals 
under the “ Business Nc:'zes” heading, and 10 cents in straight read- 
ing. This kept the reading columns almost entirely free from paid 
matter and made my papers take very well with subscribers. 

Something over four years ago I bought my present paper, the Fort 
Collins Express, after it had been closed out at sheriff’s sale. There 
were two other papers in the town, and at the time I came here I found 
that one of them was taking locals at 5 cents per line, the other paper 
and mine charging 10 cents. The cheaper paper classified most of its 
locals and we continued on the ro-cent basis. The result has been that 
my paper has increased from eight hundred to over eighteen hundred in 
circulation and has carried more lines of paid matter at 10 cents than 
I was ever able to get in other towns, correspondingly as good in a 
business way, at 5 cents. 

While this may not be a fair test it seems to me that it shows that 
the people of a community may be educated up to the fact that if an 


sionally some one will go so far as to send a note requesting 
that a paper be not mentioned at all unless the comments 
are favorable; in most cases these are consigned to the waste 
basket. But there are very many who really desire to better 
their papers, and these correct the errors noted and are 
returned again and again. In August the Augusta (Ga.) 
Herald received this comment: 

While the Herald has an abundance of very readable matter and many 
feature heads, the make-up and presswork have the appearance of being 


rushed and slighted. Column rules have vanished in places and are 
unnecessarily prominent in others. There are two sizes of type used in 
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the running titles and both are badly worn. There should be another 
lead above the date line of the first page, and the rules on either side 
of this line should be transposed. 


Such a comment would ordinarily discourage a newspaper 
man, but W. G. Gredig, foreman of the Herald, is not that 
kind, as evidenced by the following letter: 

Avucusta, Georcia, October 5, 1902. 
Mr. O. F. Byxbee, Scranton, Pennsylvania: 


Dear S1r,— Some time ago I sent you a copy of the Augusta Herald 
for criticism. Your criticism, while not very complimentary, was an 
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unbiased and just one. I have endeavored to improve on the defective 
points mentioned by you and send you another paper by this mail in 
order to let you judge. We issue an afternoon, a Sunday morning and 
a weekly paper, and with the small force we use it is true that things 
are rather hurried at times. We have three Linotype machines, which 
run eight hours each day. The paper is printed on a Scott perfecting 
press. I think that the fact that the forms are stereotyped will explaih 
in some degree the faulty appearance of the paper. I will be glad if 
you will compare the two papers, the criticism previously given, and the 
paper I send you, and, while I would of course like a complimentary 
criticism, I prefer to get a “‘ good likeness ’’— to see the defects and try 
to remedy them. 
Thanking you for your trouble, I am, Very truly, 
W. G. Grepic, Foreman Herald. 


It is remarkable what a transformation can be wrought in a 
publication by attention to details. The Herald looks like a 
different paper now. The display heads are a little crowded, 
but a lead or two more on either side of the dashes and 
between the lines will relieve this, and a lead more on either 
side of the date line is advisable. The presswork is all that 
could be desired. 








GLADYS. 


“An Artist’s Dream!” Has artist e’er 
In fancy, pictured aught so fair 
As Gladys? See the large, soft eyes 
Gaze at you, in their mild surprise — 
The flossy, silken waves of hair, 


Those lovely lips, a perfect pair 
4 Of rosebuds, breathing fragrance rare; 
Look! and then faintly realize 
“An Artist’s Dream.” 


ley of the artist — and despair, 
ow could a humble poet dare 
To write of beauty which defies 
All arts save one, which here supplies 
A pictured poem! ’Tis, I’d swear, 
“An Artist’s Dream.” 
4 | oe a 





AT THE CLUB. 


Von Mriner—“ The Chinese claim to have invented print- 
ing. I’ll bet a woman did it.” 

Van Tasset — “ Why?” 

Von Miner —“ The last page of a Chinese book is always 
the first. Saves time finding how the story ends! ”— Cincin- 
nati Commercial Tribune. 
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Practical Bookbinding 














BY A. HUGHMARK, 


This department respectfully invites questions and correspond- 
ence from bookbinders and blank-book makers. Any communica- 
tions relating to jobs not met with in the daily routine, or ptrsonal 
experience of interest to the craft, will be given consideration. All 
communications should be addressed to 214 Monroe street, Chicago. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers, 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


Tue Art oF Booxsinpinc.— By J. W. Zaehnsdorf. A practical treat- 
ise on the art, with many examples. 200 pages; illustrated; plates. 
Cloth, $1.50. 

BooxsInDING For Amateurs.— By W. J. E. Crane. Gives descrip- 
tions of the various tools and appliances required, and minute instruc- 
tions for their effective use. 184 pages; 156 illustrations. Cloth, $1. 

MANUAL OF THE Art OF BooxsInpING.— By B. Nicholson. Con- 
tains full directions in the different branches of orwarding, gilding and 
finishing; also the art of marbling book edges and paper. Designed for 
the practical workman, the amateur and the book collector. 317 pages; 
illustrated; plates ana 7 sheets marbled paper. Cloth, $2.25. 

HAND-SEWED, PAPER-COVERED Booxs.—E. S. C. writes: 
“T have a lot of books to sew by hand for paper covers. 
Which is the better method —to sew on strings, glue up and 
then cut apart, or cut apart first, leaving strings to project?” 
Answer.— If the books are glued first, before being cut apart, 
the first and last sections will work over the ends of string 
when first opened. The thread looped around these strings 
will become straight, thus leaving the sheets fastened in at 
kettle stitches only. Leave short ends to be “fanned out” 
and either glue them over the back or cover them up on the 
inside with a reinforcing strip. 


LETTERING AND GiLpING.— P. H. F., in addition to inquiry 
regarding the making of joints, desires to know of a short but 
efficient procedure for lettering and gilding, and list of tools 
necessary for the work. Also the name of some books on the 
subject of lettering and gilding. Answer—To begin finish- 
ing, a lettering pallet is necessary, and some type, a single 
fillet and a two or three line fillet are all the tools required to 
get practice. After these have been mastered any fancy roll 
can be handled with equal ease. For those who desire a 
handbook with particular attention to finishing, the one by 
J. W. Zaehnsdorf, mentioned at the head of this department, 
is best adapted for the use of beginners. For the finisher 
who desires to further advance in this most interesting 
branch of the binders’ art, “ Bookbinding,” by Douglas Cock- 
erell, is to be recommended. 


Makinc Jomnts.—P. H. F. writes: “I am learning the 
bookbinders’ trade and have been gathering from books on the 
subject and from observation. I am bothered in making the 
joints; they become too stiff, not allowing the covers to open 
with sufficient ease. When the cover comes to about forty- 
five degrees, there is a strain on the bo<y of the book. I have 
tried different kinds of joints—the one folded leaf pasted to 
the first and last signatures, the zigzag joint described by 
Douglas Cockerell in his book (page 82), and also the cloth 
joint. I prefer the cloth joint with made end-papers, as it 
looks neat when well made and appears strong. I would like 
to master it, but how? Would you advise lacing the cords 
into the boards? So far I have not done that.” Answer.— 
The joint has been an unsolved problem, not only to begin- 
ners but to many a man who has spent years at the bench 
as a journeyman bookbinder. This is a part of the work 
that makes or spoils the binding, more so than any other oper- 
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OLD BLACK JOE. 


““Gone are the days when my heart was young and gay; 
Gone are my friends from the cotton fields away; 
Gone from this world to a better land I know. 

I hear their gentle voices calling, ‘Old Black Joe.’ ” 
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ation in forwarding. To get a perfect joint it is necessary to 
start with the rounding of the back. This requires the utmost 
care. It should not be too round or rounded to the center, 
nor yet too flat. The book should not be pounded on the side, 
as that will force the first and last signatures away from the 
back and thus make it impossible to turn.them over into a 
joint when backing. In backing the joint should be equal in 
depth to the thickness of board to be used for cover. Boards 
should always be laced in and the slips well pounded down 
into the boards, taking care not to cut the slips or mar the 
boards when doing this. It is also best to tap the joint lightly 
with the hammer, bringing the board well up while doing this, 
then press before putting on leather back. The leather should 
be well pared, but not so thin as to impair the strength where 
“turn in” comes in the joint. These “turn ins” should not 
be too large, as that will make a clumsy joint. It is not neces- 
sary to stretch the leather too much. After the leather has 
been turned in, the book should be laid flat with. fore edge 
toward operator, the cover thrown back and both ends of 
cover lifted up. This is to give more leather between the 
covers at the ends; otherwise the boards would be drawn in 
tight when dry. Before closing up the book a stiff folder 
should be run along the joint and board, forcing the cover 
into a straight line with the joint; then the folder should be 
pressed down on the inside of open cover over the joint 
between the two “turn ins.” When this operation is com- 
pleted, the board and joint should be horizontal and the edge 
of the board and the inside of joint should be perpendicular. 
The leather should be seen between the two as a narrow dark 
line straight from end to end. The final operation at this 
time is to put in suitable “driers” (tins) between cover and 
book, and then to rub up the bands, set the “heads” and tie 
up for drying. When about half dry the covers should again 
be opened and the folder used on the joint in the same manner 
as when putting in the leather. ._When ready to paste up, the 
joint should be thoroughly cleaned and the surplus leather 
at “turn ins” cut away. The joint and paste-up leaf should 
be well pasted (not glued) and then picked up and laid loosely 
over the cover while it is rubbed into the joint. A thin paper 
should always be used to rub on, both for cleanliness and ease 
of manipulation. This holds good for both paper and cloth 
joints. Both covers should be thrown back after being 
pasted up. This can be done by means of pieces of board 
when stood up on end or by wads of paper placed between 
covers when laid down. Close up before too dry. The time 
to close up can be ascertained by drawing the finger along 
the joints. If left open too long, the leather will have a 
rough, jagged line on the outside, and in some cases strain 
loose from board, giving the back a blistered appearance. 


BOOKBINDERS’ AMBITION. 


For some reason this attribute is hard to discover among 
members of the craft, especially with the younger element in 
the large cities. The cause of this apathy is hard to explain 
unless it be that each individual depends on the strength of the 
union to carry him through most difficulties. This unpardon- 
able and slothful negligence on the part of the individual to 
attempt to force his fellows to carry a burden that he himself 
is too lazy to shoulder can not be too strongly cczdemned. 
When a boy is entered as an apprentice, he is old enough to 
realize that this world is not a playhouse, but a beehive where 
drones are not tolerated.. It should be his endeavor to learn 
not only all he is put to do well and quickly, but he should 
try to master the work he sees constantly but gets little oppor- 
tunity to practice. This can be done by any one who has the 
ambition. The time will surely come when these extra efforts 
will be well paid. An apprentice of this kind will be another 
spoke in the wheel of the union to which he will ultimately 
belong as a member. It has been the union policy to gain 
strength by numbers; hereafter a greater strength can be 
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attained by looking up the claims of craftsmanship of appli- 
cants and leaving the incompetents to shift for themselves. It 
is a fact that to-day these same incompetents enjoy the priv- 
ilege of palming themselves off as journeymen bookbinders on 
unsuspecting employers, whose redress is of course to dis- 
charge them, but not before some particular piece of work 
has been botched or spoiled, and time and temper lost. There 
are a number of men in the ranks of the bookbinders to-day 
who are capable, intelligent and thorough, some with artistic 
talents of a high order, but these men have gained their 
standing through ambition and a strong determination to 
overcome any obstacles in their way, working night and day 
while young, this being their pleasure and sometimes rest. 
With the modern bookbinder(?) the chief object in life is 
to divide the twenty-four hours into three equal parts, two 
for doubtful pleasures, when, if he can, he will spend his 
money in advance, and incidentally rest after his efforts. The 
third part —the working part — he considers a necessary evil 
that he would like to abrogate still more. He can manage to 
keep busy during this period by watching the clock and the 
“boss,” figuring out new combinations for “ gigs” and nursing 
the “tired feeling,” a chronic trouble with his class. 


HOW GOLD LEAF IS MADE, 


The gold, twenty-two carats fine, is run through heavy 
rollers, coming out a ribbon about an inch wide and of the 
thickness of blotting-paper. The ribbon is clipped into inch 
squares, and placed between the leaves of a parchment book 
three inches square. This book is called the “cutch,” and 
contains two hundred leaves. When it has been placed in 
a heavy parchment envelope it is given to a brawny workman. 
He stands before a pounding block of solid granite and, with 
an iron hammer weighing fifteen pounds, beats the “cutch” 
until the gold within is three inches square, instead of one 
inch. The blow struck is not the crushing blow of a butcher’s 
ax; it must rebound lightly. The gold is next cut in quarters 
and placed in another book called the “shoda,” which .con- 
tains some eight hundred and fifty leaves. This book consists 
of a peculiar substance made from the entrails of oxen. It 
is as fine and smooth and flexible as the lining of an egg shell. 
It is very costly, the price of a single book being $50. A book 
will stand one hundred and fifty beatings, after which it is 
sold to manufacturers of imitation gold leaf. 

The “shoda” is beaten with a lighter hammer and a more 
expert strike. The idea is to make the leaf a little thicker 
on the edges than in the middle. This is in order that when 
the leaf is finally trimmed and sold, the manufacturer and not 
the buyer will get the advantage of the heavier part. 

Up to this time all the work is in the hands of men. The 
transferring of the leaf from the “shoda” to the next book 
and the final beating has always been the work of women. A 
light touch and a deft hand are required to do this without 
breaking the leaf, which has now been beaten to the thinness 
of the thinnest tissue-paper. 

The last book is called the “mould,” and has one thou- 
sand leaves. In it the gold tissue is beaten to one-fourth that 
delicate thickness. 

The girls sit at little enclosed desks in an almost airless 
room. The smallest draft of wind must be excluded, so light 
is the substance handled. As it is, quantities fly about and 
settle in the girls’ hair and clothing. The walls and corners 
glisten with it. In front of each girl is a fine leather cushion, 
and at her side are piled the “moulds.” She turns the leaves 
and with the aid of two slender wooden tools, one a pincers 
and the other a kind of stiletto, lifts the shimmering gold, 
drops it on the leather cushion, and breathes on it gently to 
flatten it. This must all be done lightly and quickly. With 
two strokes of a wooden stamp called a “ wagon,” something 
like a cooky cutter, the gold is cut into a three and three- 
eighths inches square. The trimmings are swept back into 
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a box, and the gold is again lifted and dropped between the 
leaves of a tissue-paper book, where it becomes the gold leaf 
of commerce. Twenty of them are sold together in a pack- 
age. The retail price is $7.50. An expert workwoman can 
make from sixty to eighty books a day— New England Sta- 
tioner and Printer. 
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BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

PunctuatTion.— B anges Wilson. For letter-writers, authors, print- 
ers, and correctors of the press. Cloth, $1. 


Pens AND Types.— By Benjamin Drew. A book of hints and helps 
for those who write, print, teach or learn. Cloth, $1.25. 


PRooFREADING.— By F. Horace Teall. A series of essays for readers 
and their employers, and for authors and editors. Cloth, $1. 


BiceLow’s HanpBook oF Punctuation gives full information regard- 
ing punctuation and other typographical matters. Cloth, 50 cents. 


EnciisH Compounp Worps AND Purases.— By F. Horace Teall. A 
reference list, with statement of principles and rules. Cloth, $2.50. 


Punctuation.— By F. Horace Teall. Rules have been reduced to the 
fewest possible, and useless theorizing carefully avoided. Cloth, $1. 


CompounpING oF EncLisH Worps.— By F. Horace Teall. When and 
why jam, or separation is preferable, with concise rules and alphabet- 
ical lists. Cloth, $1.25. 


TypocraPHic StyLeBooK.— By W. B. McDermutt. A standard of 
uniformity for spelling, abbreviating, compounding, divisions, tabular 
work, use of figures, etc. Vest-pocket size. Leather, 76 pages, 50 cents. 


Vest-POCKET MANUAL OF PrinTING.— A full and concise explanation 
of all the technical points in the printing trade, including chapters on 
punctuation, capitalization, style, marked proof, corrected proof, proof- 
readers’ marks, make-up of a book, imposition of forms. Leather, 86 
pages, 50 cents. 


PeerLtess Wesster Dictionary.— A new vest-pocket dictionary based 
on the International. Over fifty-one thousand words; rules for spelling, 
punctuation, capitalization; tables of weights and measures, parliamen- 
tary law, postal information, bankruptcy law, etc. Printed from new 
plates. Full leather, gilt, 50 cents. 


Correct Composition.— By Theodore Low De Vinne. Second volume 
of the series on “‘ The Practice of Typography.’”’ A treatise on spelling, 
abbreviations, compounding, division, proper use of figures and numerals, 
italic and capital letters, notes, etc., with observations on punctuation 
and proofreading. Cloth, 12mo, 476 pages, $2.14. 

Discount, Per Cent, Etc.—W. N. P., Omaha, Nebraska, 
writes: “Which is correct —‘2% discount on 5-box lots, 
or “2% discount in 5-box lots’? Will you also please give 
a rule for the use of the % (per cent), ° (degree), and ’ 
(minute) marks or characters? What I wish to know is 
when per cent and degree should be spelled out, and when 
the characters should be used. I would like your recom- 
mendation as to a suitable book for use as a reference for 
proofreaders, if there is any. What would you recommend 
to a printer who wishes to make a special preparation for 
this work?” Answer.—‘ Two per cent discount on” is cor- 
rect. It means, of course, discount on the price of such lots. 
Per cent marks are used when it is necessary to save space, 
or in statistical matter with a great many figures, and fre- 
quently in headings of tabular matter. Ordinarily in straight 
reading matter it is better not to use them. Degrees, minutes 
and seconds commonly have the marks in giving latitude and 
longitude, particularly in geographical work, though no one 
could object with any specially strong reason to spelling the 
words whenever any one chose to do so. No hard and fast 
rule can be made, except according to personal preference. 
What is meant by “a reference for proofreaders” is not quite 
clear. Every reference book that is reliable for any person 
is suitable for proofreaders. Books especially useful for them 
are those announced at the head of this department. As to 
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special preparation for proofreading work, our correspondent 
is referred to the paragraph herein headed “ Learning Proof- 
reading.” 

An INSIGNIFICANT CommMa.—C. S., Norwalk, Ohio, wrote, 
with request for a private answer —for neglect of which he 
is asked to grant pardon, because, as he will see on reflection, 
a busy man can not afford the time for such correspondence — 
the following: “Enclosed find two printed slips which will 
give you an idea of the use of the comma which is in con- 
troversy between myself and the lawyer editor. Up to the 
present time it was our style and rule of composition to use 
the comma. I give you an illustration: ‘In Sec. 4624, Rev. 
Stat., the following language is used.’ Now the lawyer 
editor (who knows nothing about a printing-office) decides 
that this is wrong. He claims it should be thus: ‘In Sec. 
4624 Rev. Stat., the following language is used.’ In many 
text-books printed in other States they reverse the citation 
in this manner: ‘In Bates’ Revised Statutes, Sec. 4624, the 
following language is used.’ The West Publishing Company, 
St. Paul, have this style and use it altogether: ‘Section 4624 
of the Revised Statutes reads as follows.’ This is correct. 
But I make this point: That when ‘of the’ is eliminated, 
then the comma should be used. For brevity we cut out the 
‘of the.’ Here is another way it is often used by other pub- 
lishers: ‘ Revised Statutes, Sec. 4624, contains the following 
language.’ In this case you can’t drop the comma after 
Revised Statutes, and the citation is just as good as saying: 
‘Section 4624, Rev. Stat., contains the following language.’ 
Here is where the lawyer editor says the comma is wrong, 
but good in the preceding case. Who is right?” Answer— 
The two printed slips showed nothing additional, except the 
editor’s erasure of the comma. Both parties are right, from 
different points of view. In such citations as the one in dis- 
pute the prevalent usage includes the comma, although in 
many analogous cases it is generally omitted. We may 
instance the British practice of using a comma after the num- 
ber in an address, as “ No. 100, Threadneedle street,” as sim- 
ilar to the citation with the comma, and probably for the 
same reason of elimination that is mentioned by our corre- 
spondent; and the American practice, as “ No. 212 Monroe 
street,” as similar to the omission desired by the editor. 
Possibly citations like “12 N. Y. Rep., 356.” Another matter 
that is far more important is the duty of the proofreader to 
do without question what those in authority wish him to do. 
Whether the editor knew or did not know anything about 
printing-offices, he had undoubted authority to control the 
use or non-use of a comma; and when he indicated plainly 
that he preferred non-use, the only proper proceeding left to 
the proofreader was immediate compliance. The proofreader 
certainly is entitled to have his own opinion, but it is not 
always expedient to express it strenuously. 


LEARNING PROOFREADING.—We have received many letters 
asking for recommendation of.a method of learning to be 
a proofreader, of which this, from Wichita, Kansas, is a speci- 
men: “I am desirous of as<crtaining just what constitutes a 
first-class proofreader, and then what course to pursue in 
order to attain that degree of perfection. I am a proofreader 
myself (on rather a small scale, no doubt), but I feel that 
there must be something higher in the profession which there 
is no opportunity of acquiring here. Wichita is not a large 
place, and wages are low here, proofreaders not being under 
union jurisdiction. I wish to qualify myself for something 
better.” A small portion only of this letter is quoted here, but 
that is selected as a typical expression of a common desire 
for betterment that seems to be based on a spirit of true 
ambition. Some of the letters, however, unlike this one, 
indicate a first and pressing need of elementary education. 
All proofreaders should know how to spell, how to punctu- 
ate, and how to be somewhat systematic in capitalizing, etc. 
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In fact, they should know these things so thoroughly that it 
would be impossible even to write a letter that would not 
exemplify such knowledge. Some of the letters are badly 
written in all these respects. The one quoted is the best — 
in fact, really good. It is much easier to tell how not to 
become a good proofreader than to tell how one may learn. 
The most effective way to secure assurance of inadequate 
learning is to study one of the advertised correspondence 
courses. We know, from personal test of one of the gradu- 
ated students of one “school,” that that school did not make 
a proofreader of that person; and we know, from personal 
sight of the printed lessons of one school, that those lessons 
would never give the necessary instruction, no matter how 
thoroughly they were studied. We have no doubt, though, 
that a course of lessons can be made which, with the addition 
of the instruction that can not be given otherwise than per- 
sonally, according to individual needs, will greatly facilitate 
progress toward the goal of accomplishment. The series of 
articles entitled “A Study of Proofreading,” just completed 
in THE INLAND PRINTER, has been prepared for this purpose, 
and with the aim continuously to give all the help that can 
be attained in that way, but never with any thought of a 
possibility of fitting any one for thoroughly good practical 
work through mere reading or study of them. That is simply 
impossible—as much so as it is to make an excellent phy- 
sician simply by the course of lessons or lectures that fits him 
to receive a diploma. The medical student must have prac- 
tical finishing experience under the guidance of older phy- 
sicians before he is ready to enter upon independent practice. 
Just so must the young proofreader learn who does not 
simply grow up to the work through experience alone. The 
best school of proofreading is the printing-office. All that 
can be done by correspondence toward technical accomplish- 
ment is to gather into smaller compass that which experience 
alone would take years to impart, and which, as we have said, 
can not be adequately conveyed in printed lessons without 
tutorial addition. 

A first-class proofreader is a rara avis. Many proofread- 
ers hold very good positions who are not really in the first 
class. The very best proofreader is one who has, in addition 
to excellent ability and accomplishment as a compositor, a 
very comprehensive education, and ability to apply his learn- 
ing practically. He must be prepared to make everything 
right in any kind of scientific or technical reading. As an 
instance, the reader who left “abundant consistents of sur- 
face rocks” and “ Pterichkeys ” uncorrected, instead of “ con- 
stituents” and “ Pterichthys,” was not a good proofreader, 
though he worked in a place that posed as having none but 
first-class ones. One may be a very good proofreader and not 
be first class. No one person can ever have all the knowl- 
edge at unaided command that he may at any time be called 
upon to use. Every one who aims at first-class work must 
have some of the best books of reference to assist him in 
verifying what is suspicious; and if he can not secure such 
aid, he must study the writing at every suspicious spot until 
he is sure he knows what is written, and never allow anything 
he is not sure of to pass without at least calling the author’s 
attention to it. This does not begin to cover all the items of 
accomplishment toward first-class proofreading. It would 
take a large book to do that. 





“GEMS OF CURRENT THOUGHT.” 


The example of the Illinois newspaper which has begun 
the issue of the Bible as a serial (a process that will require 
about fifty years) recalls the Texas editor who came across 
the Ten Commandments somewhere and was so struck with 
their excellence that he clipped the passage and ran it under 
the head of “Gems of Current Thought.” — Springfield 
(Mass.) Republican. 
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BY ED S. RALPH, 


IMPORTANT NOTICE.— Contributors to this department are 
requested to hereafter send all specimens for criticism direct to 
The Inland Printer Company, 212 Monroe street, Chicago. Owing 
to increase in his business, we regret to announce that Mr. Ed S, 
Ralph finds it necessary to resign the conduct of the department 
with this issue.— Editor Inland Printer. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING. 50 cents. 


Mopern Letterpress Desicns.—A collection of designs for job com- 
position from the British Printer. 60 cents. 


PracticaL Printer.— By H. G. Bishop. Containing valuable infor- 
— . the apprentice, compositor, pressman, foreman and proprietor. 
oth, $1. 


Book or Designs From Type.— By Ed S. Ralph. A collection of 
up-to-date samples of composition, which every compositor who aims to 
do modern work should have. 50 cents. 


Contests IN TypoGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume I, containing 
230 advertisements, submitted in a contest conducted by Tue INLAND 
Printer. A valuable collection for comparison and study. 40 cents. 


Contests IN TYPOGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume II, containing 
128 letter-heads, submitted in a contest conducted by Tue INLAND 
Printer. A valuable collection for comparison and study. 25 cents. 


Hints on Imposition.— By. T. B. Williams. This book is a thor- 
oughly reliable guide to the imnosition of book forms, and shows, in 
addition to the usual diagrams, the folds of the sheet for each form, with 
concise instructions which may be readily understood. Several chapters 
are devoted to “making” the margins, and this feature alone is well 
worth the price of the book. 4 by 6 inches, full leather, flexible. $1. 


Mopern Type Disptay.— The latest and best book on artistic job 
composition. Its eighty pages contain about one hundred and forty up- 
to-date examples of letter-heads, bill-heads, envelopes, statements, cards 
and other samples of commercial work. In addition to the examples is 
reading matter fully describing the different classes of work and making 
many helpful suggestions for the proper composition of commercial work. 
Compiled and edited by Ed S. Ralph. It is a book which every intelli- 
gent a should possess. Size 7% by 9% inches. Price, 50 cents, 
postpaid. 


J. Hutser, Brooklyn, New York.—Your design is excellent. 

L. F. Doerty, Findlay, Ohio.— Blotter unique and up to 
date. 

Stewart Hoop, Cary, North Dakota.—Your card is very 
neat. 

CHARLES THEISSEN, Omaha, Nebraska.— Cover-design 
very artistic. ? 

GrorceE H. WHEELER, Toronto, Ontario.—Your blotter is 
quite unique. 

E. W. Jounston, Bridgeburg, Ontario.— Specimens uni- 
formly good. 

A. E. Cuapman, San Francisco, California—Your tickets 
are excellent. 

Wit B. SHaw, Washington, D. C.— Covers are very good 
as to designs. 

D. B. Lanpis, Lancaster, Pennsylvania.— Blotter original 
and attractive. 

James L. Kispiz, Durango, Colorado.— Specimens artistic 
and attractive. 

C. S. O. Bovoreautt, Ottawa, Ontario.— Folder neat and 
well displayed. 

Tuapeus S. Wattinc, Freehold, New Jersey.— Cover- 
design artistic. 

W. D. Ament, Sioux City, Ilowa.—The title-page of your 
folder is very good. 

Tue Eagle, Oakfield, Wisconsin—The Reed card is not 
well displayed and the border design is inappropriate for a 
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business card. Other card very good. Miscellaneous speci- 
mens only fair. 

T. H. Srarrorp, Plainfield, New Jersey.— Booklet excel- 
lent in every respect. 

Water K. TrecHSEL, Atlanta, Georgia.— Specimens neat 
and effectively displayed. 

H. S. Srevens, Iowa Falls, Iowa.— Specimens quite neat 
and effectively displayed. 

A. K. Ness, St. Ignace, Michigan—Your menus are very 
unique as well as artistic. 

Epwarp Bunprick, Clear Lake, Iowa. Brochure and 
program neat and artistic. 

Epwarp D. Wits, Waterloo, Indiana— Club program 
excellent in every respect. 

W. R. Terry, Jr., Charlotte, North Carolina—Your work 
is all artistic. We reproduce one of your title-pages, specimen 
No. I. 


It is bad form to cut up panels with too many rules. Other 
specimens quite good. 

Rosco—E THomrson, Ransom, Michigan.— Specimens very 
neat, correctly whited out and well displayed. 

THe Cartton Press, Atlanta, Georgia—Your blotter, 
designed by Mr. Clinkscale, is very attractive. 

Amos F. Owens, Marion, Ohio.—Your specimens show 
good display, neatness and correct whiting out. 

C. C. Woop, Traer, Iowa.— Both of your reset headings 
show decided improvement over reprint copies. 

Epwarp M. SeELxrecc, Chicago, Illinois—— Letter-head and 
envelope very attractive and good as to display. 

CuHartes R. Arnotp, Grenoble, Pennsylvania.— Specimens 
very pleasing as to design and good as to display. 

D. Yates, Chicago, Illinois Your specimens are excellent 
in every respect. We have no criticisms to offer. We repro- 
duce two of your designs, specimens Nos. 2 and 3. 
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No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. 


Epwarp ALLER, Trenton, New Jersey.— Blotters good. 
Card and bill-head excellent. 

W. S. Ossorn, Seabreeze, Florida.— Stationery specimens 
attractive. Other work good. 

H. M. Satt, Cleveland, Ohio— Masonic cover-page and 
stationery headings very good. 

J. C. Wuirr, Brooklyn, New York.— Specimens well bal- 
anced and correctly whited out. 

E. T. Dion, Pawtucket, Rhode Island— Specimens well 
designed and forcefully displayed. 

W. E. Puituips, St. Catharines, Ontario—AII things con- 
sidered, your work reflects much credit. 

Morcan Printinc Company, Austin, Texas.— Specimens 
effectively displayed and well designed. 

Tuomas H. Lirrre, Norfolk, Virginia— Program cover 
excellent as to.design. Menu quite good. 

“YANKEE” Meere.—Your card is a decided improvement 
over the reprint copy. Your work is good. 

Cuartes M. BerKHEIMER, Scranton, Pennsylvania.— Let- 
ter-head excellent as to display and design. 

Srertinc Hart, Jacksonville, Texas—There are too many 
perpendicular rules in the Hodges note-head panel scheme. 


Jackson Quick Print, Waterbury, Connecticut.—Your 
booklet is very good from an artistic standpoint. 

Tuomas N. Lake, Dayton, Ohio—Wayne Township Scuool 
cover is your best specimen. Other jobs ordinary. 

A. H. Jouns, Tampa, Florida—Taken as a whole, your 
specimens are quite creditable. Color schemes faulty. 

CLARENCE T. Linstrum, Georgetown, Texas.— Letter-head 
is excellent. Cards very good. Other specimens fair. 

Heyspacu-BusH Company, Louisville, Kentucky.— Blot- 
ter very artistic and attractive. Other specimens fair. 

Hat Marcusanks, Ennis, Texas.— Specimens truly artis- 
tic in every respect. Your letter-head is especially good. 

H. W. T., New Zealand—yYour advertisement composi- 
tion is very forceful and the designs are above the average. 

U. A. McBrine, Warrensburg, Missouri.— Letter-head well 
displayed and nicely balanced, but we do not like the design. 

E. N. Low, Evanston, Illinois—Your specimens are excel- 
lent as to design, forcefully displayed and correctly whited out. 

C. L. Powers, Westfield, Massachusetts.— Blotters unique 
and very attractive. Your April blotter is certainly artistic. 

Tuomas E. Evans, Scranton, Pennsylvania—Your speci- 
mens are well displayed and artistically designed. Your per- 
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sonal letter-head is not good as to color scheme. We do not 
admire the fancy metal border used in conjunction with the 
plain rule. 

E. T. Runyon, Ada, Ohio.— Philharmonic folder very 
artistic as to design and composition. Other specimens satis- 
factory. : 

Atvan H. Sansorn, Newport, Rhode Island—We fully 
agree with you that your specimen marked “B” is the best. 
It is up to date, simplified in design, well displayed and artis- 
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tic. While your other specimens are not nearly so good, yet 
they are on a par with the copy. 

THE DunuAm Press, Bridgeport, Connecticut.— Circular 
very effectively displayed and designed. Other specimens very 
artistic. 

A. C. Gacg, Santa Clara, California—yYour bill-head would 
have been much better had you omitted the Jenson ornaments 
in the panel. 

Joun T. Emerick, Wheeling, West Virginia—Window 
card quite well designed. Too much red ink was used in the 
color scheme. 

GrorcE W. O’Neat, Greensboro, North Carolina—yYour 
specimens are very effectively designed, well printed and force- 
fully displayed. 

Raymonp N. Gera, Holyoke, Massachusetts—We have no 
criticisms to make on your duplicate order sheets. The 
design and display are good. 

J. Warren Lewis, Kansas City, Missouri— Letter-head 
design very artistic and attractive. Booklet well displayed and 
nicely designed. Cover-page not good. 

A Susscriser, Orange, New Jersey —While it is largely a 
matter of taste and both letter-heads fe good, yet we prefer 
the heading printed on the white stock. 

JosepH C. Harnace, Ocala, Florida—Your border design 
is entirely too black for the type used inside of it. As you arean 
apprentice, it is important that your early impressions be along 
the right lines. For this reason we recommend that you pur- 
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chase from The Inland Printer Company a copy of “ Modern 
Type Display.” 

T. E. Asporr, Spokane, Washington.—Your specimens are 
deserving of praise, taken as a whole. It is not wise to send 
sO many specimens for criticism at one time. 


Cart F. Linx, Kirksville, Missouri—Your No. 2 cover 
specimen is the best. It is a very neat cover. Reset letter- 
head quite an improvement over the reprint copy. 


LAWRENCE WEITLISPACH, Streator, Illinois—Your reset 
statement heading of the Home Ice Company is a decided 
improvement over the reprint copy. Other specimens excel- 
lent. 

Prentiss C. Donce, Burlington, Virginia — Letter-head 
very good. Bill-head quite striking. Cover-page would have 
been good if the border had been worked in some subdued 
color. 

J. L. Merxie, Grand Forks, British Columbia.—We like 
your script heading the best. It took less time to set the job 
in this form and it makes a neater heading than the panel 
design. 

Mr. Apert K. Ness, of St. Ignace, Michigan, and Miss 
Violet N. Sutherland were married Monday, October 20. The 
Inland Printer Company extends its best wishes to Mr. and 
Mrs. Ness. 

W. S. Panxey, Houston, Texas.——Your specimens are 
every one first-class. Whenever you reset a heading or job 
of any kind, you make a decided improvement. We repro- 
duce two of your reset card specimens, together with reprint 
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copy. Nos. 4 and 6 are reprint copies. Nos. 5 and 7 are 
the same jobs, reset. We think these specimens will prove 
very beneficial to our readers. Criticism is unnecessary. 

H. C. RamspeELt, Utica, New York.—Taken as a whole, 
your specimens reflect credit. We kindly ask that you send 
fewer specimens at a time, as you will get better results from 
our criticisms. 

W. J. Carver, Council Bluffs, Iowa—Taken as a whole, 
your specimens are good. The title-page of your Sunday- 
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school Convention program is not good. The type used for 
display is too large and the design is not pleasing. 


Joun N. Pace, Osnabruck, North Dakota— From a dis- 
play view-point we like the Fiterman ad. best. As regards to 
the wording of the advertisements, they are both very poor. 


W. E. Lamson, Rapid City, South Dakota.—The only good 
thing about the Arun is the cover-page, which is quite neat and 
good as to design. The ad. composition is something terrible. 


D. GustaFson, Red Wing, Minnesota Our objection to 
the Red Wing Printing Company envelope corner lies in the 
ornament. It is entirely too 
large. Had the ornament em- 
ployed on your personal letter- 
head been used, instead of the 
one now in evidence on this 
| N. obgren envelope corner, the effect 
would have been much better. 
Other specimens are all first- 
| SECRETARY class. We reproduce one of 
| RED WING , 
your envelope corners, speci- 
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Velen eee men No. 8. We wish.-to call 
: especial attention to the ap- 
| Red Ming, Minn. propriate “tying together” 
| the name of the user and the 
| No. 8. city address. 


F. Grssons, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania—JIn the future, 
when you send us specimens, please comply with our request 
and send them flat. Your specimens are neat, attractive and 
well displayed. 


D. M. Gorvon, Nashville, Tennessee-—Type employed on 
the Lowenstein business card is too large. We notice that you 
are prone to this fault. We advise you to use smaller type. 
Your stationery specimens are deserving of praise. 


James A. TRENT, Trundle’s Crossroads, Tennessee.— State- 
ment heading very neat and well displayed. They are well 
worth $3 per thousand, instead of $2.25. The ornaments on 
each side of the Stoltz heading should have been omitted. 


WALTER REDFIELD, Denison, Iowa——yYour letter-head is 
fairly good as to design. The type used in the side panels 
is too large. We see no reason for setting one side in lower- 
case and the other in capitals. The color scheme is not good. 


B. E. Nosts, Seattle, Washington.— Letter-head correctly 
displayed, well balanced and good as to whiting out. The 
color scheme would have been better had your customer 
allowed it to be printed as originally intended. Your cards 
are quite good. 


Hunttey S. Turner, Ayer, Massachusetts.— Specimens 
excellent in every way. Specimen No. 9, which we herewith 
reproduce, is evidently built upon the precept that “An honest 
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confession is good for the soul.” It is a good thing that Mr. 
Cheney placed in the lower right-hand corner in italic paren- 
thetical sentence “ The above is no joke.” We thought it was. 


E. L. Surron, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin—In regard to 
your Christmas souvenir we would advise you to get out some- 
thing in the way of a brochure containing a very simple 
announcement, making the brochure as elegant and refined 


as possible. Have broad margins and do not make any attempt 
at elaboration. We would do this in preference to showing 
various specimens of work already turned out. Your speci- 
mens are good in every way. 


J. S. Warren, Danbury, Connecticut— Specimens well 
designed and neat. The horizontal ruling at end of lines in 
the Union Baptist Association cover, employed to square up 
the type design, is not very pleasing. We would not advise 
you to pursue this plan on any piece of work. 


Cart V. Giisert, Tremont, Ohio.—Your work is quite 
good, considering your experience. We would advise you to 
get a copy of “Modern Type Display” from The Inland 
Printer Company. It will tell you many things that our lim- 
ited space in this department will not admit of. 


E. G. Gress, Easton, Pennsylvania——Your present speci- 
mens are of a decided artistic tone. They are better than your 
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previous specimens. We reproduce one of your title-pages, 
specimen No. 10. The correct display, ornamentation and sim- 
plicity are commendable. The top and bottom type lines were 
printed in red, balance black. 

O. G. Krnezey, Seattle, Washington—We think the letter 
you sent us is a Jenson italic J. These freak letters should 
never be made by typefounders. They are always confus- 
ing, even to printers. If they are confusing to printers, how 
must they be to people who know nothing about printing? 


GtenN H. Bent Ley, Glenwood, Colorado.—The Glenwood 
Post advertisement, printed on an autumn leaf, makes an odd 
and attractive announcement. Cover-pages quite unique. Con- 
sidering the material you have to work with, we think your 
specimens compare very favorably with others of a like class. 


Wiu1aM B. Brown, Kansas City, Missouri—AIt is impos- 
sible for us to criticize such large parcels of specimens as you 
send, other than in a general way. Taken as a whole, your 
work reflects considerable credit. We consider “ Episodes in 
the Life of Ye Printer” a very unique and attractive advertise- 
ment. It deserves unstinted praise. 


Wise & ConeEtty, Cleveland, Ohio.— Specimens excellent. 


We are at a loss to account for the punching through of the 
word “No” on your envelope. It may be that something in 
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the tympan causes it. However, if all the envelopes are 
wrinkled, we would look for the cause of the wrinkle, which 
we are led to believe causes some of your trouble. 


H. F. Rusey, Glidden, Ilowa.—Your reprint heading is an 
improvement over the copy. We would advise you to get a 
copy of “Modern Type Display” from The Inland Printer 
Company. By a study of the various treatises on job compo- 
sition, together with the examples of type display contained 
therein, we believe that the book will prove a profitable invest- 
ment to you. 


M. W. Moreau, Chicago, Illinois—Advertisements are 
forcefully displayed and at- 
tractively designed. We re- 
produce one of your ads., 
specimen No. It. 


J. D. McAra, Calgary, 
Canada.—Taken as a whole, 
your specimens are very cred- 
itable, both as to design and 
THAT composition. The best way to 


get benefit from this depart- 
B=. aol ment is to send two or three 


specimens at a time and ask 
AND questions concerning them 


that have perplexed you. We 
Posen believe if all our contribu- 


tors would do this and mail 
” st 


us copies of the different 
specimens clearly printed on 
Ghe COMMERCIAL 
PUBLICITY Co. 























white paper and in black ink, 
together with specimens of 
the work as sent to the cus- 
tomer, this department would 
be more beneficial. 
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ick: Ep F. Cottins, Wakefield, 
Massachusetts. — Type used 
on the Sampson bill-head entirely too large. It is a mistake 
to use such large type on stationery headings. In regard to the 
way the matter in box headings on tabular work should read, 
we are of the opinion that it should read away. from the table. 
Our reason for this is owing to the fact that the reader usu- 
ally holds the book in the left hand and it is natural to turn 
the book toward the body, or to the right. If the book was 
turned to the left, it would make it very awkward indeed. 


Tue A. B. SAunpers Press, Guysville, Ohio, sends us 
specimen No. 12 with the remark that it proved a very difficult 
piece of composition for them to handle. The two main display 
lines in an envelope corner are the firm name and the address 
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L. W. McNEIL, 
wromec'e Dealer in 
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ooo ANG Cigars... 
33 N. Court St. ATHENS, OHIO. 


No. 12. 





line. It will be noticed that the words “dealers in” are as 
prominent almost as the firm name. The line “ wholesale and 
retail dealer in” should be set in very small type. The busi- 
ness engaged in should have had much less prominence. 
There is a treatise on envelope corners in “ Modern Type 
Display,” published by The Inland Printer Company. We 
would advise you to purchase this book, as it will tell you many 
things you should know. 


RIVALRY OF THE PRESS AND THE TYPESETTER, 


There has been a feeling of jealousy in the Record office 
for some weeks. We really dislike to carry our family trou- 
bles to the public, but in this case it must be done. Some time 
since we printed a picture of the new Simplex typesetting 
machine. Now that was a simple matter and was done inno- 
cently enough. But the paper was no sooner mailed than it 
was apparent that we had given offense to the new Whitlock 
two-revolution press. 

“Ain’t I just as pretty as you?” asked the press, as it 
peered around the door sill at the typesetter. “Ain’t I just as 
important as you are, and didn’t I cost as much?” 

But the typesetting machine only snickered and made imi- 

“Think you are mighty smart, don’t you?” reviled the 
press. “I'll pour molasses in you some of these days, and 
then you’ll have occasion to feel stuck up. Why, just you 
watch me for a time and you'll see what a fine piece of machin- 





Photo by S. Earl Ritter, Akron, Ohio. 


“HOT LUNCH AT ALL HOURS.” 


ery really looks like. Just see the cylinder go round and round, 
as true and even as the world on its axis, and it don’t squeak 
any more than the earth, either. Just watch how perfectly 
balanced each wheel and lever is. See that eccentric, now, 
and you'll envy my beauty, even though I haven’t had my 
picture took by the despots who don’t know a good thing when 
they see it. Just look how carefully I pick up the paper with 
one hand, carry it round the cylinder and take it with my other 
hand right out to the jogger. See how I even blow a slight 
breath from my air spring down onto the paper, to put it just 
where it belongs.” 

“Yes, but I can read, and you can’t, you illiterate nobody,” 
said the typesetter. 

“Maybe I can’t, but I can beat you on figures,” replied the 
press. “Just see how I keep an account of every sheet of 
paper I print, and see how beautifully I print it, too. You 
think you’re mighty smart because you can read, but I can 
write and I can figure, so I’ve got two of the R’s to your one. 
Then I’m an artist, too. Just see what pretty pictures I can 
draw. You may be all right in your place, old fellow, but it 
ain’t no such place as mine.” 

Now, that’s the sort of thing the Record has been putting 
up with, and so to keep peace in the family, it intrudes on the 
public long enough to give a picture of the press herewith. 
Of course, the Record is as proud of the press as it is of the 
typesetter. Neither one would be worth anything without the 
other or a substitute of some kind, and each is as pretty and 
as perfect as human ingenuity can devise. 

Now, let us have peace— Ontario Record, Ontario, Cali- 
fornia. 
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The Man at the 
Window 














BY THOMAS WOOD STEVENS. 


It was, I think, about three years ago that Andrew Lang 
(who, perhaps more ardently than any other man, had blown 
Fame’s penny-trumpet for the cult of Omar), turned upon the 
Persian and drove him from his house of books. For, said 
the learned Englishman, Omar had become the shortcut to 
culture, and—a bore. At the word, the earth trembled; and 
thousands of smug disciples of the oriental mystic suddenly 
gasped, turned pale, and threw away their Rubaiyat books, 
disclaiming that they had ever heard a poet sing of Wine and 
Love and Roses. For which the cognoscenti, knowing that 
Omar still lived, and desiring to worship in private rather 
than to set up their idols in the market-place, gave lasting 
tokens of their gratitude to Andrew Lang. 

But among American printers, Lang’s dictum was an idle 
wind upon a hilltop. And to this day, as for many days to 
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PAGE FROM RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. 


come, we hear the presses grinding out the dear but jaded 
words. One is moved to exclaim with the parodist: 


Each morn a new edition brings, you say: 
Yes, but who buys the Book of Yesterday? 

And this, the Autumn month that loosed the Flood — 
How can it take the weary stuff away! 


Among the latest editions is that printed for Godfrey A. S. 
Wieners at the University Press; it seems, on the whole, to be 
a creditable book, although it is difficult to understand why 


any one should use Satanick type —or any black-letter — and 
then double-lead it. The very spirit of the letter rebels against 
such a manner of composition, and the quaint, sturdy beauty of 
its Gothic line becomes a striped and illegible reproach. 

Of the designs which Louis B. Coley has made for this 
book, it would be captious to say anything unkind. Mr. 
Coley muct be regarded, in spite of his considerable experi- 
ence, aS an amatc-:r; yet even the crudest of his work has a 
charm that many of the professional designers fail to impart. 
The borders and letters made for the present volume, though 
completed some time ago, show an advance over all his 
previous efforts; and while the field wherein he labors is no 
richer than we find it now, an improvement merits all the 
praise of an achievement. 

* * * 

Rather more to thé point is the announcement that Mr. 
Wieners has bought the stock of books formerly published 
by Doxey at the Sign of the Lark, and that the famous sign 
now hangs over his bookstore at 662 Sixth avenue, New York. 
The Lark, as originally issued, was the most joyous nonsense 
we have had in many years; in its classic pages Gelett Burgess 
found an outlet for his peculiar genius, when that genius was 
at its highest flowering pitch. There has been good work 
from him since, but nothing so irretrievably clever as the 
things in the Lark, Yet in that glorious flight he was not alone. 
So in the bound volumes of the Lark, Mr. Wieners holds some- 
thing far more desirable, to my mind, than all the editions of 
Omar that he can print. And, inasmuch as he seems to plan 
the publication of new material following the general lines 
laid down by Mr. Doxey, we can only wish him well, and that 
fearfully, for his task is probably beyond his opportunities. In 
view of the stir they make in New York about the search for 
genius, and the mouse the mountain brings forth, one is con- 
strained to believe in the rarity of the immortal tre. 

* * * 


At last, after many days of preparation and the expenditure 
of much ink in promising The Reader has made its bow. Mr. 
Herbert Copeland, its editor, comes into the field with a host 
of ideas, and the avowed intention of making a place for his 
magazine beside the leading reviews of the day. Now, when 
one considers the self-satisfied air of the reviews already 
existing, and the attitude they are compelled to assume in 
order to retain any semblance of authority, this does not seem 
impossible. Surely the Bookman is not so independent, nor 
the Critic so clever, nor the Book-buyer so select, as to close 
the field to the newcomer. 

And yet —is the Reader to displace them? It is good, but 
one can scarcely place it beyond its contemporaries. 

However, no one, not even Mr. Copeland, desires to lessen 
the ranks of those who minister to the making of books. 
Magazines of review are, in their popularity or the lack of 
it, as well as in the quality of their circulation, sure and 
welcome indications of sincerity in the public taste. If for no 
other reason, we welcome the Reader. Its very existence is a 
hopeful thing. And for the rest—let us refrain from too 
much giving of unsought counsel. 

* * * 


The new edition of Johnson’s “ Rasselas,” issued by the 
Philosopher Press, has come to hand. It is, I think, the 
largest and most ambitious piece of bookmaking yet pro- 
duced at Wausau. From an artistic point of view — with 
deepest regret be it written —it is far from a success. The 
paper is an excellent hand-made stock, rather too smooth 
for pleasantness; the type is an ordinary and by no means 
attractive Roman, showing much wear; the presswork is fair, 
but of uneven color; the designs are gray and often lacking 
in true decorative effect; but worst of all is the binding. For 


* lo! the Philosophers have descended from their lofty ideals, 


and clothed the thing in a soft leather of a poisonous, desperate 
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green! And then they have stamped on each side a device 
made of a tail-piece and some Schoeffer old-style type. 

Outside, the book looks Roycroftie. It hurts to say it, but 
this thing is true; and never has even the Roycrofter in his 
pride put forth a book of a more unpleasing aspect. 

All this is hard, but it has a lesson. For I can not but 
believe that the imitative appearance was intentional, and that 
some one was working with an idea not wholly oblivious to the 
“sordid commercialism” which the Philosophers have so 
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long decried. If they had not stood so high in critical regard, 
if they were not among the elect from whom the best things 
are expected, this frankness would not be worth the space it 
occupies. From the peaks the fall is long. 

* * * 

The new catalogue of the Mosher books has just appeared. 
It is as alluring as ever — this beautiful booklet of books, with 
its quaint format, its delicate design, and its wealth of quoted 
estheticism. The size is larger than ever before, and it has 
a more prosperous look, as though the man up in Portland 
were not making catalogues—and good books—in vain. 

There is not much new material involved in Mr. Mosher’s 
work for this season, and what there is consistently follows his 
avowed policy of former years; but the catalogue is a menace 
to the peace of a poor book-lover —a thing to rouse within you 
all manner of unholy bookish desires. 

* * * 

From the Cambridge University Press—“ The Care of 
Books; an Essay on the Development of Libraries and Their 
Fittings, From the Earliest Times to the“End of the Eight- 
eenth Century,” by John Willis Clark, M.A. F.S.A. A 
beautiful piece of commercial bookmaking, and a store of 
interesting and scholarly information, this work scarcely falls 
within the scope of the present column. 
doubt, the volume is interesting chiefly for the great collection 
of illustrations, many of them from rare old prints, showing 


To most of us, no , 
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the interiors of famous old-world libraries in the centuries 
when libraries were places forbidden and unknown to common 


men. * * * 


In “Starting a Printing-office,’ Robert C. Mallette and 
William H. Jackson have brought together a most valuable 
fund of practical information of the kind that is desired by 
every man who enters the printing trades in a business 
capacity. While the book contains little material not already 
known to most competent printers, it puts forward the familiar 
but often disregarded facts in a clear and emphatic fashion 
that is well worth the reader’s attention. 

There are so many pitfalls in the path of the man who 
undertakes to manage a print-shop for himself, and so many 
details, all bearing the deadly weight and importance of the 
detail, upon occasion, that a concise manual, which will serve 
to remind one of all the difficulties, is of the greatest value. 
The system set forth and explained in the present volume is a 
thorough and complete arrangement of record and responsi- 
bility for an office of moderate size, and is given in such form 
as to be readily adapted to the uses of printers in far differ- 
ent circumstances. Perhaps this elasticity of treatment is the 
highest advantage of such a book, yet it must be limited in 
order to give concrete value to the treatment of practical 
questions. 

The work contains chapters on the various departments 
and their relation to each other; the progress of a job, with 
special reference to tickets and envelope forms; estimating 
cost, this chapter being particularly well considered and prac- 
tical; and the general relation of the employing printer to all 
those with whom he comes in contact. 

As a piece of bookmaking, “How to Start a Printing- 
office” is simple and fairly well done, though in a rather 
cheap and commercial manner; and surely a color of buckram 
less painful to the eye might have been used on the cover. 

* * * 


Clement C. Moore’s classical jingle, “The Night Before 
Christmas,” has been illustrated and made into a book by W. 
W. Denslow; the text is lettered, and there is an introduction 
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“Not a creature was stirring, 
Not even a mouse.” 


From Denslow’s “ Night Before Christmas.” 
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by Grace Duffie Boylan. There is little doubt that the book 
will appeal strongly to children, for, after all, there are few 
rhymes in the English tongue that possess an equal fascination ; 
and Denslow’s pictures, bright in color and broad in humor, 
are well suited to the childish fancy. 

One point, however, should be noted carefully. It may be 
that my memory serves not as well as it should, or perhaps 
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(horribile dictu) the version that was told me when the tale 
first same to my attention was not correct and authentic; but 
surely it seems as though the text has been garbled in at least 
two places. It may be all right. I am willing that it be left to 
wiser heads, but think the matter should be thoroughly and 
promptly investigated. There are some things that must be 
veverently approached. 





From Denslow’s “ Night Before Christmas.” 





THE BOOK SIZES MUDDLE, 


The Permanent Bureau of the International Publishers’ 
Congress, Berne, is continuing its efforts to get publishers to 
denote the sizes of the books they get out by their actual 
dimensions, rather than in the vague and often misleading 
terms octavo, quarto, folio, etc. The suggestion is that the size 
of the book, in its original uncut state, should be given accord- 
ing to the metrical system, the old description being given as 
well, if desired, at any rate at first, and until the trade and the 
public have got accustomed to the change. Thus, if a publisher 
advertised a work on say, “ The Idiotic Nature of Book Sizes,” 
he could call the book an “8vo (25 by 16),” or a “4to (32 by 
25),” as the case might be, which would indicate that an uncut 
page of the volume in question measured either 25 by 16, or 
32 by 25 centimeters (1 inch equals about 2.5 centimeters). It 
is pointed out that the publishers of the bookselling trade 
papers might do good service in this direction by endeavoring 
to induce their customers to make use of the new system in 
their advertisements. Those publishers who are willing to put 
the innovation into practice are desired to intimate as much 
to the Bureau—The American Stationer. 


THE AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY—ITS 
BUSINESS AND RESOURCES. 


The American Typefounders Company has issued an 
exceedingly interesting and instructive book descriptive of its 
business and resources, and finely illustrated. A large edi- 
tion was printed —large enough we are told to enable the 
company to place a copy in every printing-office in the country. 
A map showing the numerous branches distributed through- 
out the United States and Canada is an interesting feature, 
as it affords the printer an immediate perception of where he 
may place his order for the quickest delivery. The leading 
feature is the comprehensive “Study of Modern Typefound- 
ing” which recently appeared in the American Printer with 
photographic illustrations, and which will be read with-advan- 
tage by every printer. Fine illustrations of the offices and 
salesrooms of the various branches and portraits of the gen- 
eral officers and managers of the local houses, complete a book 
that will be appreciated and retained among the choice speci- 
mens which every worthy member of the craft loves to collect. 





PRINTING IN PERSIA. 


Printing from type in Persia is not regarded with popu- 
larity. This country is at the present day entirely dependent 
upon lithography for the native production of books and 
journals — which are very rare. A short time ago a press 
with movable types was set up, and upon which a certain 
number of books was printed. The effort, however, met with 
no encouragement, and had to be abandoned. The unpopu- 
larity of type-printing in Persia is due to two principal causes: 
First, the straightness of the lines offends a Persian’s artistic 
sense, and, secondly, in printed books the character of the 
letters is entirely lost. The Persian reader prefers a well- 
written manuscript, and, failing this, he contents himself with 
a lithograph, which is usually the facsimile of the writing of 
some fairly good scribe. In contrast to this is the condition in 
Syria. An exchange says that one most potent engine of 
civilization there is the American printing-office, which occu- 
pies a handsome new building at Beirut, and is the especial 
pride of the American colony. 








From Denslow’s “ Night Before Christmas.” 





CONVENIENT MONEY FOR THE PEOPLE, 


The plan: of the Post Check Currency: bill is to make, money, 
of small denominations, payable to order at any postoffice. All’ 
classes of people sending money by mail are interested in it. 
It saves time, is convenient, lessens the expense and guarantees 
an absolutely safe way for the transmission of small sums by 
mail. The plan is practicable and has been endorsed by many 
of the best newspaper men. It is applicable to the farmer on 
the rural mail route, the merchant in the country and city, 
the publisher and manufacturer in all sections. The idea is 
simply an evidence of the spirit of evolution characteristic of 
the American people. It should become a law and be made a 
part of our perfect commercial system.—The News, Tacoma, 
Washington, 
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THE DECEMBER COVER. 


The cover-design on the current number of THe INLAND 
Printer is from a drawing in oil by John Warner Norton; 
other drawings by the same artist are also shown herewith, 
and while they do not by any means define the range of his 
abilities, since it is probable that his best and most serious 











ALADDIN. 


From a pen drawing by John W. Norton, Chicago. 


work is in his painting, they give some idea of his character- 
istic illustration. 

Mr. Norton is a young Chicago man, a graduate of the Art 
Institute and an instructor in the Academy of Fine Arts. 
Before taking up his present work he had been for a time at 
Harvard, had traveled extensively in America, served in the 
Spanish War, and altogether acquired a fund of experience in 
varied fields —all distinctly to his advantage as an illustrator. 
Bringing to his art such wide resources, his rise was rapid; 
he was soon recognized as a strong draftsman, but the most 
distinguished feature of his work, even when a student, was 
the vigor and originality of his composition. 

Association with the various dramatic and pictorial phases 
of Western life has exercised a pronounced influence on his 
choice of themes; his best work has been in the Indian field, 
for there he finds the striking physical attributes, vivid color, 
and imaginative possibilities best suited to his virile manner. 
One does not look to Mr. Norton for little things — the 
delicate embroideries of art are not for him— but his fine, 
outdoor imagination, and the evident power of his execution, 
are things that speak well for his future. 
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TYPEFOUNDERS AND TYPEFOUNDING IN AMERICA. 
NO. XXVIIL— ELISHA PECHEY, A DISTINGUISHED DESIGNER. 


BY WILLIAM E. LOY. 


HEN a man so distinguished in the typographic and 

WW typefounding world as Elisha Pechey passes from 
earth and the scenes of his activity know him no 

more, it seems fitting to record the principal events in his 
career. Mr. Pechey was a designer of ability, a man of artis- 
tic temperament, and a patient and skilful draftsman. He was 
the originator and designer of 
border and ornament charac- 
ters which twenty years ago 
took the printing world by 
storm, and he set the pace for 
a score of imitators, some of 
whom, after perceiving the fer- 
tility of the field, carried that 
sort of designing to great per- 
fection and utility. He de- 
signed the first ribbon scrolls 
for production in typographic 
characters, the first curtain bor- 
der and the first combination 
brass-rule border, the latter an 
adaptation of the combinations 
sometimes produced by skilful 
printers from the various patterns of ornamental brass rules 
formerly made by typefounders. These designs were varied 
into an innumerable array of beautiful border characters, but 
Mr. Pechey was first to see the possibilities in them. They were 
produced in type metal, cast in sections of suitable lengths, and 
at once became popular all over Europe and America, and else- 
where about the globe where printing was practiced. His 
designing was not confined to borders and ornaments, but he 
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THE COQUETTE. 
From a pen drawing by John W. Norton, Chicago. 
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drew several alphabets of initial letters, and was the author of 
several type-faces which had a great run in Great Britain, one 
called “ Charlemagne” meeting with enormous sales. All his 
designs were produced by Stephenson, Blake & Co., the emi- 
nent typefounders of Sheffield, and it is safe to say that much 
of the popularity achieved by this firm in London and through- 
out the kingdom was due to the fresh, clear-cut novelties which 
came from the inventive brain of Mr. Pechey. The designs 
were cut by other hands, but in a manner to reflect credit on 
their author. 

Elisha Pechey was born Christmas Day, 1831, at Bury St. 
Edmunds. In 1846 he was apprenticed to an uncle, a printer 
and bookbinder of that town, and at the expiration of the 
term of his apprenticeship he removed to Portsea. After 
remaining there a short time he went to London, and for 
several years was in the employ of Cox & Wyman as a proof- 
reader. Here he rendered good service to his employers and 
to his craft, and was instrumental in founding the Society of 
Correctors of the Press, an association in which he always 
took great interest. 

In 1863 Mr. Pechey secured a position with Stephenson, 
Blake & Co., and ten years later he was made their London 
agent, a position he held until March 6 of this year, when, 
after an illness of a single day, he succumbed to heart disease. 
He had long been a sufferer from the disease, but his natu- 
rally strong constitution kept it at bay. Thus, after a service 
of nearly forty years with the firm, he died, probably as he 
would have wished —in the harness. Personally he was of 
an extremely retiring disposition, and outside a little circle of 
intimate friends he was unknown, except as the representative 
of a well-known firm. While he was exceedingly well informed 
on technical subjects, he completely “effaced himself,” and 
only on two occasions did he venture to write for the trade 
press, once to the Printers’ Register, of St. Louis, about a face 
adapted from an English model, and once to the London 
Printers’ Register, recommending the abolition of the term 
“folding chases” as ambiguous and misleading. It is left 
for the few private correspondents, who had the rare felicity 
of his favors, to know what a genial and interesting man he 
was outside the duties of his business employments. His 
letters were in good literary style—clear, bright, and written 
with the unfailing courtesy and tolerance of one who was 
artist, craftsman and in the highest sense a gentleman. 





A TRIAL ADVERTISEMENT. 


The following little nugget of wisdom is given to adver- 
tisers by the Music Trades Review. - Every successful adver- 
tiser long since learned its truth: 

“The failure of a trial advertisement has set more busi- 
ness men against advertising than any other factor in publicity. 
This is a pity when the indefiniteness of a trial advertisement 
is considered. A trial advertisement represents low water 
mark — absolute bottom. It is not decisive. It has no more 
value as evidence than a first meeting with an individual who 
afterward becomes your friend. Of all the advertisements in 
a long campaign it is worst, though it is written by an adept. 
If it is written by a novice in advertising that novice will 
never write a weaker one. It is like the first discord struck 
out of the piano by a beginner. Ifa student becomes disgusted 
with such an initial effort he will never get farther, and if a 
merchant abandons his advertising intentions because the first 
advertisement was unremunerative, he will never get farther. 
The first attempt at anything is valuable only as an educator.” 





DERIVE MUCH GOOD FROM EVERY ISSUE. 


We consider that close study of the contents of THE 
INLAND PRINTER is an excellent schooling for both the com- 
positor and employer. We derive much good from every 
issue. —The Pirsch Press, Dayton, Ohio. 





Printers’ Accounting 


AND 


Printers’ Profits 














BY ARTHUR K. TAYLOR. 


Under this heading it is desired to record from time to time 
methods and instances helpful toward establishing the printing 
trade on a more generally profitable system. Contributions are 
solicited to this end. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


EMPLOYING PRINTERS’ PRICE-LIst.—By David Ramaley. New edition 
based on nine-hour day. An excellent book to use as a basis for correct 
prices to charge on any kind of printing. $1. 

CHALLEN’s Lapor-SAvVING ReEcorps.— Advertising, subscriptions, job- 
printers’. 50 pages, flexible binding, $1; 100 pages, half roan, cloth 
sides, $2, and $1 extra for each additional 100 pages. 

List oF Prices AnD EstimaTE GuipE.— By H. G. Bishop. Showing 
what prices to charge for every kind of book and job work, from a small 
card to a large volume. This is a book which has long been needed 
and has frequently been asked for. $1. 

OrvEer Boox anp Recorp or Cost.— By H. G. Bishop. The simplest 
and most accurate book for keeping track of all items of cost of every 
job done. Contains 100 leaves, 10 by 16, printed and ruled, and provides 
room for entering 3,000 jobs. Half bound, $3. 

Campsie’s VEsT-POCKET EstiMATE BLank Boox.— By John W. Camp- 
sie. By its use there is no chance of omitting any item which will enter 
into the cost of ordinary printing. Used by solicitors of printing in 
some of the largest offices in the country. 50 cents. 

PrinTer’s Reapy Reckoner.— By H. G. Bishop. Shows at a glance 
the cost of stock used on jobwork, the quantity of stock required for jobs 
of from 50 to 100,000 copies, the quantity of paper needed for 1,000 
copies of a book in any form, from 8vo to 32mo, and other valuable 
tables. Fourth edition, enlarged. 50 cents. 

How to Make Money IN THE PrintiInG Bustness.— By Paul Nathan, 
of the Lotus Press. very useful and valuable book, containing the 
impressions of the leading minds in the trade as to the requisites to the 
profitable management of the printery, upon which are based business 
rules by which a printing-office must be managed to make money. $3, 
postpaid. 

Nicuots’ Perrect Orper AND Record Boox.— For printers running 
offices of moderate size. It serves both as order book and journal, making 
a short method of bookkeeping. By using this book you can learn at a 
glance whether orders are complete, what their cost is and if they have 
been posted. Once entered in this book it is impossible to omit charging 
an order. Size, 9 by 12 inches; capacity, 3,000 orders. $3. 

PrintEer’s Account Boox.—A_ simple, accurate and _ inexpensive 
method of job accounting that is in use by hundreds of prosperous 
printers. It shows cost of each job, what should be charged for it, what 
profit should be made on it, what profit is made. Flat opening, 10% by 
14% inches, substantially bound with leather back and corners. peci- 
men page and descriptive circular on application. Must be sent by express 
at expense of purchaser. Four hundred pages, 2,000 jobs, $5; 200 pages, 
1,000 jobs, $3.50. 

Cost oF Printinc.— By F. W. Baltes. A system of accounting which 
has been in successful operation for ten years, is suitable for large or 
small printing-offices, and is a safeguard against omissions, errors and 
losses. Its use makes it absolutely certain that no work can pass through 
the office without being charged, and its actual cost in all details shown. 
Table of Contents: Forms of Job Tag, Job Book, Bindery Tag, Composi- 
tor’s Daily Time Tag, Total Time on Job in Pressroom, Total Daily 
Time in Pressroom, Daily Register of Counters, Foreman’s Daily Press 
Record, Form Tag, Time Book, Day Book, Journal and Cash Book, Job 
Ledger.—Tables: Weekly Summary of Labor, Monthly Register of 
Counting Machines, Monthly Summary of Press Records, Statement of 
Wages and Expenses, Cost of Time in Composing-room, Cost of Piece- 
work, Cost of Work on Cylinder Presses, Cost of Work on Job Presses.— 
Measuring Dupes, Paid Jobs, Legal Blanks, Monthly Statement of Loss 
or Gain, Inventory Books, Notes, Samples and Prices. 74 pages, 634 by 
10 inches; cloth, $1.50. 


ABOUT PRINTERS’ PROMISES. 


To the Editor: RicuMonp, Inprana, September 20, 1902. 

We have long read Tue INLAND PrInTER with interest and profit, 
but have sometimes felt that a more frequent sprinkling of humor would 
add to the interest of its readers. We are now delighted to find that 
the 1. f. w. has been filled, and that the InLanp has a real-for-sure 
humorist on its staff, as is abundantly proved by the article in the 
September number, under the head-line, ‘No Wonder the Campanile 
Fell.” No one could have enjoyed this ebullition of wit more than the 
writer of this, who, it may as well be stated, was the author of the 
“write-up” in the Richmond Daily Palladium — for, like most adver- 
tisers, we generally write our own “ads.” 

Seriously, however, we fail to see anything particularly astounding 
in our claim, for we suppose there are others in this broad land — 
some of them doing a much larger business than we are doing — who 
have just as good a record for promptness, and quite likely a better one 
in some other particulars just as essential. We used the word ‘‘ custom- 
ers” in the sense of “ regular customers,” and make no pretense of not 
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having sometimes disappointed transient patrons — fellows whose pat- 
ronage is rarely of value to any office, and who are themselves useless 
to the world — quack doctors, freak showmen, peripatetic preachers and 
peddlers, and the like. We did not make this exception in our “ write- 
up,” because we were addressing ourselves to the business public of our 
pie community, and were not seeking the trade of the class mentioned 
above. Legitimate business houses have never been delayed by our fail- 
ire to keep our promises — whatever other complaints they may have. 

How do we do it? It is not so difficult. We make positive promises 
s rarely as possible, and when we do we estimate carefully the time 
required to do the work under existing conditions, and then add one- 
shird to one-half to the time to cover unforeseen delays; for instance, 
:{ we conclude that it will take six days to complete a given piece of 
work, we promise it in eight or nine days. Occasionally it is necessary 
«¢ burn the midnight oil or break Sunday; and sometimes a customer 





Photo by Mrs. Gertrude M. Dodds, Chicago. 
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thinks the time is unnecessarily long, and takes his work elsewhere; but 
from our standpoint it is better to lose his trade in this way than by 
disappointing him; for if he leaves us because he is dissatisfied with the 
time we require to do his work, he may come back to us some time, but 
if we make a single failure to fulfil our promise to him, the probabilities 
are that he will quit us forever. 

It seems hardly worth while to take more space with this matter, for 
ours is a comparatively small printery, doing its work fairly well, and 
strenuously endeavoring to keep its promises. We had no intentions, 
when preparing that little “ write-up” for the Daily Palladium, of dis- 
‘urbing the Campanile, nor had we any designs on the unfortunate peo- 
ple who resided about Mount Pelee, and plead “not guilty” to the 
imputation of your humorist. Permit us, however, to call attention to 
the fact that very soon after the appearance of the September number 
of Tue Intanp Printer, Mount Pelee indulged in another awe-inspiring 
‘ruption; but the writer is of too generous a nature to even suggest that 
it was occasioned by the unexpected burst of humor which has called 
iorth this communication. Tue J. M. Coe Printrnc Company. 


It is with genuine pleasure that we publish the foregoing 
communication brought forth by our recent comment. THE 
INLAND PRINTER deplores the fact that “ printers’ promises ” 
are proverbial for their lack of fulfilment. That much of this 
unbusinesslike condition is due to a proneness to conform 
to the customer’s time requirements rather than to give due 
consideration to the facilities at hand, is more than proved by 
the existence of offices where work is delivered when prom- 


ised. These offices stand out from the rest with all the glow- 
ing contrast of an oasis in the desert, and their success is 
proverbial, for a printer can make no surer bid for public 
favor than by adhering strictly to a policy that has for its 
keynote “ We never disappoint.” While there is a saying that 
confidence is a creature of slow growth, it is nevertheless 
true that a reputation for promptness and for the keeping of 
promises can be built up in a marvelously short time, and as 
an advertisement there is little that can compare in effect- 
iveness with the prestige gained by being as good as your 
word. When you talk with most men about this feature of 
the business, you are at once met with an array of “ifs” that 
is truly appalling —if he only had more presses he could do 
thus and so; if it was not for some one else’s shortcomings, 
things would be so different, etc. All such talk is mostly 
buncombe. The remedy is right at hand for any one who 
wants to try it. A little more of firmness of character and 
thoughtful planning ahead and wonders can be effected. The 
policy that our correspondent follows in taking orders is the 
simple common-sense way that makes for satisfied customers. 


CuLTIVATE the good will of your competitors; leaving out 
of consideration any other aspect of the case, it will pay first, 
last and all the time. 


THERE is nothing quite so uncertain as that which depends 
for its existence on a “pull” of some sort or other. If you 
want to see desolation personified, drop in on an office doing 
political work exclusively just after a change of administration. 


AFTER all is said and done, the only way for a man to be 
worth more to his employers is for him to increase his earn- 
ing capacity. If a workman should belong to all the political, 
religious, beneficial and labor organizations in the country, 
and if it did not result in his doing either more or better work, 
he would not be worth a cent more to his employers than 
before. Everything else being equal, anything that has a ten- 
dency to increase wages without correspondingly increasing 
efficiency, is of necessity of the nature of a temporary expe- 
dient that must sooner or later adjust itself in accordance 
with certain fixed economic laws: 


Ir has been said that none but the rich can practice true 
economy. We recall in this connection an old gentleman who 
used to have his coachman hitch up his horses and every 
evening take his family to the free library to read the evening 
papers. But this is not the kind of economy to which we 
intend to refer. The company Andrew Carnegie built up made 
it a practice to discard a piece of machinery the moment a 
more efficient one could be found to take its place, no matter 
what the old machine cost or how short a time it had been 
in use. And there seems to be a pretty general belief that 
Carnegie has made money. Has any one the hardihood to 
assert that a like policy would mean profits in the printing 
business that would rival those of the steel trust? 


BuUSINEss nowadays is running to specialties. You do not 
find very many of the old-time printers who do any kind of 
a job, from a visiting card to a three-sheet poster, and if you 
are looking out for the booklet and folder trade, and a man 
comes along with a blank-book to have done, in most cases it 
is better to send him down the street to the man who has a 
decided hankering for the blank-book business, because he 
can do it cheaper than you; but if you took the order and 
added on your little per cent for the trouble of handling it, 
you can rest assured that you will eventually lose that man’s 
blank-book trade, because he will find that you are high, and 
he may never give you a chance on any of his work that is 
more in your line. Then, when a man goes to the blank-book 
man for a job of folders (and such things sometimes happen), 
you will more than likely find him sending you a customer, 
and you each run a fair chance of keeping trade that you have 
made — and, by the way, it is cheaper to keep an old customer 
than it is to go after a new one. 























These pictures copyrighted, 1902, by C. W. Beck, Jr. 


THE CHILD CALENDAR, BY JESSIE WILLCOX SMITH AND ELIZABETH SHIPPEN GREEN. 
(See opposite page.) 
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THE CHILD CALENDAR, 


Among the many artistic calendars which have been pre- 
pared for use during 1903 none have received more favorable 
comment than the child calendar published for Jessie Willcox 
Smith and Elizabeth Shippen Green by Charles W. Beck, Jr., 
Philadelphia. Through the courtesy of the publisher we pre- 
sent one of the sheets in color, together with miniatures of six 
of the principal designs. There are seven sheets in all, 14 by 
oy inches in size, each containing three illustrations in color. 
The main drawings are 11 by 12 inches, while on either side 
af the months are panels 5 by 2 inches—charming, sketchy 
vits, illustrating childish occupations. 

In a recent number of the Book Buyer Harrison S. Morris 
writes entertainingly of the work of Miss Smith. He says: 
“Her particularity is the decorative use of 
everyday subjects. She paints or draws in 
broad flat masses and is almost Japanesque 
in her use of the planes of her composition. 
Perhaps she has this trait from Mr. Pyle, 
who likes to force his design beyond the 
picture, thus to give width and openness, 
or she may take it legitimately from the 
decorative impulses now in the air. That 
her method is quite an individual one, 
like but distinct from that of her comrades, 

ae re will be evident to every eye that sees more 
in illustration than simply a device to carry the text. Such, 
indeed, it used to be, but nowadays it is different. As a 
learned editor said to me not long ago, ‘You know I want 
enough text to carry the pictures.’ Illustration has outstripped 
its parent and makes the pace. Miss Smith’s- people are the 
people of the streets, the towns, the shops. Her houses are 
what charming typical houses ought to be. You would like 
to have her build you one and furnish its walls with her 
pictures. Her gardens smell of roses and old-fashioned 
blooms, and the children she draws so cunningly would pluck 
them as eagerly as you, were they not the foster children of 
silence, as Keats hath it.” 

That Miss Smith’s talent is remarkable may be judged 
from the fact that she has been awarded the George W. 
Childs Gold Medal at the School of Design, the $500 prize for 
the Boston Chickering Hall program, and the first prize of 
$600 offered by Proctor & Gamble, of Cincinnati, the jury of 
award of the latter being such critics as Messrs. A. W. Drake, 
Edward Penfield and W. M. Chase. 

Elizabeth Shippen Green occupies a position in the art 
world in no way inferior to Miss Smith. Being studio mates 
they have carried their companionship into 
their work, so that while each preserves 
inviolate her own individuality there is a 
harmony in their productions which lends 
added charm. On foundations laid by 
Anshutz and Pyle, Miss Green has built a 
superstructure which is not only distinctly 
her own, but which is destined to be perma- 
nent. She, too, was awarded one of the 
Proctor & Gamble prizes by the jury above 
mentioned. 

Mr. Morris also writes of the work of 
Miss Green in another issue of the Book Buyer. Among 
other things he says: ‘“ Nowadays one can not pick up 
Harper's or St. Nicholas or the Saturday Evening Post with- 
out becoming attracted by drawings that give some of the 
freshest and most captivating views of the commonplaces of 
life. Things that have been drawn and redrawn in the old 
way until they are ‘as dreary as real life’ take on a charm 
which must have inhered in them always, but which failed to 
rise to the more jaded conceptions of older brushes. The 
young lady of social inclinations who, in spite of talented 
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treatment, does look a bit like her ancestor of the old Godey 
fashion-plate, here has become a living personage; not but 
that a living personage might be commonplace enough, yet 
there is in this new treatment a style and a perception of the 
picturesque in commonplace which gives one a fillip and 
makes a brighter world. It is the outcome of several new 
impulses; and in Miss Green it has taken on one of its 
significant phrases.” 








Pressroom Queries 


and Answers 














BY W. J. KELLY. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS.— Letters for this department should 
be mailed direct to W. J. Kelly, 762A Greene avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The names and addresses of correspondents must be given, not 
necessarily for publication, but merely to identify them if occasion 
should arise. No letters will be answered by mail which‘ properly 
belong to this department. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


PHOTOTRICHROMATIC PrintInG.— See Process Engraving. 

THe Cotor Printer.— By John F. Earhart. Price, $15 — now 
reduced to $10. 

Makinc Reapy on Jos Presses.—A practical pamphlet, by C. H. 
Cochrane. 10 cents. 

_ Pressworx.— By William J. Kelly. A manual of practice for print- 
ing-pressmen and pressroom apprentices. New enlarged edition. Cloth, 
$1.50. 

Tue Harmonizer.— By John F. Earhart, author of “ The Color 
Printer.” A book of great value to any printer who prints on tinted or 
colored stock. Cloth, $3.50. 

_ THe Tueory or Overtays.— By C. H. Cochrane. A practical treat- 
ise on the correct method of making ready half-tone cuts and forms of 
any kind for cylinder presses. 10 cents. 

_ Overtay Knire.— Flexible, with a keen edge enabling the operator to 
divide a thin sheet of paper very delicately. Blade runs full length of 
handle, which can be cut away as knife is used. 25 cents. 


_ Practicat Guipe to Emsosstnc.— By James P. Burbank. Contains 
instructions for embossing by the various methods applicable to ordinary 
job presses, and much intormation not hitherto accessible. $1. 


Wuite’s Mutticotor CuHart contains seventy-three specimens of 
cover-papers of various colors, shades and qualities, on which are printed 
six colors of ink — black, yellow, red, blue, green and brown — colors 
most generally in use. 40 cents. 

Wants To Know How To Make Carson Paper.— G. Pub’g 
Co., of Battle Creek, Michigan, write to this effect: “Can you 
tell us how to produce a carbon paper similar to the sample 
sent you; the design is to produce a single copy from pencil?” 
Answer—We can not tell you. Write to any manufacturer 
of carbon papers or manufacturing stationers—they can give 
you full information. 

Ercuinc INFrorMATION Wantep.—W. H. T. writes for 
information regarding kind of wax and acid used in etching. 
He asks: “ Would you kindly inform us what kind of wax is 
used and what kind of acid is needed to etch embossing plates 
on zinc? We have ‘Embossing from Zinc Plates’ and 
‘Embossing Made Easy,’ but can not find the required infor- 
mation. Are there any books published which give the above 
information?” Anszwer— One of the best books on this class 
of work is by Carl Schraubstadter, of St. Louis, and known 
as “ Photoengraving,” price $3; it may be had at the office of 
THE INLAND PRINTER. 

PRINTING ON ALUMINUM.— S. B., of Sugar Creek, Ohio, 
writes to know if something relating to printing on aluminum 
has appeared in THE INLAND Printer. It is quite probable 
that we have had something to say on this subject, but have not 
the necessary facilities to look up back numbers to definitely 
answer our correspondent. Printing on thin sheets of alumi- 
num may be done in the usual way, as on celluloid, by making 
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ready the form so as to be perfectly level on the impression — 
that is, uniform to touch on the face. The tympan should be 
hard. Bring the form up squarely, allowing for a cardboard 
to be withdrawn from the tympan when about to proceed 
printing on the aluminum, for the metal thickness. Use live 
but dry and well-seasoned rollers. The ink should be of a good 
card job quality, into which a few drops of copal varnish are 
to be mixed before starting to print on the aluminum. 


Wants To LEARN HiGH-GRADE Presswork.—J. B., of 
Brooklyn, New York, writes as follows: “ Will you kindly 
inform me if there is a school in New York or elsewhere 
where a cylinder feeder can learn high-grade presswork or to 
run a web press, as I am anxious to learn. Kindly let me 
know the address of the pressmen’s official journal.” Answer. 
We do not know of a school where you can learn presswork 
of any kind outside of regular pressrooms. There are a couple 
of “correspondence schools” that claim to teach amateurs 
some of the intricacies of the printing-office. The better way to 
proceed is to be industrious and attentive to what you see done 
by pressmen where you are employed—they are practical 
teachers. There is no near road how to learn high-grade 
presswork, and it is often quite difficult to secure apprentice- 
ship on web presses. Make personal application to the fore- 
man of some good pressroom for a position and bide your time 
for acceptance; in the meantime study from such sources of 
information as you can command or have opportunity to 
acquire. The American Pressman, St. Louis, Missouri. 


TREATING Cotor HALF-TONE PLates.— D. G. S., of Grafton, 
West Virginia, finds considerable trouble in trying to keep 
colors pure on some color-plates. He says: “I am a much 
interested student of your department of Pressroom Notes in 
Tue INLAND Printer and also your book, ‘ Presswork.’ As 
such I take the liberty of writing to ask if there is a process 
for treating electrotype half-tones in printing three-color work, 
by which the red can be kept from changing its color while 
being printed? Is there a way of treating the red plate by 
using shellac? If so, how is it done? I have found consid- 
erable trouble because of the red changing color, and am 
anxious to know if there is a remedy.” Answer.—If you will 
turn to page 122 of second edition of “ Presswork,” you will 
find the following information: “In all cases where electro- 
typed plates for reds or delicate tints are employed for print- 
ing in such colors, the plates should be nickel-plated, as that 
prevents discoloration and saves the plates from the chemical 
action of most red inks—mercury forming an important 
basis of that color.” The use of shellac on the face of half- 
tone plates is not advisable under any circumstances, because 
the screen values are liable to fill up and destroy the clear- 
ness of the tonings. Nickel-plating is a quick and inexpensive 
process and gives sharpness, purity and durability. Almost 
all electrotype works do nickel-plating. 


A QUESTION oF BLANKET, Harp PackincG, NICKELED PLATES, 
Erc.— R. F. D., of Ogdensburg, New York, asks for informa- 
tion as follows: “Will you please answer in THE INLAND 
PrInTER whether forms run on a rotary press with rubber 
blanket and.» make-ready will not last longer than the same 
run with a perfectly hard packing, that is, of pressboards; and 
what number of impressions had one ought to be able to obtain 
with nickeled: plates without any cuts, run on a rotary without 
bearers?” Answer.—It is taken for granted that your inquiry 
relates to a book or magazine rotary press and not to the 
regular newspaper machine, and that curved electrotype plates 
are made use of. From the fact that rubber blankets, how- 
ever nearly adjusted to touch a given point, are susceptible of 
more or less resiliency when brought into contact with an 
opposing surface, there is consequent wear on both substances. 
whether these be soft or hard. The rebound of the rubber 
blanket forms a certain degree of friction on the surface of 
the electrotyped pages which the accurately built-up tympan of 
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hard packing is prevented from doing by reason of its almost 
positive accuracy of touch and absence of resiliency. If the 
constantly dropping particles of water will wear away stone, 
how much more easily and naturally will be the wear of the 
electrotype plate by the frequent rebound of the rubber blan- 
ket. Make-ready over such a condition of tympan, however 
skilfully applied, can not resist the wear and tear developed 
by such motion. Hard packing certainly has its modicum of 
wear on printing-plates, but even this may be reduced by the 
experienced pressman; whereas rubber will find its area how- 
ever kindly touched, and in doing so can not recede without 
more or less friction. Nickeling electrotype plates, when prop- 
erly done, will add at least one-third more to their durability 
under correct circumstances; but if the coating of nickel is 
hastily applied and is scanty and thin, but little advantage 
accrues. A rotary printing-press for magazine or book work 
without bearers is a poor makeshift, and its capacity for 
destructiveness, by wearing down the face of printing-plates, 
a problem that we do not like to tackle. To reasonably answer 
the inquiry we would personally want to have the plates made 
and nickeled and select the paper, ink, press and pressman. 
Desires To Do BetTer HAtF-ToNE Printinc.— F. Brothers, 
Central City, Nebraska, have sent us a print of a 5 by 7 inch 
half-tone bust portrait in black ink on coated paper. The writer 
of the inquiry says: “ Would be pleased if you. can give us, 
through Tue INLAND PRINTER, a little information in regard 
to half-tone work. We enclose sample of work with which 
our customer seemed to be well pleased, but with which we 
were not entirely satisfied. We worked the cut (with some 
reading matter) on a three-roller half-medium job press, and 
endeavored to follow directions in your book on ‘ Presswork.’ 
We found, however, that if we overlaid with book paper that 
it seemed to take all the impression off the background, caus- 
ing it to work a spotted gray. We then used a very thin paper 
and overlaid again and succeeded better; but there seemed 
to be a tendency to work gray in places, as you will notice 
on the roll of the coat in front. Would like to know if a 
common three-roller job press is suitable for this class of 
work, and if so what is the cause of the gray effects? We 
have had little experience in half-tone work and probably 
have not overlaid very skilfully. We have also tried once or 
twice to work a full form on our two-roller Campbell con- 
taining a good many half-tone cuts, but have not succeeded in 
getting good work, as it seemed to be difficult to get the ink 
carried in sufficient quantity to print black. This press has 
simply the two form rollers and no rack-and-screw distribu- 
tion. Can half-tone work be done on this kind of a press, or 
does it require one with more form rollers?” Answer.—Your 
specimen, while not as meritorious as it should be, is, never- 
theless, passable. A three-roller job press will do better half- 
tone work than you have produced, provided the press is strong 
and rigid on the impression and the ink and rollers suitable. 
In your case the ink is all that could be desired; but the press 
seems to have “gone back” on the impression; that is, it 
seems to us as if too weak to give a solid result. In such a 
case light overlaying must be resorted to; in fact, very little 
more than thin folio paper should be used, and that only on 
the extreme solids. Your treatment of head and face of the 
cut is fairly good, but a little too strong around the eyes and 
mouth. The overlaying on the coat and waistcoat is not so 
well done, besides that applied on these portions seems as if 
it had not been registered to the right place or else had 
slipped from its position. In any case it is evident that the 
overlays for the drapery have not been made with sufficient 
skill to get all the detail of the engraving. The impression 
also seems stronger on the right side of the cut than on the 
left, and because of that shows a speckled gray ground instead 
of a uniform black and gray. If your job press is of the Uni- 
versal type and large enough, a fairly strong cut-out overlay 
should have been applied to this half-tone engraving, and the 








overlay placed under three or four sheets of hard, medium- 
thick tympan. On a cylinder press, three such sheets, drawn 
over the overlay, would be sufficient. The style of press men- 
tioned is not recommended for half-tone printing. There are 
a few makes of two-roller cylinder presses that produce fairly 
nice half-tone printing; but a large percentage of the effort 
comes from the skill of the pressman. Four-roller machines 
are by far the best for first-class printing of any kind. It is 
well to keep in view this fact, that without practical skill in 
make-ready, all presses are alike to the novice. Improve 
yourself by getting some competent pressman to instruct you 
in making suitable overlays for different purposes and presses, 
for no standard can be set down that will apply to all equally 
well. 

Wants Our CRITICISM ON THE PRINTING OF A Boox.— G. S. 
Publishing House, Chicago, Illinois, has sent us a thirty-two- 
page form, printed in red and black that is fairly well done, 
particularly the part in black. The letter here quoted tells 
the story: “We send you a thirty-two-page sheet from one 
of our books; the book will have about two hundred pages 
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in all, and will appear in chapters and sections. Chapter head- 
ings are in red text, and chapter begins with two-color ini- 
tials; sections begin with black initial, and headings are also 
in black. Please give your unreserved criticism, as it is our 
first effort in the book line and will be taken in the kindly 
spirit intended, and we will endeavor to profit by it. The 
main difficulty encountered, of course, was in getting the red 
form to register, especially the two-color initials. Do you con- 
sider that in running work of this kind it is essential to 
arrange the form that two-color initials come next to the 
guides, or should they register as well away from the guides? 
On a red form of this character where there is so little type 
used, does not the paper sag considerably between pages while 
being printed, and if so, is there no practical device to hold 
the paper flat to the cylinder while impression is being taken? 
In one form there were two initial letters which caused con- 
siderable trouble. They would register for a while, and then 
we would have to change them slightly. The feeding was very 
carefully done, and the press used was a No. 1 Miehle. 
Wooden furniture used was new and carefully measured up 








STATE PRINTERS’ BASEBALL CLUB, ALBANY, NEW YORK. 


A number of printing establishments throughout the country are represented on the diamond every summer by a baseball club, but there is 
probably none better known to the printing trade of the East than the State Printers’ Baseball Club, of Albany, New York. Organized in 1898 
as the “ Hallenbecks,” the team gained a reputation that would be a credit to many league clubs. But the season of 1902 was a banner one. 
Reorganized as the “ State Printers,” and representing the old established house of J. B. Lyon Company, State printers, of Albany, the team 
exceeded all former years, and played such good ball that large and enthusjastic crowds attended the games wherever they appeared. Many cities 
and towns in New York, Massachusetts and Vermont were visited during the season, and return engagements was the rule in about every case. 
Of thirty games played, nineteen were won by the “ Printers,” ten lost, and an eleven-inning tie called on account of darkness. Composing-room, 
Pressroom and bindery are represented on the team. The uniforms are maroon with blue stockings and caps. Captained on the diamond by Thomas 
Quinn, an expert linotype operator, and managed by Charles M. Winchester, Jr., of the Lyon Company, the club maintains a record that they 
may well be proud of. 
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to detect variation. Chases were a pair of half-chases, each 
having a cross-bar; they were, perhaps, a little light, as they 
bulged somewhat when form was locked up; but of course this 
slack was taken up when chase was locked on press bed; chases 
were also a little small and lock-up was accordingly in the 
manner described in diagram sent you, i. e., locked the long 
way of chase from the inside bar, and on the outside ends the 
narrow way of chase. I have since thought that much of our 
trouble was occasioned by faulty lock-up. The chases should 
have been large enough and heavy enough so that the form 
could have been locked entirely from the outside, thereby 
squeezing toward the center. Do you consider thirty-two pages 
of this kind too large to run at a time? Any information you 
may furnish on this matter will be thankfully received.” 
Answer.— For a first attempt at printing a book of two hun- 
dred pages in two colors on machine-made, smooth antique 
stock, you have made a fair record. The main fault to be 
found with the sheet before us lies in the bad register of the 
red ink to the black, and the excessive impression on the 
forms, particularly the red; the make-up of the spaces between 
red form pages also being irregular —angular—and out of 
register position. It is not absolutely essential to have the two- 
color initials imposed to the gripper end of the sheet; but it 
sometimes helps the pressman to have them there. Yes, the 
paper is apt to sag in the margins of open forms such as that 
of the red one before us, but this should be guarded against 
when starting to print the black form, by properly setting and 
adjusting the steel bands in front of the cylinder so that they 
may uniformly support the weight of the sheet of paper as it 
is brought to the form. If you have the book entitled “ Press- 
work,” and will turn to page 89, you will find the following 
instruction regarding the cylinder bands: “ These bands should 
be uniformly distributed about the cylinder, or to suit the 
peculiarities of the work to be done. They should not be set 
so as to drag on any part of the packing on the cylinder, nor 
should they be carried so tightly to the printed sheet as to 
smut the work, nor to draw the sheet out of shape previous 
to reaching the form. If the pressman will set these bands so 
that they will merely sustain the weight of the sheet against 
the tympan, he will derive the benefit intended from their use, 
but in no instance should he allow any of the bands to lap 
over the fingers on the gripper bar when the cylinder is in 
motion, nor to wear on these in any way. If, through care- 
lessness, one or more bind the sheet too strongly, the register 
of the entire job is made a question of doubt, regardless of 
how carefully other details may have been carried out.” While 
we advocate full depth of color on bookwork, we are of the 
opinion that in your case an excess has been carried, particu- 
larly on the red form. The difficulty of registering in the red 
color has probably been caused by using so large a quantity 
of wooden furniture in the form. That is unwise, because 
there is always danger from it swelling or contracting, accord- 
ing to the condition of the weather, as well as in unlocking and 
relockir.z the form on the press bed. The manifest dispropor- 
tion of white space around the let-in side headings in red 
may have resulted from the way the sheet was fed to the gauges 
when turned over, by reason of it not being fed to these at 
exactly the same point of contact when fed through the first 
time. A few pressmen disregard this rule, contending that 
mill-trimmed paper is always uniform at the edges. Our advice 
is to guard against that possibility, and to rely upon the 
mechanism of the press at every stage of progression. When 
possible, it is best to use chases that afford plenty of room 
for changes when colorwork is to be done. The style of the 
book is attractive and neatly carried out typographically. 





An Oklahoma editor fired six shots at a man who had 
refused to pay $4 due on his subscription. It takes an expert 
with the gun to hit a little thing like that— Chicago Record- 
Herald. 
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BY JOHN S. THOMPSON. 


Communications relating to typesetting by machinery are invited. 
Queries received before the tenth day of the month will be answered 
in the next issue. Address all matters pertaining to this department 
to The Inland Printer Company, 212-214 Monroe street, Chicago. 

SPECIAL NOTICE.— Operators, operator-machinists and machin- 
ists seeking employment or change, are requested to file their names, 
addresses, preferences, etc., on our list of available employes. Em- 
ployers are invited to call upon us for competent men in these occu- 
pations. Blanks will be sent on request. List furnished free to 
employers. Address machine composition department, The Inland 
Printer, being careful to enclose stamp. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


FacsIMILE SIMPLEX Keysoarps.— Printed on heavy ledger paper. 15 
cents. 


Tue Mecuanicat Detaits OF THE LINOTYPE, AND THEIR ApJust- 
MENT.— By Frank Evans, Linotype machinist. $3, postpaid. 


Tue Linotype Operator’s CoMPpANION.—A treatise on how to operate 
and care for the Linotype machine. By E. J. Barclay. $1, postpaid. 


Tue Linotype Manuat.— Gives detailed instruction concerning the 
proper adjustment and care of the Linotype, fully illustrated. No oper- 
ator or machinist should be without this valuable book. 50 cents, post- 
paid. 

Proper FING=R1NG OF THE Linotype Kerysoarp.— By C. H. Cochrane. 
The system set forth in this pamphlet is based on the number of times a 
given letter or character appears in actual use, together with the position 
of the most frequently used keys on the Linotype in their relation to the 
fingers. 10 cents. 

FacstmMILte Linotype Keypoarps.— An exact reproduction of the latest 
two-letter Linotype keyboard, showing position of small-caps, etc. Printed 
on heavy manila stock. Location of keys and ‘‘ motion” learned by 
practice on these facsimiles. Instructions are attached, giving full infor- 
mation as to manipulation. 25 cents, postpaid. 

Tue MECHANISM OF THE LiNotyPE.— By John S. Thompson. The 
latest and best work on this subject. A complete and practical treatise 
on the installation, operation and care of the Linotype, for the novice 
as well as the experienced operator, with full information concerning 
the new two-letter machines, not to be found in any work heretofore 
published. This is a reprint of the series of articles, “The Machinist 
and the Operator,” which has appeared in THE "INLAND PRINTER. 
Fully illustrated; 128 pages; cloth, $1.50, prepaid. 

P. T. Donce, president of the Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany, says: “ The story that negotiations looking to a combi- 
nation of the British, German and American companies owning 


Linotype patents are afoot is absolutely without foundation.” 


A coMPANY has been launched in England to place the 
Monoline on the market in that country. The factories in 
Styr, Austria, and Toronto, Canada, will be drawn on for the 
machines until a factory can be established in Great Britain. 
Offices have been opened in Glasgow and machines installed in 
several printing-offices. ° 

Notices have again been sent to all on our list of available 
employes to renew their registration if still seeking positions. 
This method of requiring frequent re-registration results in 
keeping the list free from the names of those who have found 
situations to their liking since their names were filed, thus 
insuring consideration of any offer made by employers to those 
on the list. 

ANOTHER Use For GRAPHITE.— “ Dubuque,” an Iowa oper- 
ator-machinist, writes: “ What is the easiest and best way to 
put rubber rolls on keyboard cam roller shafts? I had occa- 
sion to put on a few, and experienced some difficulty in per- 
forming the task, using main force.” Answer— If the shaft is 
first cleaned and then a little graphite shaken into the rubber 
roll before slipping it on the shaft, it will be found to slide 
easily. 

A census of Paris (France) printing-offices recently taken 
shows that there are 149 male and 79 female Linotype oper- 
ators in that city, and 24 female operators in the immediate 
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Nineteen different offices use Linotypes to the total 
The largest 
Parisian office uses 42 Linotypes. There are three Thorne 
machines used in Paris and one Calendoli, a new invention, 
of which there are more in process of construction. 


suburbs. 
number of 154 in the city and 24 in suburbs. 


Linotypes have been sent from the English factory of the 
Linotype Company to the Hathawaddy Press and the Govern- 
ment Press, Rangoon, India, and native workmen are to be 
instructed in their operation. The following advertisement 
appeared in a recent issue of Linotype Notes, London, Eng- 
land ° 

Inp1A (Bombay).— Wanted, a mechanic who can instruct native 
vorkmen as operators, or an operator-mechanic who can take full 
mechanical charge of six machines and give instruction. Three years’ 
engagement; second-class fare paid each way. Healthy coast district. 
.pplicants must be young, in sound health and thoroughly proficient. 


\ large number of applications for the position were received. 


SpAcEBANDS Do Nor Transrer.—A. B. F., Kankakee, Illi- 
nois, propounds the following query: “ When setting 26-em 
measure my spacebands are often left standing in the inter- 
mediate channel, while on 13-em measure they are always 


returned to the box. Why is this?” Answer.— Probably the 














MIDDLETON. 


CHAS. H. DUBOC, W. G. 
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type, among them being an enlarged machine capable of han- 
dling pica matrices, and an improvement in magazines by 
means of which two or more sets of matrices may be carried 
in one machine. The company is carrying in stock upward 
of thirteen million matrices, representing more than one hun- 
dred type faces. 

THE business transacted at the Pacific Coast branch of the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company has reached such a volume 
that more commodious quarters have been found necessary. 
Offices have therefore been secured at 617-619 Clay street, 
San Francisco, where a full stock of matrices, supplies and 
machines, both Standard and Junior, are kept on hand. F. C. 
Van Schaick is manager of this branch. 

THE Proper Way To Remove A MouTHpiece.— Operator- 
machinists frequently complain about the difficulty of remov- 
ing the mouthpiece of the pot without damaging the crucible 
or battering the mouthpiece. Ifa pot extractor is not at hand, 
the mouthpiece can be loosened by driving it to the right, 
toward the keyboard. Pot-mouth extractors can be had from 
the supply houses and with them there is no danger of dam- 
aging the crucible or mouthpiece. To use it properly, catch 
the hook on left-hand end of the mouthpiece and, while draw- 
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B. C. SWEENEY. 














CONRAD MUELLER, 


GRADUATES OF THE INLAND PRINTER TECHNICAL SCHOOL, MACHINE COMPOSITION BRANCH. 


These gentlemen are among the first graduates of THE INLAND PRINTER Technical School, having passed the examination as machinist-operators in the 


machine composition branch. 


spring which presses the transfer pawl down is weak or miss- 
ing entirely, so that when a large number of spacebands are 
to be transferred the pawl rises instead of holding them firmly. 


Warped Mo.tp.—J. E. W., Richmond, Indiana, asks the fol- 
lowing questions: “ We have been using a 30-em universal 
mold for some time on short-measure work only, and find the 
mold cap is slightly warped. Is this caused by the heat from 
the short slug all being on one end of mold? If so, would 
the mold cap warp back again by using it on long-measure 
‘lug, or should the mold be lapped down? When a mold is 
once warped and then lapped down, is it as liable to warp as a 
new one?” Answer.—Warping of the cap of the new universal 
‘old is almost impossible to entirely prevent. Constant heat 
and pressure and inadequate supports cause the warping. The 
only thing to do is to lap it down, and the trouble is liable to 
‘ecur at any time. 


THE annual report of the Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
tor the year ended September 30 shows net profits of $1,892,918. 
the number of machines manufactured during the year was 
(63 and the number sold 571, including 374 machines which 
vere held on rental at the time of the sale. The report shows 


097 machines on rental, and miscellaneous supplies sold dur- 
ing the year in the sum of $476,000. During the year the num- 
ber of offices using the Linotypes increased from 1,491 to 
1,721. In addition to the Linotype Junior machine, which was 
brought out during the past year, the company is preparing 
to introduce several important changes in the standard Lino- 


They are now filling lucrative positions in offices in different cities. 


ing lightly toward the keyboard, tap the hook with the hammer. 
The most obstinate mouthpiece can be easily removed in this 
manner. Of course, no attempt to remove the mouthpiece 
should be made except while it is hot. 


TuHeEoporE L. De VINNE, the dean of American printers, has 
had a plant of ten Linotypes in his New York office for sev- 
eral years. His early experience with composing machines 
was not such as would tend to prejudice him in their favor, 
but in a recent letter to the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 
he says: “Our early doubts of the usefulness of the Linotype 
machine in a _ book-printing house have been effectually 
removed. After long experience we are able to say that, in 
the hands of competent operators, who understand and care for 
its mechanism, the Linotype produces excellent faces of letter 
and true bodies of slugs. From these slugs we make electro- 
type plates that please pressmen as well as electrotypers, and 
the presswork either from slugs or plates is always satisfac- 
tory to our critical customers. We do not speed the machine 
as fast as it is customary in newspaper work, for we look after 
trifles, but we do get results enough to prove that it is a most 
valuable acquisition to our house.” 

Lone Lines Fait To Justiry—A Wisconsin operator- 
machinist writes: “I can not get left-hand justification lever 
(facing machine) to properly justify left end of long slug. 
It is all right on short lines. Have had springs turned both 
ways without a particle of difference. And then the assembler 
slide does not work as it should. Mats. will pile up on 
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a long line when I commence work. After a half a day’s 
struggle it works all right. By disconnecting assembler slide 
spring it works O. K. until line is full. Then, of course, 
spring not being connected, assembler will not be brought back. 
I have tried to remedy this by changing brake lever and spring. 
I would get one to work all right and then the other would 
be wrong.” Answer—When working on short measure the 
mold disk can be set so as to lock tighter against the matrix 
line than when setting long measure. Adjust the eccentric 
pin in the roller which connects the mold slide to the cam by 
raising the handle. This will prevent mold advancing so far 
as to bind the matrices while the line is being justified. If 
using old style of machine, remove the left-hand vise-jaw 
closing spring, as this spring works against the justification 
springs and sometimes prevents proper justification. It would 
seem from your other query that the assembler star wheel 
slips when assembling a long line, thus allowing the matrices 
to pile up. Tighten the friction by stretching the friction 
spring on the star-wheel shaft and clean all oil from the 
friction gear and disk. 

GrapbuaTes of The Inland Printer Technical School are 
being placed in charge of Linotypes in offices in near-by cities 
and are giving splendid satisfaction. The demand is so con- 
stant for operators who can keep their machines in running 
order that every printer who has graduated from the Machine 
Composition Branch has been placed in a position immediately 
upon graduation. The knowledge of the mechanism of the 
machine acquired in the school has enabled them to overcome 
many difficulties previously experienced in the various offices 
in which they are now employed. One graduate writes from 
an Indiana town as follows: “Came out here Thursday last 
week and went to work Friday on a little daily. They only 
have one machine, so run night and day. I have the night 
trick — go on at 6 o’clock— eight hours. They expect about 
thirty thousand ems solid brevier, with all heads set in black 
letter as we go along. This keeps me busy — with looking 
after the machine — but set pretty clean proof and am getting 
along very well. They had been running without either gov- 
ernor working — regulating the metal every fifteen or twenty 
minutes by means of the burner cocks and by-pass valve. 1 
have put both governors in commission again and the old mill 
works like a charm now. Saturday afternoon I am going after 
the keyboard to get rid of a few sticky keys, put the knife 
wiper in business again and fix the clutch on the assembler 
slide —and then hire a boy to stand there and dump my stick 
for me.” Graduates of the school are proving a revelation to 
managers of printing-offices with typesetting machines who 
imagine the machine can not possibly be made to run all day 
without lost time, and the composing-machine problem in small 
cities is one step nearer solution. 


A Few Pornters.— Opinions of readers are always accept- 
able for publication in this department, as it is from the inter- 
change of ideas that the greatest benefit is derived. It is 
therefore with pleasure that the following from a Colorado 
correspondent is published: “In case any of my operator- 
machinist friends, wrestling with a badly stuck plunger, get 
a trifle too strong and break off the plunger rod, it is not neces- 
sary to ‘hike out, or throw up your job, or anything of that 
sort. Just bail out the metal quite low, turn out the gas and 
let the well get cold. Then, if you have a mouthpiece warmer, 
take it and heat the outside of well. The consequent expansion 
will allow the plunger to be lifted out with a pair of pliers. 
It is an easy proposition. This is not theory — practice shows 
that it works. Here is another: To the man who is struggling 
with a plant of machines eight or ten years old, and has a 
bunch of combination bars that have a disagreeable habit of 
dropping any old letter in the ‘dead channel,’ just to the right 
of the lower-case ‘e,’ it may be interesting to know that this 
reprehensible practice on the part of said combination bar may 
be stopped easily and practically without expense. The remedy 
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is this: Solder or rivet a continuation onto the outside dis- 
tributor-box rail. ‘That will carry the “e’s” away over the 
channel,’ some will say. Sure, if you put on a chunk five or 
six inches long. However, all that is needed is about the width 
of a pica on that upper rail and the business is done. The 
easiest way to do this is to take out the rail and file about half 
its thickness away where you purpose putting on the addition, 
only be sure to file the outside of rail. Then take a piece of 
brass rule, file a similar shoulder on it and then solder it on. 
This may sound hard, but a blowpipe, good solder and acid 
will make it easy. However, holes may be bored and the piece 
riveted on by those who prefer to do so. Some one may sug- 
gest that a new combination bar would also do the work. That 
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can not be successfully denied, but combination bars at $18 
to $20 per are not to be compared with a nickel’s worth of 
solder, especially when you are a thousand miles from nowhere 
and the paper has got to get out.” 


A Peck or TroustE.—A Michigan correspondent is having 
all kinds of trouble, and wants help on the following points: 
(1) “A few days ago a new verge was put in the magazine, 
controlling the letter ‘e.’ Since then, occasionally the letter 
fails to respond until the key is touched the second time. The 
lower pawl does not seem to drop low enough; what is the 
remedy? (2) What should be done to prevent the lugs of 
mats. from being bent (sample enclosed) ? The lift adjustment 
has been turned until it would not raise the mat., then turned 
until the mat., apparently, was lifted fairly onto the rail, yet 
about a dozen times a day the distributor would stop, with 
the mat. on crooked. (3) In setting up tabular work, where 
there is but one spaceband in the line and where tight spacing 
is required, the last letter in the line raises up as the line enters 
the vise. The fingers are straight. The inspector, on a recent 
visit, when asked about it, answered: ‘ This is the trouble with 
two-letter machines.’ Very consoling. What do you advise? 
(4) Should a key-bar break, how is it replaced? (5) The 
back knife was sharpened recently by the machinist, and in 
order to have the slug type-high, it presses so close to the mold 
disk that considerable force is necessary to cause the latter to 
revolve. If the knife is loosened, then the slug is too high. 
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The edge of the knife is perfectly straight, as demonstrated 
by a level. (6) Lastly, what should be done to prevent the lugs 
of mats. from being ground down, so that they ‘drop’ when 
cast?” Answer—(1) Either the magazine is set too high to 
allow the full stroke of the verge and pawls, or the verge 
spring is binding the verge and thus preventing proper action. 
Phe magazine is adjusted to correct height by the two screws 
in the frame of the machine on which the lower end of the 
nagazine rests. (2) The lift is certainly not raising the mat- 
rices high enough to clear the stops on the rails. (3) The inner 
or back elevator jaw is no doubt sprung, otherwise the matrix 
could not raise. The space between the jaws should be only 
wide enough to admit the matrices without binding. Keep the 
hack-jaw guard in its place on the shield. (4) Breaking of a 
key-bar, by which it is presumed a keyboard key-bar is meant, 
is very unusual, but the broken one can be replaced by removing 
magazine, key rods, keyboard cam frames, and then taking off 
keyboard and placing it on the bench with the rear end slightly 
elevated. By removing the guide which carries the comb 
springs, the broken key-bar can be got at without disturbing 
any of the other bars. (5) The back knife should not rest 
close against the back of mold, and if slug is more than type- 
high, the remedy lies in lapping down mold, not in screwing 
knife tightly against it. Keep face and back of mold free from 
accumulations of metal and high lines will not be of frequent 
occurrence. (6) The remedy for matrices being sheared on 
lower ears so that vertical alignment is impossible, lies in the 
proper adjustment of the vise automatic so that tight lines will 
cause the machine to stop. This adjustment is detailed in the 
book, “ The Mechanism of the Linotype,” noticed at the head 
of this department. 


A Reat MACHINIST-OPERATOR.—AlImost all operators who 
have worked in small offices, and many men who have worked 
in offices where the operator was required to look after his 
metal-pot and possibly occasionally start his distributor, claim 
to be operator-machinists. The real operator-machinist is one 
who can, when occasion demands, work as a Linotype machin- 
ist and do the work properly. Until they have acquired knowl- 
edge sufficient for this, they are not entitled to the hyphenated 
designation. While there are hundreds of operators who claim 
to be operator-machinists, there is a small minority who are 
really entitled to the name, the proof of their genuineness 
usually being shown by their willingness to impart their know]- 
edge to others and their receptive attitude toward all sugges- 
tions which may be presented. The one who thinks he knows 
something no one else knows about the Linotype and guards 
his secret jealously, or who imagines he already knows so 
much about the machine that he can not profit by the experience 
and advice of others, is usually found deficient in the very 
thing he professes to know all about. The following letter, 
from one of the “real” sort, will be read with interest by our 
readers. Mr. Grist, the writer, was the donor of the $5 prize 
for a remedy for sunken letters in slugs, lately contested for 
5y readers of this department: 

Yorxvitte, S. C., October 19, 1902. 
Editor Machine Composition Department: 

Dear Sir,—I wish to thank you most earnestly for the efforts you 
have so kindly put forth in my behalf, and am sure I have received more 
‘than $5 worth of benefit from my offer. 

In regard to the suggestion from the Linotype people, I can say that 
t heir suggestion only gave a very temporary relief. The suggestion was 
that my oil burner was perhaps foul from carbon, and also the throat of 
crucible. They also suggested that there might be a defect in the 
asbestos packing. To find out if this was true, I removed crucible from 
jacket, cleaned out every particle of soot from throat, and repacked, 
making the asbestos packing just as thin as I could and still leave 
sufficient to give proper protection to jacket and at the same time retain 
the heat. This plan gave me only fair results for a couple of days; 


but the “ fair results” did not last, and I kept on looking for something 
more permanent. 

As stated in the last issue of THE INLAND PrinTER, some of the 
Suggestions were of such character as to be absolutely nil, and while I 
appreciate fully the kind spirit in which all of the suggestions were 
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made, they were evidently made by parties who had not had much 
trouble from ‘“‘ caved-in ” letters or face. For instance, I was instructed 
to “‘ Get a new pot crucible,” ‘‘ Lower the pot,” “‘ Set the pot squarely,” 
“Enlarge holes in mouthpiece,” ‘‘ Cut the vents longer,” ‘‘ Sharpen 
knives and renew plunger,” “‘ Leaky mouthpiece,” “‘ Clean back of mold,” 
“ Renew pot-lever pin and friction rollers,” ‘“ Cracked pot,” etc. Now, 
to a layman these various suggestions would seem all right; but with an 
experience of six years (do not understand me to say “ Oh, I know it 
all,” for I do not, and I am perfectly willing to either buy information 
or to exchange ideas with others) many of these suggestions made me 
laugh. The caving-in trouble began on the day the machine was first 
run after arrival from the factory, and while I may be silly in doing so, 
I believe that when a machine leaves the factory it is almost perfect 
and I do not use hammer, file, emery, wrenches, etc., until I am sure 
that these things are needed and know just what I am going to do before 
I begin. And while I had no idea of putting in “a new crucible” at the 
time of receipt of suggestion to that effect from F. C. D., of Guthrie, 
Oklahoma, I found it necessary to do so because of an accident in 
which I split the mouthpiece slot in the pot crucible. I at once tele- 
graphed for and received new crucible, but immediately went to work 
to repair my broken one, which I did successfully, and run it for three 
weeks before putting in new one, although new one came in three days 
from factory. With the old repaired pot crucible the cavings continued, 
and I finally decided to put in new crucible. I did it; made close 
examination of pot-lever cam roller and friction rollers (which were not 
worn a particle), tightened the tension spring, made a perfect joint 
between the mouthpiece and mold and went to work. Cave, cave, and 
kept on caving. New pot was nil in so far as caving-in was concerned. 
About this time Mr. Carpenter’s letter arrived, which reached me on a 
Friday. I did not read it carefully until Saturday night. His sugges- 
tion struck me rather forcibly and I decided to try it. I bored four 
holes in mouthpiece on Sunday afternoon, according to instructions, and 
left it until Monday. I started machine on Monday on minion No. 2 
(cap line of roman). First slug, no caving; second the same, and so on 
for a dozen. Then I put in a solid line of agate boldface, with which I 





Collection of H. W. Fay,’ De Kalb, Ill. 


THE MINER’S BEST FRIEND. 


had been having the most trouble, sometimes casting a half dozen lines 
before getting one perfect slug. The first slug came out perfect, and so 
on for a dozen, and since then (fully six weeks) I do not believe I have 
had three “ cave-ins” marked on me, with the exception of one day 
last week, when I made some experiments. To give Mr. Carpenter’s 
suggestion a simple test, although I was already satisfied with results. 
I plugged up the holes I had drilled, and started machine. First slug 
came out with cave (agate boldface being used), and kept it up, getting 
about one good slug in four. I took out the plugs quickly. Since 
beginning Mr. Carpenter’s suggestion I have not found it absolutely 
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necessary to keep pot full to top when running on minion 13 ems, but 
of course that helps to make a more solid slug, but on 23 ems long 
primer I did find it necessary to keep pot full of metal to get a perfect 
slug. 

Pardon me for the length of this chapter, but I want to make just 
a suggestion or two for the benefit of the craft. Some months ago Mr. 
Van Valkenburg, traveling inspector, came along. I met him at the 
door with a greeting like this: ‘‘ Well, sir, I am very glad to see you.” 
He looked at me in mild surprise and surprised me with the query: 
“Oh, are you in trouble?” I answered “‘ No.” He inspected our 
machine and remarked: ‘‘ Well, your machine is in better shape than 
anything I have struck south of Portsmouth, Virginia.” Just a minute 
before I had apologized for the appearance of the machine, because it 
had not been thoroughly cleaned in about four days. A few days ago 
a Linotype operator walked into our shop, looked at the Linotype for a 
few minutes, back and front, and inquired: ‘‘ Mr. Grist, how long has 
this machine been in use?” I asked him to make a guess and he replied, 
“*Not over eight months.” And he looked much surprised when I told 
him that the machine was in its twenty-sixth month. All this leads me 
to the belief that the average Linotype is in a pretty dirty condition, 
and from my own experience I know that there is not another single 
item that contributes as much to the smoothly running plant as absolute 
cleanliness. If machinists will clean their machines and keep them so, 
their work will be decidedly easier, and if once cleaned they are easy 
to keep so. Dirty machines make repairs more often necessary and make 
more frequent ‘‘ hang-ups” necessary, and a Linotype that is “ hung 
up” in working hours is a very expensive machine to the owner. And 
then again a clean machine helps the operator. A few weeks ago I made 
a run of nine hours and set fifty-seven thousand ems solid minion. 
Yesterday I made a run of two hours and fifty minutes and set twenty 
thousand solid minion, which leaded would have made twenty-four 
thousand. On Wednesday of this week, in nine hours of working time, 
I set about forty-one pages of law brief, containing about one thousand, 
one hundred and fifty ems to page, in long primer 23 ems wide, and 
corrected same. I could not have done this if the machine had not 
been in perfect running order, and 1 feel sure that cleanliness figures 
largely in the perfect running. My machine does not run faster than 
sixty-six revolutions at any time, but my friction clutch is so adjusted 
that when a line is started into the casting section, it goes around with- 
out halting at each tension of the several springs which play a part in the 
casting of a slug. 

My minion matrices have been in constant use for twenty-six months, 
and have been replenished with about one hundred new mats. My 
repairs, exclusive of mouthpieces, which were ruined in trying to find 
a “cave-in” ren  y, and new crucible, which was really unnecessary, 
has been about $6, and we are using the same metal to-day that we began 


business with. Yours very truly, A. M. Grist. 


RECENT PATENTS ON TYPESETTING MACHINERY. 

Linotype Machine Trimming Mechanism—F. J. Wich, 
Broadheath, England. No. 711,807. 

Matrix-making Machine.— G. 
New York. No. 711,593. 

Linotype Leader.— B. Cole and A. O. Wilson, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. No. 711,288. 

Monoline Machine—W. W. Wetherspoon, New York city. 
No. 711,143. 

Mechanism for Pushing the Linotypes Out of Molds of 
Linotype Machines—C. A. Albrecht, Berlin, Germany. No. 
710,652. 

Type-distributing Apparatus—A. A. Low, Brooklyn, New 
York. No. 710,066. 

Type-line Detaching Machisistenn, — Tc K. Johnson and A. A. 
Low, Brooklyn, New York. No. 710,057. 


B. Shepard, Ogdensburg, 





A PARTHIAN SHOT. 


Mr. Beasley J. Robertson was for long editor of the Battle- 
axe. He always strove for accuracy, and when he did make 
a misstatement he was not above acknowledging it, as witness 
the following, which he one week printed: 

“We deem a word of explanation due our readers with 
regard to an item which appeared in the last Battleaxe, in 
which we stated that Henry R. Brown, of Long Prairie town- 
ship, had been brought before Justice of the Peace James Har- 
grave, and bound over for stealing chickens and resisting an 
officer. It appears that Hargrave was the man guilty of the 
crimes, and Mr. Brown the official before whom he was 
arraigned. We cheerfully make the correction. Mr. Brown 
has not stolen any chickens yet.”— Harper’s for November. 
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Notes and Queries 











BY S. H. HORGAN, 


In this department, queries addressed to The Inland Printer 
regarding process engraving will be recorded and answered, and the 
experiences and suggestions of engravers and printers are solicited 
hereto. It is believed that herein will be found a medium for the 
interchange of valuable hints and suggestions never before offered 
to those in interest. ° 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


RepucinG GLAssEs, unmounted, 35 cents. 

PHoTOENGRAVING.— By W. T. Wilkinson, revised and enlarged by 
Edward L. Wilson, ew York. Cloth, $3. 

PracticaL HALF-TONE AND ‘Sencenen a By A. C. Austin 
This is the latest hook on processwork. Cloth, 

DRAWING FoR ReEpropuction.—A practical altel of drawing for 
modern methods of reproduction, by Charles G. Harper. Cloth, $2.50. 

_ PHOTOENGRAVING.— By Carl Schraubstadter, Jr. Cloth; illustrated 
with numerous diagrams, and provided with a copious index. $3. 

Lessons on Decorative Destcn.— By Frank G. Jackson, S.M., in 
the Birmingham Municipal School of Art. Elements, principles and 
practice of decoration. Cloth, $2. 

THEORY AND Practice oF Destcn.— By Frank G. Jackson. Advanced 
text-book on decorative art; sequel to ‘‘ Lessons on Decorative Design ” 
explaining fundamental principles underlying the art of designing. $2. 50. 

DRAWING FoR Printers.— By Ernest Knaufft, editor of The Art 
Student and director of the Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts. A practi- 
cal treatise on the art of designing and illustrating in connection with 
typography for the beginner as well as the more advanced student. 
Cloth, $2. 

PuHotoENGRAvING.— By H. Jenkins. Containing practical instructions 
for producing photoengraved plates in relief-line and half-tone, with chap- 
ter on three-color work, the frontispieces being progressive proofs of one 
of the best exhibits of three-color work. The whole is richly illustrated, 
printed on highly enameled heavy paper, and bound in light-brown buck- 
ram, gold embossed; 140 pages. $2. 

PHotorricHromatic Printinc.— By C. G. Zander. To learn the first 
principles of three-color work there is no better book than Zander’s 

‘Phototrichromatic Printing.”” The photoengraver or printer who attempts 
colorwork without understanding the laws of color phenomena will waste 
much time and money. To supply this elementary knowledge is the pur- 
pose of Mr. Zander’s book, and it is done in a thorough manner with- 
-“ = complexity. Fifty pages, with color-plates and diagrams. 

oth, $1 

Prior’s Automatic PHotoscaLe.— For the use of printers, publishers 
and photoengravers, in determining proportions in process engraving. 
The scale shows at a glance any desired proportion of reduction or 
enlargement, as well as the number of square inches in the proposed cut. 
It consists of a transparent scale, 8 by 12 inches (divided into quarter- 
inch squares by horizontal and perpendicular lines), to which is attached 
a pivoted diagonal rule for accurately determining proportions. A very 
useful article for all making or using process cuts. $2. 


A New MetuHop ror MAKING CoLor-PLATES.— Under the 
name of the Neben Engraving Process, the F. Wesel Manu- 
facturing Company is introducing a simple method of making 
the tint-plates for color-printing. The idea is in brief this: 
This firm furnishes matrices from which flat stereotype plates 
can be cast with an even tint of lines or dots on the surface 
of the cast. When the black key-plate is made, the same nega- 
tive is used to make as many prints on the stereotyped tint- 
plates as there are colors to be used. Then an engraver or 
electrotype finisher takes the tint-plates containing the prints, 
outlines the portions of tint he wants to preserve and the 
router removes the rest. Gradations of color can be had in 
the tints by judicious use of the graver in high lights and 
the burnisher in the shadows. 

TROUBLE WITH THE ALBUMEN SENSITIZER FOR METAL.— 
C. H. D. is suffering much vexation as follows: “I am expe- 
riencing much trouble with my prints on zinc. They abso- 
lutely refuse to develop or wash out clean. Never in all my 
practical experience have I encountered such trouble. Short 
exposure or long exposure makes no difference. I can not 
get even a glimpse of the print. The sensitizer is: Bichromate, 
25 grains; water, I0 ounces; ammonia, 5 drops or there- 
abouts.” Answer—As the amount of albumen, the most 
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important factor, is not stated, it is impossible to tell what is 
the matter with the formula. Try the following and you will 
have no trouble: 
I2 ounces. 
Y% ounce. 
I ounce. 
22 grains. 
about 6 drops. 


Le Page’s glue 

Albumen 

Bichromate of ammonia 
Aqua ammonia, concentrated 


Louis Ducos pu Hauron.— From time to time there has 


been published in this department portraits of the fathers 
of photoengraving. The one printed this month might be 
termed the father of three-color photography. The engrav- 
ing is taken from the chapter on “ Three-color Processwork ” 
by the writer, in the new edition of “ Photoengraving” by 





LOUIS DUCOS DU HAURON, 


Who published, in 1859 and 1862, the first practical ideas on three-color 
photography. He published his first book on the subject in 1869, 
and is therefore the father of three-color processwork. 


H. Jenkins. It was on January 20, 1859, that M. Du Hauron 
first annunciated the principles that govern both three- 
color photography and the cinematograph, in a paper which 
he read before the Société des Arts et Sciences d’Agen. In 
1862 he made the principles clearer in a fuller and further 
publication. In 1869 he published a book, “Les Couleurs en 
Photographie: Solution du Probléme,” a most remarkable 
work, in which he lays down the laws governing three-color 
work. Others have rediscovered these laws since and 
received world-wide credit for it, while Du Hauron is hav- 
ing a struggle with poverty in Paris. A costly monument will 
be erected in this honor after death, and now, while he lives, 
no one pays any attention to him. 

PROCESSWORKERS Busy IN ENGLAND.—The British papers 
are excelling us in the results they are getting from process- 
engraving. The holiday numbers will be a revelation in the 
quality and quantity of the illustrations, besides their gen- 
eral excellence. How so many finely illustrated publications 
pay is a marvel to us here. Besides the London Graphic and 
Illustrated News, there is The Sphere, The King, The Sketch, 
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Black and White, Country Life, Sporting and Dramatic 
News, The Gentlewoman, The Queen and Punch, which are 
the best known in the United States, though there are numbers 
of other weeklies, besides some monthlies like The Strand. All 
of these contain fine illustrations, the major part from orig- 
inal drawings splendidly photoengraved and printed on flat- 
bed presses on far better paper than is allowed a pressman 
in this country. Even the staid old London Times got gay 
and printed a full-page cut from a drawing of Westminster 
Abbey. Whether this had any effect on the King’s illness is 
not stated, but it has stimulated other papers, even in Scot- 
land, to consider the use of cuts. These are great times for 
photoengravers in Great Britain. 


A Sotusie. SENSITIVE GELATIN CoaTING—G. W. H., 
Topeka, Kansas, asks: “I wish to prepare a sensitized gela- 
tin emulsion for a three-minute exposure to sunlight. It 
should be of the consistency of cream so I can apply it to a 
sheet of glass with a brush. After exposure it must wash 
off the glass readily by holding same under a tap; that is, the 
unhardened gelatin must wash away, leaving the design in 
hardened gelatin on the glass.” Answer—The following is 
recommended to do what you require. Fish glue is substi- 
tuted for gelatin as being more soluble in cold water, while 
the glue that is hardened by the action of light will adhere 
most tenaciously to the glass: 

10 ounces, 
I ounce. 
I ounce, 
120 grains. 
10 drops. 


Albumen (the white of one egg) 

Le Page’s glue 

Bichromate of ammonia 

Aqua ammonia, concentrated 
This solution can be painted on the glass with a camel’s- 
hair brush. It will harden completely with a three-minute 
exposure to sunlight. 


THE Co.totyPpE Process—John MacFarlane, Montreal, 
Canada, asks for some information as follows: “I want to 
know if you can inform me what became of the heliotype 
process that was used in Boston some years ago. I used to 
notice their work in an architectural publication and I never 
saw better. Is that process used any more and could you tell 
me how it was done?” Answer.—The heliotype process is 
still used. It was patented, and differed from the ordinary 
collotype process in having the gelatin film from which the 
pictures were printed attached to a zinc plate, instead of 
plate glass, as is the usual plan. There is a handbook on 
collotype that gives full instructions on this beautiful proc- 
ess. In Germany it is called lichtdruck; in France, photo- 
typie; in England, photo-print, graphotone and other names; 
in this country it was called albertype, artotype, etc. In brief, 
the process is about like this: A half-inch thick plate glass is 
ground with fine emery on one side and flowed on that side 
with the following substratum: 

4 ounces. 

3 ounces. 

I ounce, 
When this coating has dried the plate glass is put on a level- 
ing stand in a drying closet and flowed with a good coating 
of the following: 


3 ounces. 
25 ounces. 


Bichromate of potash 
Heat this solution nearly to boiling point and filter through 
close flannel. The temperature of the drying closet should be 
maintained at about 120° Fahr. until the film is dry, which 
should not take longer than four hours. The negative must 
be a reversed one. A mat is used to cover all the negative 
except the picture portion. The exposure time of the film 
on the plate glass can only be learned by practice with an 
exposure meter. While the negative is still in contact with 
the gelatin film, the back of the plate glass is exposed to light 
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to harden the back of the film. The plate glass is then put 
into clean cold water, or running water until all the bichro- 
mate is washed out. The film is slightly hardened with 
alum and turned over to a lithographer to print. This is a 
mere outline of the process, which for small editions can not 
be excelled. 

INTENSIFYING HaLr-ToNE Necatives.— “Old Subscriber ” 
asks: “It sometimes happens with me that after intensifying 
with copper and silver and cutting with the iodine and cyan- 
ide solution that some of the dots, particularly in the shadows, 
have so little body that no amount of intensification will 
build them up. The cutting with cyanide frequently brings 
them to this condition. I have read this department for 
years, but never remember that you printed anything on this 
subject.” Answer.— Suppose you try this plan: Take the 
negative with the weak half-tone dots into the darkroom and 
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over again. The army rosters of volunteers during the Civil 
War and the pension lists are examples of records that require 
duplication. It is proposed to reduce these records by pho- 
tography so that a dozen pages will be preserved on a single 
negative. Each negative is to be indexed, filed away and 
photographic prints made from it when wanted. Those behind 
this bill claim that negatives will last forever, they take up 
little room and photographic prints from them will be inex- 
pensive. Now the facts are: Glass negatives are not inde- 
structible; they also take up as much space as the pages of 
documents reproduced on them. Further, photographic prints 
made from them are expensive and not always permanent. 
It looks as if this bill covered a big job. It should not be 
passed until disinterested experts in process reproduction pass 
on the methods to be adopted. One point which should be 
insisted upon is that the reproductions shall be in permanent 





CLIFF HOUSE AND SEAL ROCKS, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA. 


Illustration from the book, ‘“‘A Trip to California,’’ containing fifty views of Western scenery, recently published by 
William Baylis, landscape photographer, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


iodize it with the usual solution of iodine in iodide of potas- 
sium; when the film has changed to the cream yellow color, 
flow over it a solution of nitrate of silver several times until 
an iodide of silver is formed in the film. Drain off the sur- 
plus silver but do not wash off the excess from the plate. 
Expose the plate to light outside the darkroom and then 
develop it with your customary developer, as you did in the 
first instance. After washing, the negative can now be inten- 
sified with copper and silver and blackened with hydrosul- 
phuret of ammonium. Or, if the disagreeable odor of this 
chemical is to be avoided, sodium sulphide will be found to 
€ an agreeable substitute. 


PHOTOGRAPHING GOVERNMENT Recorps.—There is a bill 
awaiting the approval of the present Congress whose object 
is the preservation by photography of Government records. 
It is estimated that there are tons of state papers that should 
be reproduced before they are destroyed by handling and 
fade through the effects of time. The army and navy rolls are 
constantly wearing out and require to be copied over and 


printing-ink and not upon expensive and unstable photo- 
graphic-paper. 

How Hatr-Tone ScreENS ArE Mape.— Mr. William Gam- 
ble gave, in a lecture before the London Camera Club, some 
interesting facts about cross-line screen manufacture. Here 
are some notes from his talk: The Levy screen is the stand- 
ard article. The glass in this screen is a beautiful white 
crystal patent plate, imported from France, about % inch thick, 
which is thinned down to about 3-32 inch thickness in the 
necessary grinding and polishing. The glass is coated with an 
etching ground, which is resistive, of hydrofluoric acid, and 
is at the same time capable of being cut through in lines with 
a diamond point ground to a U shape. The plate is ruled 
at an angle of forty-five degrees to its sides, and an ingeni- 
ous feature of the ruling mechanism is that the arm carrying 
the tool automatically adjusts its stroke to the length of line 
it has to cut, starting with a stroke of about two inches and 
increasing the length of every stroke until it reaches the 
central diagonal line, after which it gradually diminishes to 
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two inches at the opposite cozner. The time as well as the 
length of stroke is altered, as uniform ruling requires uniform 
speed. The machine is started and runs automatically day 
and night until the plate is finished. It would be fatal to the 
evenness of the ruling to stop the machine. When the ruling 
is finished, the lines are etched with acid, the resist is polished 
away and the furrows formed by the etching are filled with a 
black, made up something like printing-ink from the finest 
possible vine carbon. For sealing the screens together Canada 
balsam is used, but it must be in the liquid form as it oozes 
from the tree and is used after simple filtering through muslin. 
The baking of the screen to dry the balsam after sealing is 
an important operation, which is done under pressure, the heat 
being applied by a steam chest underneath. Screens which 
are scratched, chipped and otherwise partially damaged can 
be sent back to the maker to be returned as good as new. 
Levy used to have the distinction of being the only man in the 
world who could make half-tone screens, but that is not so 
now. Wolfe, a competitor who used to make collodion copies 
of rulings, now supplies original engraved screens which 
closely resemble Levy’s. In England, Johnson makes screens. 
Similar screens are also made in Germany by Haas, of 
Frankfort. 








Books and 
Periodicals 











In this department special attention will be paid to all publica- 
tions dealing entirely or in part with the art of printing and the indus- 
tries associated therewith. While space will be given for expressions 
of opinion on books or papers of general interest which may be sub- 
mitted for that purpose, contributors will please remember that this 
column is intended in the main for reviews of technical publications. 
The address of the publisher, places on sale and prices should be 
enclosed in all publications sent for review. 


R. H. Russett, New York, has just brought out a very 
handsome portfolio entitled, “A Garden of Girls,” by Florence 
England Nosworthy. The portfolio consists of twelve ideal 
pictures founded on American types of beauty. 

Tue Hotel Monthly has issued a timely and useful manual 
of instruction to waiters entitled, “ The American Colored 
Waiter.” The author, John B. Goins, is a colored head- 
waiter. The book is well written and gives much good advice. 
It is typographically neat. 

THE organ of the Binner Engraving Company for October, 
Commercial Originality, comes as daintily illustrated and 
printed as could be desired. Its principal theme is the 
announcement of the addition to the firm of Mr. Willis J. 
Wells, formerly of Rogers & Wells, and the formation of a 
new corporation in place of the Binner Engraving Company, 
to be known hereafter as the Binner-Wells Company. 

“THe Girt Proposition,’ Mr. Ade’s latest book, hovers 
around a subject that is very dear to the author’s heart, and 
perhaps interests more people in general than any other that 
could be named. It is packed with sense and wit and enter- 
tainment, all in the inimitable Ade vein, and it marks the 
best work this popular writer has yet done. The book is pro- 
fusely illustrated by Holme and McCutcheon, and is published 
in a quaintly attractive style by R. H. Russell, New York. 

Mr. Frank B. Wuite, whose long experience in all classes 
of advertising has made him one of the first authorities, has 
issued the first number of a new magazine entitled Class 
Advertising, which in form, design and plan bids fair to hold 
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an important place in the field of advertising publications, 
The cover-design in dark blue has the title embossed in gold 
on a white ground, with the motto, “ True Blue and Pure 
Gold ”’ — surely most reassuring to any doubting Thomases. 
BEGINNING with the January issue of Mahin’s Magazine, 
the cover-designs will represent the growth of advertising 
throughout the different eras of the world’s history. It is 
proposed to have the series include at least ten numbers and 
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A CHRISTMAS COVER. 


Drawn by L. W. Hagerty, Chicago. 


be done by four artists, all on the staff of the publication. 
R. S. Thain has succeeded Mr. Jenkins as editor. We show 
the Christmas cover of the magazine. 

THE AMERICAN BUSINESS AND ACCOUNTING ENCYCLOPZDIA.” 
Sixth edition. The Bookkeeper Publishing Company, Lim- 
ited, Detroit, Michigan. Price, $10. This standard reference 
book for accountants and business men, profusely illustrated 
with hundreds of special forms and tables, is as bulky as a 
Webster’s Dictionary, is well printed and bound, and contains 
an astonishing amount of information fully indexed for easy 
reference. It should find a place on every business man’s 
desk. 

Tue American Artisan and the Hardware Record, 69 
Dearborn street, Chicago, Illinois, have recently issued a very 
valuable addition to their American Artisan manuals in the 
“Manual of Business,’ a compilation from various sources 
by Mr. Sydney P. Johnston. The book is very compact and 
prepared with special regard to easy reference, with a large 
list of business forms and financial and legal information. 
It is of special value to the retail merchant and business men 
generally. Daniel Stern is the publisher. 


A NOTABLE contribution to the list of fine publications for 
the use of the printer, the artist, the designer and the adver- 
tiser — and last, but not least, the merely esthetic admirer of 
fine examples of the modern cover-designer’s art, has just 
been issued by Briggs Brothers, publishers, Plymouth, Mas- 
sachusetts. “Twentieth Century Cover Designs,” is the 
descriptive title on the cover-design, a simple and strong piece 
of work, for which Mr. E. B. Bird is responsible. The book 
is 9 by 12% inches in size and contains a great number of 
cover-designs, with articles by writers of national reputation, 
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and portraits of a number of prominent printers and publish- 
ers. The value of the book will be appreciated by printers, 
engravers and artists, for within its pages are shown a great 
variety of examples in the actual size, the original plates 
being used, on the same stock as first published and in the 
same inks, bronzes, embossed work, etc. Apart from its 
beauty, therefore, it will prove an important adjunct in the 
daily office routine. Space will not permit of an adequate 
review of the work in this issue, but we hope to give a more 
careful review and analysis of the specimens and of the book 
in our January number. 





UNIFORM ORTHOGRAPHY. 

Horace, the Latin poet, says that custom has the power of 
deciding and the right of forming the standard of correct 
speaking; hence the oft-quoted dictum, “Usus est norma 
loquendi.” Very closely akin to speaking is the spelling of the 
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each drops one “1”; hence we get “skilful.” In America you 
must use “skillful,” if you would be thought correct. The 
termination “ize,” as in “recognize,” is almost universally in 
vogue, but our “ cousins” generally employ “ise.” An English 
writer uses “practice” as a noun and “ practise” as a verb; 
an American writing the English language makes no difference 
between the two parts of speech. The diphthongs “2” and 
“oe” are here usually contracted into the single letter “e,” or 
used indiscriminately; but the British are careful to retain 
the diphthongal form, and it would be a poor journal that did 
not possess the two as permanent letters of their “ fonts.” 

Now, all this niay seem to some as a very indifferent matter. 
They may argue that in this “land of freedom” we may spell 
as we like. They may even go so far as to think that each one 
of us may have his own way of representing sounds, as the 
man had his own way of reading, who held the newspaper with 
the bottom of the page upward. But liberty is based upon 


Ce. 
Literary Review 


Book Plate Collector 


C Charles E. Peabody Co. 


Boston, 
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THREE UP-TO-DATE DESIGNS BY ADRIAN J. IORIO, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 


words spoken. Where shall we find the power of deciding and 
the right of forming the standard of correct spelling? You 
may take up two different reputable newspapers or magazines, 
or two books issued by two different publishing houses, and 
the probability is that you will find more than one difference in 
spelling. Is the printer’s devil or the proofreader the author- 
ity? Again, is the standard to be sought in this English- 
speaking country or in the land of the birth of the English 
tongue? In England precisians abominate such forms as 
“labor,” “honor,” “color,” “splendor,” and they write 
“rumour,” while they have “horror.” On this side of the 
Atlantic certain publishers use the English form, “ labour,” 
“honour,” etc., while the majority give us what the British 
call “an Americanism.” Some “standard” authors of Eng- 
land write “connection,” while others equally “standard,” use 
“connexion,” and here the two forms are recognized. In the 
birthplace of the English tongue “theatre” and “centre” are 
required in correct English, and although “metre” becomes 
“meter” in composition, as in “ gasometer,” the former spell- 
ing is held to be the true form for the word when standing 
alone. Here you may frequently see “theatre” in the same 
journal as “center” and “meter.” In British schools it is 
taught that when words ending in “ double 1” are compounded 


law, the free are the law-abiding. Without law there is always 
tyranny. What are authors to do who look upon literature as 
a sacred thing? One who, perhaps, has studied philology with 
enthusiasm and is an “authority” on spelling, sends a care- 
fully prepared manuscript to the publisher only to receive a 
“ proof” with his spelling changed. He corrects it and returns 
it to that invisible autocrat who has charge of “traditions of 
the office,” and when the book reaches the author he sees such 
forms of words as make him feel ashamed. There can be no 
license in matters of spelling. The republic of letters is wider 
than any boundaries of oceans and mountains. There can be 
no English “ English,’ American “ English,” Canadian “ Eng- 
lish,” or Australian “ English.” Above all there ought not to 
be a multitude of invisible autocrats, each with a will of his 
own on the subject of spelling, who, from their little dens, stir 
up riots in the republic. We are ready enough to smile at the 
letters of Chesterfieldian days, in which a word might be 
written half a dozen ways in a single page; but the laugh 
would be upon this twentieth century if a Martian should come 
to Terra and undertake to learn English from text-books 
issued from different publishing houses in different English- 
speaking countries. By all means let us have a “norma 
scribendt.”— Current Literature. 
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COMSTOCK SERIES 


PATENT PENDING 


4a 3A, $5.00 36-Point Comstock L. C. $1.95, C. $3.05 


BONDED SECURITIES 
Standard National Bank 3 


5a 4A, $4.30 30-Point Comstock L. C. $1.75, C. $2.55 


DIVIDENDS RECURRING 
Received from Best Patrons 26 


8a 5A, $3.50 24-Point Comstock L. C. $1.'70, C. $1.80 


COMPREHENSIVE BENEFICENCE 
Profit Harvests thru Standard Line 75 
Financial Returns Immediate 


10a 7A, $3.20 18-Point Comstock L. C. $1.55, C. $1.65 


THE PRINTERY ASSURANCE POLICIES 
Economical and Labor-Saving Products Insure 10 
Marked Success of Policy Holders 


15a 9A, $3.00 14-Point Comstock L. C. $1.50, C. $1.50 
FOR VALUE RECEIVED WE PROMISE TO REIMBURSE 
Nineteen Hundred Years After Date the Sum of Six Dollars 92 
In Witness Whereof the Undersigned Subsoribe 


20a 12A, $2.80 12-Point Comstock No.1 L. C. $1.40, C. $1.40 
THIS AGREEMENT MADE AND ENTERED INTO BETWEEN 

_ Printers with Advanced Ideas and the Inland Type Foundry of Saint Louis 58 

Various Uses Suggested for this Beautiful Series 


154A 12-Point Comstock No. 2 $1.50 18A 12-Point Comstock No. 3 $1.50 
VICTORIOUS MODERN PRODUCTS COMSTOCK MEETS A LONG-FELT WANT 
ECONOMICAL FEATURES RECOGNIZED 23 | HANDSOME LETTER FOR COMMEROIAL PRINTING 13 
GREAT SUCCESS ACHIEVED | EXHIBITS FORCEFUL SIMPLICITY 


Each size cast on 12-Point is provided with a different nick 
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Y* Caslon. 


6-PoINT, 25 A, $ .80; 
7-POINT, 24 A, $1.00; 
8-POINT, 20 A, $ .95; 
9-POINT, 20 A, $1.00; 
10-PoINT, 18 A, $1.15; 
11-POINT, 16 A, $1.20; 
12-POINT, 16 A, $1.25; 


70 a, $1.20, Font, 
60 a, $1.20, Font, 
55 a, $1.30, Font, 
55 a, $1.40, Font, 
48 a, $1.35, Font, 
42a, $1.45, Font, 
40a, $1.55, Font, 
30a, $1.60, Font, 
22a, $1.60, Font, 
20a, $1.40, Font, 
16 a, $1.60, Font, 
12a, $1.65, Font, 

9a, $2.15, Font, 

8 a, $2.60. Font, 

6a, $2.70, Font, 

5a, $3.55, Font, 

5a, $5.40, Font, 


14-PoINT, 15 A, $1.40; 
16-POINT, 12 A, $1.60; 
18-POINT, 12 A, $1.80; 
20-POINT, 9 A, $1.70; 
24-POINT, 7 A, $1.85; 
30-POINT, 5 A, $2.15; 
36-POINT, 5 A, $2.90; 
42-POINT, 4A, $3.30; 
54-POINT, 4A, $5.45; 
72-POINT, 4A, $7.85; 


CASLON OLD STYLE PRICES 


$13.25 








SMALL CAPs; 6-POINT, 16 A, 35c. 
7-POINT, 15 A, 35c. 
9-POINT, 14 A, 40c. 
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UNIVERSAL LINE—NICKEL-ALLOY 


11-PoINT, 10 A, 40c. 
THESE PRICES ARE EXTRA 





8-POINT, 144, 
10-POINT, 12 A, 40c. 
12-POINT, 10 A, 45c. 
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skill of the vulgar copyist and beyond the me 
plebeian book-buyer. Only an artist could pai 
only a prince or a patrician could buy them. 
books, although far removed from the multitu 
and rarity, were not above the capacity of the 
reader. The illiterate man who could find no 
in a book of letters would readily acknowledge 
of the pictures in a book like the Bedford Mi 
this universal appreciation of pictures, some o 
engravers of cards and images saw an opportu 
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small expense. They could be printed in qu 
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formity than they could be drawn by hand. 

be painted or illuminated by stencil plates, and 
acceptable to men of simple tastes. Here wa 
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Srx Point CaSLON OLD STYLE 
CLEAR AND DISTINCT Type Faces that are Easily Read 1,224,567 


SEVEN POINT CASLON OLD STYLE 


Advertisers Want the Plainest and NEATEST FACES 12345 


EIGHT POINT CASLON OLD STYLE 


OLD STYLE Figures Furnished if so Ordered 6789 


NINE POINT CASLON OLD STYLE 


Prompt Attention Given to Our PATRONS 1234 


TEN POINT CaSLON OLD STYLE 


LINING Figures Furnished with all Fonts 7 


ELEVEN POINT CASLON OLD STYLE 


Beautiful Mountainous SCENERY 865 


TWELVE POINT CASLON OLD STYLE 


ELLEGANCE and Excellence 1234 


FOURTEEN POINT CASLON OLD STYLE 


Nickel-Alloy Metal USED 86 
FARM and Garden 932 


Old Style PRINTS 470 


TWENTY POINT CASLON OLD STYLE 


STARS and Moon 59 


TWENTY-FOUR PoINT CASLON OLD STYLE 


Universal Line 12 


THIRTY POINT CASLON OLD STYLE 


Neat Series 63 


THIRTY-SIX POINT CASLON OLD STYLE 


Fast Mails 7 


FORTY-TWO POINT CASLON OLD STYLE 
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Photo by N. Brock, Asheville, N.C. 


‘“Christmas comes but once a year; 
If we get drunk you needn't care.” 
— Old Song. 
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A NEW ENGRAVING PROCESS. 


A new process has recently been discovered and patented 
by the North American Engraving Company, New York 
city, whereby a hand-tooled effect can be given the back- 
grounds of half-tone cuts at about one-third the cost of 
hand-tooling. By the use of this process an engraver is 
enabled to give his customer a cut which to all intents and 
purposes is the same as a hand-tooled cut, looking as well 
and printing even better, at a cost so reasonable that one 
is almost at a loss to understand how it can be done. All 
the effects hitherto obtainable in woodcuts, such as stipple, 
straight lines running vertically, horizontally or at an 
angle, wave lines or any special pattern, can easily be 
obtained. Printers who have trouble in running cuts with 
heavy backgrounds will appreciate the value of this process, 
as the cuts work clear and sharp, and cause little trouble 
in picking and pulling as some of the solid background 
plates do. The working of the process has not been made 
public, but we understand that it is done in the negative 
by a very simple apparatus. The company proposes to 
lease the privilege of using the process to photoengravers 
on satisfactory terms. Newspapers will be especially inter- 
ested, as cuts treated in this way can be run very success- 
fully on fast newspaper presses, where it is very difficult 
to work them when made by the regular methods. The 
company’s Office is in the Parker building, New York, where 
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samples and further information can be obtained. We pre- 
sent, through the courtesy of the company, two cuts pro- 
duced by the process. These have not been reétched; they 
are printed just as they came from the etching room. In 
the advertising pages of this issue will be found one of 
the cuts made by this company which has a background of a 
different pattern. It will be interesting to note the pleasing 
effect produced by this style of background. 





THE KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY’S REMOVAL. 


The Keystone Type Foundry, Philadelphia, is established in 
its new home. The manufacturers of “ nickel-alloy, universal- 
line” type have moved from their old quarters on Sansom 
street to the substantial new eight-story building at the corner 








STRAIGHT-LINE BACKGROUND BY THE NEW PATENTED PROCESS. 


of Ninth and Spruce streets, two squares away, and with so 
little interruption to the general routine of business that it is 
doubtful if many of their customers were aware of the change 
of base until advised by the Keystone people from the new 
stand. The new building is a “home” —that is the domi- 
nating characteristic of the establishment in its entirety. 
Standing on the corner of two thoroughfares, the building is 
detached on its four sides and towers high above all the sur- 
rounding structures. A flood of daylight streams through the 
many windows on each of the four sides. Light is a joy to a 
workman’s soul. It enables kim to 
accomplish his highest ideals; it cheers 








him in his daily task and gives him a 








buoyancy of spirit as nothing else in 
the world can do save the realiza- 
tion that his efforts are appreciated 
by his employers. In the Keystone 
Type Foundry there is light in abun- 
dance. There is not a nook or cor- 
ner of the great establishment, from 
basement to the casting-room on the top 
floor, where a workman gropes in an 
indifferent light. The necessity for light 
in the manufacture of type can better be 
appreciated when it is understood that 
each of the thousands of letters and 
characters cast must conform to a gauge 
of one ten-thousandth part of an inch 
and that each separate type must be 
carefully scrutinized under a powerful 
glass before becoming a part of a com- 
plete font. 

Each of the various departments — 
engraving, printing, casting, finishing, 
inspecting, packing, storing and shipping 

















stock — is admirably arranged to enable 











all to secure the very best results with 





HALF-TONE, WITH ENGRAVED SKY, BY THE NEW PATENTED PROCESS. 


the least inconvenience and unnecessary 
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labor. The salesroom and general offices, occupying the entire 
first floor, are equipped with every modern convenience for 
handling a large volume of business with precision and dis- 
patch. In addition to the employment of every modern and 
advanced method and device for producing the best artistic and 
mechanical results, the Keystone people have not been unmind- 
ful of the personal comfort and safety of the large family 
which, as a whole, perfects and markets the goods bearing the 
Keystone trade-mark. 

The growth of the Keystone foundry has been steady and 
substantial. From a very small beginning in 1887 it has pushed 
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NEW BUILDING OF THE KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY, PHILADELPHIA, 


ahead through sheer force of merit of its goods and the 
straightforward business methods of the management, until 
it is now not only one of the conspicuous industries of the 
Quaker City, but, as well, a pronounced and very much alive 
factor in the typemaking trade of this country. In their new 
plant the foundry will have ample facilities for keeping in the 
lead in filling the growing demands of the trade with new 
type-faces, up-to-date materials and machinery necessary for 
a printing plant of the twentieth century. 

The Keystone foundry has inaugurated a very successful 
campaign of advertising. Besides showing pages in the trade 
magazines as it does in this issue of THE INLAND PRINTER 
(page 406), where the Caslon Old Style is presented in fifteen 
sizes, it also gets out circulars, booklets, specimen sheets and 
other kinds of literature for printers. These are arranged in 
original and attractive style, printed in harmonious combina- 
tions of ink, and form suggestions for tasty composition which 
printers are glad to receive. A carefully prepared list of 
customers has been made up, to whom these are mailed at 
regular intervals. The plan is an excellent one, and is much 
appreciated by the trade. 

Very closely allied with the Keystone business is that of 
the Paragon Machine Works, which, under the present 
arrangement, occupies quarters in the same building with the 
typefoundry. Paragon machines have been standard so long 
that it is not necessary to mention the various cutters and the 
multitude of other printing-house tools made by them. It 
would be an oversight, however, to omit mention of. the Par- 
agon iron-frame ruling machine being successfully manufac- 
tured and marketed by them. This important adjunct to the 
equipment of first-class and complete printing establishments 
is made in the various sizes and styles required by the trade, 
and possesses so many features that recommend its use that 
one must see the machine to fully appreciate its merits and 
its great advantages. 
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THE QUEEN CITY BLOTTER CONTEST. 


One of the most favored means adopted by printers to 
advertise themselves among their customers is the monthly 
blotter. The enterprise of the Queen City Printing Ink Com- 
pany, of Cincinnati, Ohio, in instituting a competition for 
prizes for the best series of blotter designs, struck a respon- 
sive chord, and the result was an avalanche of specimens, 
some very elaborate, some of good, strong, common-sense 
character, and others as weird as the dream of an opium 
fiend. Altogether, the result was most gratifying to the com- 
pany, and we trust to the recipients of the prizes, who are as 
follows: 

First: H. H. Honhorst, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Second: C. S. Wady, “ Sunset” or “ Sunrise,” New York. 

Third: Ed B. Corner, “ Why Is Rastus,” etc., Hamilton, 
Canada. 

Fourth: Kelso Murdock, “ The First Lesson,” Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Fifth: C. K. Reese, “ Fox and Duck,” Cleveland, Ohio. 

The ideas and designs were judged together and decision 
made in favor of the specimens which combined attractive- 
ness with “ selling argument.” 





A NEW FILLER FOR JOINTS IN RULES. 


George H. Shears, of Benton Harbor, Michigan, has 
invented a composition for filling the joints of brass and metal 
rules, or remedying defects in wood and metal letters, so as 
to make them print perfectly, which he calls the “ perfec- 











METHOD OF PATCHING JOINTS IN RULES, 


tion metallic compound.” The material requires no heating, 
is ready for instant use, and takes the ink perfectly. It will 
undoubtedly be found of great service, as many printers know 
the difficulty of producing satisfactory work with brass and 
metal rules, where there is no time to electrotype, or the price 
received for a job would not admit of going to this expense. 
Mr. Shears intends to sell the compound through the type- 
foundries and printers’ supply companies, and looks for con- 
siderable demand for it. 





TAKEN IT EIGHTEEN YEARS. 


I enclose draft, $2.50, for renewal to THE INLAND PRINTER, 
commencing with the September number. This, by the way, 
is about the eighteenth or nineteenth annual letter on this 
subject.—R. E. Kenny, with Parlin & Orendorff Co., Canton, 
Illinois. 
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FALL LANDSCAPE. 
From water-color by H. Von Hofsten. 


ARTISTS’ EXHIBITS. 


At this season it is customary for artists to arrange 
exhibits of their work in the different cities. The Press 


Artists’ League, of Salt Lake City, gave an exhibit at Knuts- 
ford hotel in that city recently, every newspaper artist in the 
city being represented. 


The artists in St. Louis held their 
exhibition at the St. Nicholas 
hotel, the originals of pictures 
that had appeared in the St. 
Louis dailies, consisting chiefly 
of cartoons, attracting much 
attention. The exhibit in New 
Orleans is now being arranged 
for, to take place January Io. 
New York, Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, Indianapolis, Louisville and 
other cities have either given 
exhibits or will do so in the near 
future. 

Five of the artists on the 
Chicago dailies gave an exhi- 
bition at the Anderson galleries 
in November. Those contribut- 
ing were H. Richard Boehm, 


H. Von Hofsten, Thomas 
A. O’Shaughnessy, William 
Schmedtgen and John T. 


McCutcheon. Mr. Boehm’s work 
consisted almost entirely of por- 
traits, the reproduction of the 
“Young Widow,” shown here- 
with, being one of the principal 
pictures. Mr. McCutcheon’s 
cartoons were unusually inter- 
esting, and included many draw- 
ings from the sets of “A Boy in 
Fall Time,” “A Boy in Summer 
Time,” and “A Boy in Spring 
Time.” The painting of “Old 
Bill,’ by O’Shaughnessy, a fine example of this character of 
work, caused much favorable comment. Von Hofsten was 
represented by a number of water-colors, as well as his more 
usual work in pen and ink. Sketches of the artists and repro- 
ductions of a few examples of their work are presented on 
this and the opposite page. 
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THE YOUNG WIDOW. 
Drawn by H. Richard Boehm. 





OLD BILL. 
Drawn by Thomas A. O’Shaughnessy. 
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FISHING NEAR THE FARM. 
Drawn by William Schmedtgen. 


HISTORICAL EXHIBITION OF PRINTING IN THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM. 


By a rearrangement of the cases in the King’s Library at 
the British Museum, the authorities have brought together a 
very fine collection illustrating the history of printing and 
bookbinding, and including also some examples of first editions 
of famous British books. The first half of the exhibition illus- 
trates the earliest steps in the development of printing from 
woodcuts, letter printing from the solid block, and from 
movable type. The two last-named methods seem to have been 
adopted about the same time, and it is interesting to learn 
from the excellent Guide that the opinion, formerly held, as to 
the much earlier date of block-books is not supported by evi- 
dence. The earliest dated picture from a wood block is the 
“St. Christopher ” of 1423, now in the John Rylands Library, 
Manchester. The earliest block-book in the exhibition is the 
“Ars Moriendi,” printed in the Netherlands about 1460, and 
the latest an Italian adaptation of the “ Biblia Pauperum,” 
from the press of Vavassore, at Venice, about 1530, after which 
no block-book is known. To these succeed books printed from 
movable type in Germany, Italy, France, the Netherlands, 




















A BOY IN FALL TIME. 
‘The Voice of the Tempter.” 
Drawn by John T. McCutcheon. 
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Spain and England, this order 
being adopted to show that the 
first printed documents were 
produced in Germany, whence 
the art reached the other coun- 
tries in succession. In one of 
the German cases is shown the 
famous Mainz Psalter, 1459, 
from the press of Fust and 
Schoeffer; the psalms are 
arranged in the order adopted 
in the religious houses of the 
Benedictines, and the music 
notes for the various tunes 
used in choir are added by 
hand. A copy of this Psalter 
was sold by auction in 1884 
for £4,950, the highest price 
ever paid at a public sale for 
a printed book. A German translation of Mandeville’s 
“Travels,” dated 1484, is of great interest from its quaint 
woodcuts colored by hand. The early Italian printing is 
artistic, and in the productions of the presses founded at 
Venice by John of Speier and the French printer, Nicolas 
Jenson, Roman type attained its greatest beauty. Specially 
noticeable is the bold, clear character of the Greek type of the 











SCHMEDTGEN. 


As seen by Von Hofsten. 





“Lactantius,” es at Subiaco in 1465. This appears to be 
the first complete font of 

[ond BILLE= Greek characters that was 
Bl cut. It is delightfully easy to 





read, far less trying to the 
eyes than the spidery types, 
with their imitations of 
scribal contractions, used in 
this country in the eighteenth 
century. In the French sec- 
tion a “Book of Hours,” 
after Sarum use, printed by 
Pigouchet, at Paris, in 1501, 
is one of the gems of the 
exhibition. The books from 
the Netherlands are interest- 
ing from the fact that here 
there may have been a sepa- 
rate invention, which has been claimed for Coster, of Haar- 
lem; and also because Caxton, the earliest English printer, 
produced his first book at Bruges. The heavy type of early 
Spanish books gives them a dignified appearance, and the 
Gothic character of the letters bears some resemblance to 
German fonts. In the English section two Caxtons, produced 
at Bruges with the help of Colard Mansion, antedate the 
first English book, “ The Dictes 
or Sayengis of the Philoso- 
phres,” printed by Caxton at 
Westminster in 1477, and there 
are six other examples from 
his press. A case is devoted to 
early books printed at Oxford 
(1468, a misdate for 1478), St. 
Albans (1480), and the City 
of London (1480), one to the 
books of Wynkyn de Worde, 
and another to those of Rich- 
ard Pynson. Other sections 
illustrate English printing in 
the sixteenth century, English 
books printed abroad, the first 
editions of famous books, 
printing in the colonies, the 
Printing of the nineteenth 











O’SHAUGHNESSY. 
As seen by Boehm. 














BOEHM. 
As seen by O’Shaughnessy. 





century, the improvement initi- 
ated by the Chiswick Press, 
and the influence exerted by 
William Morris by the books 
issued from the Kelmscott 
Press, which he founded in 
1891. The revival of the use of 
old-faced types dates from 
1844, when Charles Whitting- 
ham, the younger, printed the 
“Diary of Lady Willoughby” 
in this character in order to 
give this seventeenth century 
story an old-world look. Here, 
too, are shown the first 
attempts at color-printing, 
soon given up, except in the 
contrast of red and black, as 
too costly. Original designs in 
colors were next painted in 
special copies, and the practice 
of coloring woodcuts by hand 
became common. Music print- 
ing offered considerable diffi- 
culty at first, for in some early 
books the notes were printed 
and the staves inserted with a 
pen, and in others the directly opposite practice was adopted. 
In the first collection printed in England (by Wynkyn de 
Worde, 1530), with music and words, the lines of the stave 
are printed across the large floriated initial, showing that 
the words must have been printed before the music.—Daily 
Press. 
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M’CUTCHEON. 





As seen by Schmedtgen. 





ABOUT INK AND PAPER. 


The first ink was the liquid black of the cuttlefish. Soot 
was an early ingredient in the inks. Iron was early used to 
darken ink. Ink is now largely made from nutgalls and sul- 
phate of iron chemically mixed with gum arabic. Blue inks of 
any value were first made in 1856. Colored inks of the modern 
kind were not made until 1874. Indelible inks are made from 
a solution of nitrol of silver in ammonia. Copying-ink is more 
concentrated than ordinary ink, with some solution to prevent 
its drying too soon. 

The Chinese made paper centuries ago. Spain was the first 
European country to manufacture paper, 1154. Italy made 
paper in Genoa as early as 1235. Germany first made paper 
about 1300. England first made paper about 1500. America’s 
first paper-mill was at German- 
town, Pennsylvania, in 1690. 
The first machine for making 
paper was made in 1799 in 
Paris. The first English paper- 
making machine was in 1804. 
America’s first steam paper-mill 
was in 1816. Writing-paper is 
made chiefly from rags, grass 
and wood pulp. Wrapping- 
paper is made chiefly from old 
ropes, jute and manila. Fine 
writing-papers are made from 
cotton and silk. Poplar, pine, 
spruce and hemlock are the 
woods from which wood-fiber 
is usually made. Wood-pulp 
was first successfully used in 
1855. Immense quantities of 
wood-pulp are now used in 
making paper.—Journal of Edu- 
cation. 
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(See opposite page.) 
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JOSEPH J. LITTLE.* 


HE senior member of the printing firm of J. J. Little & 
Company, New York, Mr. Joseph J. Little, whose por- 
trait appears on the opposite page, is one of the best 

known gentlemen connected with the printing fraternity in 
the United States. He was born in Bristol, England, June 5, 
1841, and came to America with his parents in 1846. The 
family located in central New York, and the lad was educated 
in a district school in Morris, Otsego county. It was here 
he also served his apprenticeship as a printer, beginning with 
his fourteenth year. The compensation paid to apprentices 
in those days was not very large compared with wages of 
apprentices of the present time. He lived with his employer, 
as was customary, receiving as wages for the first year $25. 

During the second year of his apprenticeship occurred the 
financial panic of 1857. There was very little business during 
the winter of 1857-’58, and Mr. Little proposed to his employer 
to let him go to the district school for three months, in con- 
sideration of which he would work before and after school 
hours in payment of his board, and would  vaive the payment 
of wages for that quarter, amounting to $9.75. This his 
employer assented to. It had been Mr. Little’s purpose, at 
the end of his apprenticeship to seek employment in New 
York, and that time was now approaching, but on account of 
small wages, and particularly the loss of the quarter’s wages 
above referred to, he had not sufficient money to provide what 
was requisite and pay his expenses to the city, for in those 
days it was necessary for him to travel forty-four miles by 
stage-coach to reach the nearest railroad station. _ 

At the end of four years he decided to go to New York 
city to complete his trade, and there secured a position in the 
office of Thomas W. Rennie. Promotion followed promotion 
until the boy became the foreman, and when some years later 
Mr. Little commenced business for himself, his first employer 
became his junior partner, under the firm name of Little, 
Rennie & Company. The firm was afterward changed to J. J. 
Little & Company, and is at the present time one of the largest 
establishments in New York. 

He was an early member of the New York Typothete and 
served as its president for several terms. He has frequently 
been a delegate at the annual conventions of the United 
Typothete of America, and for a number of years was chair- 
man of the executive committee. In this position his sound 
judgment, calm, impassionate and logical consideration of the 
many weighty problems coming before that body, his uni- 
formly courteous and fair treatment of his opponents in 
debate, and his thorough grasp of all the details of perplexing 
legislation or labor disputes constantly coming up, enabled him 
to very materially aid the other officers in directing the 
organization along safe, conciliatory lines. 

Mr. Little was chairman of a committee of five appointed 
by the United Typothetze of America to visit Syracuse, New 
York, in October, 1898, to confer with representatives of the 
International Typographical Union, the International Print- 
ing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union and the International 
Bookbinders’ Union, in reference to the shorter workday. The 
work of this committee is now a matter of record. A contract 
satisfactory to all parties was drawn up at that time, largely 
through Mr. Little’s efforts, serving in no small degree to 
bring about the amicable feelings now existing between 
employer and employed in the printing trades. In his rela- 
tions with the union in New York Mr. Little has always been 
looked upon as a fair and considerate gentleman. 

During the War of the Rebellion Mr. Little served in the 
army in all of the grades, from private to first lieutenant. Mr. 
Little is a man of affairs. He is Colonel of the Seventy-first 
Regiment Veteran Association, president of the Society of 

_*Third of a series of articles of prominent men connected with the 
printing, typefounding, press-building and allied interests. 
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Mechanics and Tradesmen, has been a member of Congress 
from the twelfth district of New York, president of the 
school board, and an active Freemason, having been several 
times master of the well-known Kane Lodge, as well as 
deputy grandmaster of his district. He is married and has an 
interesting family of five children. 

His successful career is but another illustration of the 
possibilities of industrious young men of correct principles in 
this land of wonderful possibilities, 





SOME UNUSUAL ADVERTISING. 


HE advertising department of Marshall 

“4 Field & Co., of Chicago, on the occasion 
of the opening of their new store build- 
ing, planned and carried out one of the 
largest local campaigns in newspaper 
advertising ever attempted. It was not 
only successful from the standpoint of 
accomplishment — for there is little doubt 
that its purpose was fully covered by the 
result— but attracted wide attention as 
an effort at artistic publicity. 

In the first place, about seventy-five 
drawings, intended for use in size for full 
newspaper pages, were bought. To this 

number several local engraving houses and most of the leading 
commercial artists contributed. When the entire set of 
designs was completed, thirty-five were selected by a jury; 
the designs were not repeated, and each paper had a different 
drawing for each day of the week during which the ads. were 
run. And just here let us put in a word about the jury of 


selection, and the selection of the jury. 
Every one who has any connection with either the artist 


or the engraver is aware of the eternal strife between the 
independent artist—even though his work may be wholly 
of a commercial nature —and the management of the engrav- 
ing house. This animosity seems to be in the nature of the 
men and the work; it is a condition based on economic prin- 
ciples, and can never be eliminated; there is justice in it, as 
well as human and artistic feeling. Hence the politic man 
will keep separate his dealings with the clans. This brings us 
to the jury in the present case. 

For in the jury which selected the designs for use in the 
papers were four men, of whom two were directly inter- 
ested or employed in one engraving house, and one more who 
was employed by a concern in close business relations, if not 
in actual combination, with the same firm.- And this engrav- 
ing house had submitted at least eight drawings in the com- 
petition. 

Even if these men had been artists, whose personal repu- 
tations might be involved, and who would at least be moved 
by an outward show of modesty into a refusal to vote on 
their own work, justice would have been difficult. Consider- 
ing that the financial interest of the majority of the jurymen 
was directly at stake, and they were not in a position to con- 
sider the common modesty of a craftsman, the difficulty was 
immeasurably deepened. 

Either these gentlemen must have considered the whole 
game an unusually good business opportunity, or they very 
carelessly placed themselves in an extremely awkward predic- 
ament. The results would seem to indicate the former. 

Perhaps we are considering the matter too seriously. But 
where is the artist who cares to pour his time and toil into 
a thing which is never to see the light? Payment is small 
comfort to him; he has done something for a purpose, and 
naturally feels the injustice of the contingency which thwarts 
that purpose, when he himself is in nowise to blame for its 
failure. Further, in the present instance the artists felt a right 
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in their objection to the men who were set above to judge 
them. 

We often hear strange tales of troubles among artists and 
the juries they appoint to select their exhibitions; at these 
tales we laugh a little, gently, because the discord of the arts 
is proverbial. But what would happen to a society of artists 
if methods such as these were put in play? There would be 
wild ruptures and secessions; the heavens would ring with 
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dignity attained by no other.. And further, it shows by 
glittering example that good drawing is not incompatible with 
good decoration. Whatever the source of the idea may have 
been, it stands apart from all the others: a thing too high 
for its uses, yet marvelously adapted to them. 

In deadly contrast with this stroke of true art stand the 
efforts of the realists — Mr. Petrtyl, for example. One has 
but to place the two designs together to be convinced of the 
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Edward Penfield and F. W. Goudy. 
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Ralph Fletcher Seymour. 


DESIGNS FOR FULL-PAGE 


scandalous recriminations. But the commercial artist has 
no resource; he must gnash his teeth in silence. And the 
men who brought about the curious condition of which we 
speak were probably, in the present instance, wholly unaware 
that anything out of the usual run of business was occurring. 

Notwithstanding the difficulties involved in their selection, 
however, a large number of very attractive designs were 
brought out. Of which, the most successful —and certainly 
the most beautiful — was that done by Edward Penfield, with 
lettering by F. W. Goudy. This drawing possesses a simple 
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Walter J. Enright. 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISEMENTS. 


value of decoration in all matters where display is the end in 
view. Perhaps the contrast in this instance is unfair, since 
the Penfield-Goudy page is unusually successful in its own 
school, whereas both the drawing and rendering of the other 
are decidedly weak. But the comparison is not without its 
lesson for those who have the choosing. 

The page drawn by Walter J. Enright is also very pleas- 
ing, rich in decorative invention, strong in arrangement, and 
beautifully rendered. It is somewhat injured by the size of 
the type matter crowded into the limited space, and the build- 
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ing used in the lower panel is considerably weakened by the 
heavy decoration surrounding it. As a page, the ensemble is 
not wholly satisfactory; but the drawing itself is full of beau- 
tiful touches, and withal a good bit of work. In connection 
with this one we may note with edification the relative size and 
clearness of the two signatures, that of the artist and the 
engraver; from the conclusion to be drawn in regard to their 
respective importance it may be reasoned that it is a higher 
thing to make a zinc etching than to bend the beauty of the 
Grecian urn, the majesty of columns, the traceries of natural 
forms and the quaint fancies of the artistic mind into a con- 
crete and composite thing — all for the pleasure of the casual 
eye. It may be so. But there are men who credit art with 
innate egotism; these men are critics —not engravers. 

Aside from these, many good results were obtained in the 
manner of pure design. Some of the German designs executed 
by Ralph Fletcher Seymour, lettered in good modifications of 
fractur, and black-letter, are especially rich, although the 
motif of his decoration is always English rather than German. 

Frank Hazenplug’s designs show a fine power of conven- 
tionalizing, and are characteristically well arranged; his con- 
trol of limited elements, with pure strength of line and beauty 
of curve, gives to his work a clean quality which is very 
effective for display. 


APPLES FROM 
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These are only a few of the more successful among the 
designers; and while the whole scheme in its working out 
evolved some unpleasant features, and much of the work was 
hurriedly done, the majority of it was distinctly creditable. 
And of the result, coldy viewed as an advertising proposition, 
we understand that the sponsors have no complaint to make. 





NEW STORIES ABOUT HORACE GREELEY. 


The pages of Rev. Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler’s autobiography, 
recently published, are crowded with fresh and entertaining 
anecdotes of notable men and women of the last half century 
in both Europe and America. On one occasion, when Doctor 
Cuyler was pastor of a church in Trenton, New Jersey, he had 
as guest at table Horace Greeley, who had come over to make 
a speech at a political convention. In the course of the meal 
Mrs. Cuyler asked the editor if he would take coffee. His 
droll reply was: “I hope to drink coffee, madam, in heaven, 
but I can not stand it in this world.” Doctor Cuyler quotes 
elsewhere a striking remark once made to him by Mr. Greeley 
with reference to a certain popular orator, who afterward 
became minister to China: “Mr. B—— is a pretty, a very 
pretty man, but he does not study, and no man can ever have 
permanent power in this country unless he studies.”—Leslie’s 
Weekly. 


ARKANSAS. 


a 


The fruit shown in the accompanying illustration are more brilliant and more enticing than the famous golden apples from the Garden of 


Hesperides. 


brilliant hues of the apple, favorite of the poets, from Virgil to Bryant and Whitcomb Riley. 
Indian red, orange, yellow (lighter than the lemon), green as the Niagara grape, and brown with a homely coat of russet. 
raised by Capt. S. P. Scobee, in the orchard of Mrs. O. W. Ruggles, at her farm, Mountain Home, in Crawford county, Arkansas. 


In fact, not even the golden orange from the California hillsides is more beautiful and attractive in appearance than the varied and 


The orange is golden;. but the apple is crimson, 
These apples were 
These moun- 


tain uplands are peculiarly favorable to the apple, resulting not only in a larger size, but a richness of hue and flavor, and superior keeping 


qualities to those raised upon low ground, even of richer soil. 
apples than this mountain region of northern Arkansas. 


The Arkansas Black, of the most brilliant and deepest red; 


There is, in fact, no region in the whole western country that produces finer 


the Oliver Red, brilliantly 


splashed with crimson tints; the redly flushed Ben Davis; the Roman Beauty, and the Wild Huntsman, rich in the pale yellow of the pippin, 
are all magnificent, tempting at once the sight of the artist and the taste of the epicure. 



























WINTER GIRL, 





In crayon, by Harrison Fisher. 
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YACHTING GIRL. 





In charcoal, by Wm. T. Smedley. 












SUMME 





In wash, by Henry Hutt. 







Copyright, 1902, 
by Armour & Co., Chicago. 
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ARMOUR’S ART CALENDAR. 

The “American Girl” figures quite extensively in the 
calendars prepared for 1903. Among the many handsome 
designs that have been put out none has attracted more atten- 
tion than that issued by Armour & Company, Chicago. There 
are six sheets, each 10 by 15 inches in size. It consists of a 
Winter Girl, by Harrison Fisher, in crayon; Home Girl, by 
Thomas Mitchell Peirce, in lead-pencil; Summer Girl, by 
Henry Hutt, in wash; Yachting Girl, by W. T. Smedley, in 
charcoal; Horsewoman, by Walter Appleton Clark, in oil 
wash; Opera Girl, by A. B. Wenzell, in pure wash. These 
drawings were all made expressly for this particular use, and 
have been reproduced by a new facsimile process and printed 
in Whatman paper effect. They possess all the value of the 
originals and in every respect look like sketches. Through the 
courtesy of the company we show miniatures of the drawings. 
The calendar is a very expensive one, and we are requested to 
ask readers who desire one to be sure and send 25 cents to 
cover the cost. 

In this connection the following tribute to the “American 
Girl,” submitted by one of THE INLAND PRINTER readers, may 
not be uninteresting: 


THE AMERICAN GIRL. 


Oh, Time, greatest artist, your canvas unfurl, 
And paint for us, pray, the American Girl! 
No flaxen-haired fraulein we clamor for now — 

Nor Spain’s senorita, with dark, stormy brow; 

But a lithe, lissome creature, all curves and all grace, 
With the sunshine of heaven lighting up her sweet face. 
Eyes deeply and darkly — mysteriously blue — 

Such beautiful eyes, of the violet’s own hue; 

Now tenderly soft with womanhood’s fears, 

Now dancing with laughter, now shadowed by tears. 

A firm, rounded chin, an aristocrat’s nose, 

A mouth made for kisses and cheeks like the rose. 

And, framing this face with a splendor untold, 

An aureole of chestnut just glinting with gold! 

Ah, in the garden of Life, what rose can compare 

With our American Beauty, stately and fair! 

Remember, O Artist, this portrait must stand 

For all that is noblest and best in our land. 

For a heart full of purity, gentleness, love, 

For a sympathy wide as the heavens above; 

For an ear ever listening to Humanity’s call 

And a hand to uplift those who stumble and fall. 

For a hope never swerving and a faith that’s sublime 
In the ultimate good of all things for all time. 

All hail to our girl — the American Girl! 

She’s queen of the earth, she’s our pride and our pearl! 
God bless her and keep her and grant she may be 

A model of womanhood from sea to sea. 

— Froretta A. WILLIAMS. 





MANAGEMENT OF MEN. 


In a factory where fifteen hundred men work, their labor 
union made an unreasonable demand of the owner. The next 
day a number of old men went to him and said: “ We are 
sorry that the union did this, and we want you to know that 
we were not at the meeting.” 

The owner replied: “Then you are to blame for it. You 
belong to the union properly, and it is your duty to attend its 
meetings. If all the best men had attended the meeting, the 
action of the union would have been wiser. Any demand 
that all the men in the shop make after careful deliberation 
is likely to be a reasonable demand.” 

Then he went on: “Labor unions sometimes have bad 
government for the same reasons that cities have it —the best 
men do not vote. To be of use the union should comprise 
the best men, and they should attend its meetings and direct 
its conduct.” 

Such an incident as this tells its own story and carries its 
own moral. The more you think of it the wiser the owner’s 
conduct seems. He has never had a strike—The World’s 
Work. 











HORSEWOMAN. 


In wash, by Walter Appleton 
Clark. 









HOME GIRL, 


In lead pencil, by Thomas 
Mitchell Peirce. 



























OPERA GIRL. 
In wash, by A. B. Wenzell. 


Copyright, 1902, 
by Armour & Co., Chicago. 
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BY EDWARD BECK, 


Contributions are solicited to this department from the secre- 
taries of the United Typothetae, the International Typographical 
Union, the International Printing Pressmen’s Union, and the allied 
trades. It is the purpose to record briefly ali the more or less 
important transactions of these organizations during the month, 
with such other matters as may be of interest to all concerned. 


INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENTS CARRIED, 


It is reported that all the constitutional amendments 
submitted by the last International Typographical Union 
convention to a vote of the membership have been favorably 
voted upon. Proposition No. 1 debars non-printer proof- 
readers from membership in the future; No. 2 provides for 
the compensation of unsalaried officers of the union at the 
rate of $4 a day for the time employed; »No. 3 provides for 
turning over the annual balances in the death-benefit fund to 
the general fund account; and No. 4 increases the per capita 
5 cents a month for the benefit of the union’s official organ, 
which will hereafter be delivered to every member free of 
other charge. 


THE EMPLOYING PRINTERS OF PORTLAND, OREGON, AND 
THEIR NEW ORGANIZATION, 

The employing printers of Portland, Oregon, have organ- 
ized and incorporated the “Franklin Association,” which is 
designed to regulate competition in the job-printing business in 
that city and to work for the good of the trade generally. The 
chief promoters and officers of the association are: W. E. 
Prudhomme, president; F. W. Baltes, vice-president; George 
L. Peaslee, secretary and treasurer. The board of directors 
includes the officers and Alvin S. Hawk, J. R. Rogers, Edward 
James and Alfred Anderson. The capital stock is given as 
$400, in $10 shares, twenty-seven of which have already been 
subscribed. The new association takes in all but nine of the 
thirty-six job-printing plants in Portland, as well as most 
of the local type and paper supply houses. It is in no sense 
to be a trust nor a combination to enforce exorbitant prices, 
but will be educational in its tendency, teaching the employ- 
ing printer the unwisdom of attempting to turn out work at 
a loss and protecting him against deadbeats and other unde- 
sirable customers. One of its main endeavors will be to 
keep the printing of Portland at home, by showing the busi- 
ness men that their work can be done fully as well and at as 
low a price, all things considered, as in the big printing cen- 
ters of the East and West. As a step in this direction statis- 
tics will be prepared showing the printing industry to be 
among Portland’s most valued assets, in capital invested, men 
and women employed, wages paid and homes maintained. 
And on this showing the support of the business men of Port- 
land will be requested. The new organization will have no 
connection with the United Typothetz, nor is it designed to 
affect the regulations between the employers and their 
employes. 


ENTERPRISE OF “THE AMERICAN PRINTER.” 

In noticing the various souvenirs distributed at the recent 
convention of the United Typothete of America, omission 
was inadvertently made of the enterprise shown by Mr. 
J. Clyde Oswald, editor and proprietor of the American 
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Printer, in issuing a daily paper during the convention. The 
difficulties in carrying out such an undertaking can. only be 
known to those who have attempted similar feats, and that 
the initial effort was as successful as it was is subject for 
Mr. Oswald to congratulate himself upon, and his experi- 
ence in the work will doubtless be of value in a similar enter- 
prise at the next meeting at Atlantic City. 


TRADES UNIONS CAN AFFORD TO IGNORE THIS SORT OF CRITICISM. 


Every little while the daily newspapers contain a report 
of the utterance of some college professor of more or less 
note, reflecting upon the integrity, the utility or the durabil- 
ity of the trades unions. During the past month two of 
these instances have come to note. President Eliot, of Har- 
vard, is reported to have said that the main object of a 
trades union seemed to be “to work as few hours as possi- 
ble, to produce as little as possible and to obtain for that little 
as much as possible.” He also held up the “strike-breaker” 
or “scab” as a hero worthy of all praise. Dr. Newton 
Hillis, of Boston, while not a college professor, is a product 
of the university, and he also took a fling at trades-unionism, 
arraigning the movement in severe terms for its alleged self- 
ishness. Beyond furnishing a sensation for a day when the 
news is dull, these periodical attacks serve no purpose other 
than to convince the average unthinking worker that the cul- 
tured as well as the wealthy fail to understand his position 
and are decidedly against him. The best answer the trades- 
unionist can offer is that contained in the annual report of 
President Gompers, of the American Federation of Labor, 
submitted to the convention in session in New Orleans last 
month: 

At the end of the fiscal year (eleven months), September 30, 1902, we 
had affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, national and inter- 
national unions (with approximately 14,000 local unions under their 
direct jurisdiction), 99; State federations, 26; city central bodies, 424; 
local Federal Labor Unions and local trade unions, directly affiliated to 
the American Federation of Labor by charter, 1,483. Of the local trade 
unions having no national or international, many of them have been 
organized into national or international unions, and still a further num- 
ber placed under the jurisdiction of an international union as nearly 
kindred as possible. In the eleven months ending October 1, 1902, there 
have been organized and chartered by our affiliated national unions, and 
by the American Federation of Labor direct, not less than 3,500 new local 
unions, with an added membership of not less than 300,000. 

With such a growth attained by the representative body 
of trades-unionists in America, the organized workers and 
their friends can afford to ignore criticisms based upon igno- 
rance of their aims or of malice because of their success. 


THE NEXT UNITED TYPOTHET£ CONVENTION SHOULD BE 
A BUSINESS ONE. 

“The experiment of holding a convention of the United 
Typothetz in a city where there is no organization of employ- 
ing printers to entertain the delegates will be watched with 
a good deal of interest,” said John Taylor, president of the 
Detroit Employing Printers and Publishers’ Association and 
former vice-president of the United Typothete of America, 
in speaking of the action of the last convention of the latter- 
named body in voting to meet next year in Atlantic City, New 
Jersey. “ Personally,” continued Mr. Taylor, “I regard the 
move as a wise one. It will give the delegates an opportunity 
to do business for the benefit of the trade, and that is the 
prime object of the United Typothetz of America conventions. 
Employing printers do not need to have their annual business 
gatherings turned into a junket or jollification. They have the 
means and can afford to take the time to provide their own 
pleasures. When they meet in annual session it should be for 
strictly business purposes. I have attefded a number of con- 
ventions of employing printers and have in nearly every case 
been disappointed at the outcome because the pleasure program 
was allowed to interfere with the transaction of useful and 
important business. A matter affecting the welfare of all the 
members would be up for discussion when some delegate 
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G. A. R. DECORATIONS IN THE GOVERNMENT PRINTING-OFFICE, 


Washington’s welcome to the G. A. R. boys, in October, was notable for its beautiful and lavish display of decorations. Thousands of flags 
of all sizes and miles of bunting greeted the eye by day, while numerous electrical emblems and devices blazed forth at night. The great depart- 
ments seemed to vie with each other in making attractive their generally plain interiors. The display in the Government Printing-office was 
especially noteworthy, every division and floor being lavishly trimmed throughout. In the jobroom, on the fourth floor, the decorations attracted 
much comment for their artistic arrangement. About sixty dollars worth of flags, bunting, and large portraits of war-time heroes were used. 
The portraits of our beloved martyr-presidents occupied one end of the room,: while at the other end, surrounded by flags and surmounted by 
the word “ Welcome,” in large letters of evergreen, was the single portrait of General Grant. The illustration, taken by Charles H. Coe, 
conveys but a faint idea of the beauty and gorgeousness of the scene, the combined efforts of the efficient foreman, Mr. L. C. Hay, and the 


chairman of the chapel. 


or committeeman would get up and remind the chair that the 
hour had arrived for the trip on the water or the carriage drive 
about the city. The question under discussion would be 
shelved and a hurried adjournment made. When it next came 
before the convention, there was no time to do it justice and 
it would be referred to a committee ‘to report upon at the 
next annual convention.’ Perhaps the committee, in the time 
between conventions, spent a good deal of time and effort in 
getting ready its report, but at the succeeding convention the 
same old trouble was encountered and the committee’s work 
went for naught. The custom of each convention city vieing 
with the last to give the delegates a better time correspond- 
ingly hampered those who went there for the purpose of 
doing business until some of us had begun to doubt the value 
of holding the conventions. But next year we shall have no 
entertainment program to contend with, and I look forward 
with confidence to a session of the United Typothete of 
America which will result in good to the organization and to 
the employing printers as a whole.” 

Mr. Taylor also speaks highly of the action of the United 
Typothete of America in entering into an agreement with the 
International Printing Pressmen’s Union, and says the experi- 
ence of the Detroit association has always been that a long- 
time contract with the unions, when based on fair and reason- 
able conditions, is better for the trade than no agreement at 
all. He explains the clause in the agreement recognizing non- 
union pressmen as due to the fact that in some Typothetze 
cities there are no pressmen’s unions and it would be imprac- 
ticable for that reason to require that only union pressmen 
should be recognized by the United Typothete of America. 

“T am not averse to the unions,” said Mr. Taylor in con- 
clusion. “I have always found the major unions inclined to be 










quite reasonable in their demands. Some of the lesser organ- 
izations, however, are very hard to deal with. The employing 
printers of Detroit are now engaged in trying to effect an 
agreement with the bookbinders on similar lines to those in 
force with the printers and pressmen. We submitted a draft of 
an agreement, but the bookbinders evidently thought we were 
trying to take advantage of them and in turn submitted a 
counter proposition which was simply impossible in its pro- 
visions. It is no exaggeration to say we should have to go 
out of the bookbinding and ruling business if we gave in to 
them. The pressfeeders have also always been a thorn in the 
flesh of the employing printer, but in Detroit we think we have 
got rid of the evil there, since we refuse absolutely to recog- 
nize a feeders’ union.” 


NOTES. 


Att the offices in Oneida, New York, have signed the union scale. 

Tue lithographers of Toronto, Ontario, have organized a union. 

TueE Union Printers’ Home at Colorado Springs contains 101 inmates. 

THE Beaumont (Texas) union has doubled its membership in three 
months. F 

THE city council of Palestine, Texas, has adopted a union label 
ordinance. 

Tate & Co., a big printing concern in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, has 
been unionized. 

THE pressmen and assistants employed in Austin, Texas, have 
organized a union. 

Jamestown (N. Y.) Typocrapuicat Union recently celebrated its 
twentieth anniversary. 

THE membership of the St. Louis (Mo.) Typographical Union now 
exceeds one thousand. 


TypocRAPHICAL Union No. 46, of Sacramento, California, maintains 
a large plot in the city cemetery for the burial of its deceased members. 
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It recently gave a successful entertainment and ball to provide funds for 
improving its grounds. 

THE printing trades unions of Boston will erect a memorial to the 
late John F. O’Sullivan. 

Von BoEcKMANN, ScuutTzE & Co., a big printing concern in Austin, 
Texas, has been unionized. 

TuREE out of the four printing-offices in Benton Harbor, Michigan, 
have signed the union scale. 

CounciL Biurrs (Iowa) newspaper printers have secured an increase 
of $1 a week in their wages. 

THE union printers of Brantford, Ontario, have secured an advance 
of twelve per cent in their wages. 

Sr. Louris TypoGRaAPHICAL UNION is investigating the feasibility of 
maintaining beds in local hospitals. 

Tue American Newspaper Union cf Birmingham, Alabama, has signed 
the union scale after being non-union for two years. 

TueE strike of the Franklin Association pressfeeders and assistants 
in New York terminated in a victory for the men. 

Tue Eureka (Cal.) union printers have secured a general advance of 
$2 a week in all departments, except Linotype operators. 

Jounstown (Pa.) TypoGraPHIcAL UNION reports an increased scale, 
giving operators a raise of $1 a week and other members $1.50. 

THE newspaper scale in Jersey City, New Jersey, has been raised 
from $18 to $21 a week and the job printers’ scale from $15 to $18. 

Tue printers of Hamilton, Ontario, have united in a demand for 
higher wages and the employers have combined to resist the demand. 

Tue strike of the Marietta (Ohio) Typographical Union against the 
Kegister Publishing Company, started last December, has been declared 
off. 

THE mailers have voted in favor of forming a trade district union, 
the referendum showing 271 votes in favor and 25 against the propo- 
sition. 

THE printers employed on the Lexington (Ky.) Observer went on 
strike for higher pay. They have no connection with the typographical 
union. 

IncrEASES in the scales of wages ranging from $1 to $3 per week 
are reported from Whatcom and Tacoma, Washington, and Carlinville, 
Illinois. 

Tue International Typographical Union treasury balance now 
exceeds $40,000 and is as flourishing as before the days of thc failure of 
the Indianapolis National Bank. 

THE ex-delegates of the International Typographical Union residing 
in Washington, D. C., have organized to take part in the entertainment 
of the convention to be held in that city next year. Permanent officers 
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have been elected as follows: W. R. Ramsey, chairman; F. C. Roberts, 
vice-chairman; J. T. Herbert, secretary, and Charles Otis, treasurer. 

A New labor paper has been started in Baltimore, Maryland. Edward 
Hirsh, a member of Typographical Union No. 12, is the editor. The 
paper is called the Labor Leader. 

TypoGRAPHICAL Union No. 470 of Pittsburg, Kansas, has secured the 
signatures of all the employing printers in that city to a new scale of 
wages granting the men a considerable increase. 

Ermira (N. Y.) TypocrapHicaL Union has adopted a law fining 
chapel chairmen who allow members to practice on typesetting machines 
without remuneration therefor, $5 for each offense. 

THE next State Legislature of Michigan will have several union 
printers among its members and a bill will be introduced giving the 
State the power to establish a State printing-office. 

New York TypoGrRaPHICAL UNION is considering the adoption of a 
number of amendments to its newspaper scale of prices, with particular 
regard to the better regulation of the apprenticeship question. 

THE woman’s auxiliary to the Typographical Union in Brooklyn, New 
York, is doing telling work in securing the use of the union label by the 
merchants and manufacturers as well as the fraternal societies of that 
city. 

THE latest thing in strikes is that of half a dozen “paste boys” 
employed by the United States Lithographing Company, at Norwood, 
Ohio. The strikers wanted an increase of 5 to 7 cents an hour. They 
did not get it. 

Tue Photo-Engravers’ International Union, in session in Cincinnati, 
voted to continue its organization independent of the International 
Typographical Union. It claims to control ninety per cent of the men 
engaged in the business. - 

‘Tue Excelsior Building and Loan Association, of New York city, 
which had its origin with old employes of the Sun, and whose mem- 
bership is still largely composed of printers, has assets amounting to 
$472,802, including $60,739 in real estate. 

THE printers of Havana, Cuba, have under consideration the organi- 
zation of a union under a charter from the International Typographical 
Union. At present a Spanish union is maintained in the city, the 
Spanish tongue still being in the ascendency. 

PRESIDENT LyncH, of the International Typographical Unicr, 
announces that his recent trip to Los Angeles, California, to attemrt 1 
settlement of the long-pending strike in the Times office was unsucces: 
ful and that the fight will be kept up indefinitely. 

A CURRENT news item says that the printing trades of Germany, afte: 
many years of strikes and lockouts, have agreed on a uniform scale of 
wages for the entire German empire. All disputes are to be settled by 
an arbitration committee, composed of both employers and employes, 
either having the right to demand arbitration proceedings. Working 


GROUP TAKEN AT ANNUAL OUTING OF OLD TIME PRINTERS’ ASSOCIATION, CHICAGO, IN AUGUST LAST. 


Top row, left to right — Frank Schock, L. C. Boudreau, William McGill, James Schock, J. L. Lee, I. D. George, W. J. O'Meara, William Mill, John Troy. 
Middle row — Frank Powell, Hezekiah Thomas, James Hutchinson, James Bond, Charles Bond, Harry Hawes, Frederick K. Tracy, Jacob Schmidt, 
T. M. Cavna, A. McCutchion. 
Third row — John McConnell, H. C. Strong, H. R. Boss, Samuel E, Pinta, Cyrus B, Langley, Col. D. J. Hynes, Joseph C. Snow, Frank Ross, M. J. Carroll, 
William Pigott. 
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hours are fixed at nine a day, with “ intervals,’’ but the actual hours of 
labor must not exceed eight a day. 

An Ottawa (Ont.) correspondent of The Typographical Journal gives 
this piece of sage advice to the printers of that city: ‘‘ There are 
printing-offices in Ottawa which should take an occasional glance at 
Tue INLAND PrinTER to ascertain the real cost of a job.” 

THE trades unions of New York city, and especially those connected 
with the printing trades, regard the election of Editor William Randolph 
Hearst, of the New York Journal, to Congress as a victory for them, 
owing to Hearst’s well-known friendliness for trades-unionism and their 
endorsement of his candidacy. 

TueE St. Louis (Mo.) Typographical Union will undertake to regulate 
the apprentices by issuing cards to boys entering the trade, bearing the 
date and signatures of the apprentice and the foreman of the office in 
which he starts, together with the union apprenticeship rules and other 
matters of interest. In this way it is hoped to keep track of the 
apprentice till his time is served. 

Recent charters issued by the International Typographical Union: 
Printers, Augusta, Me.; Monroe, La.; Oregon City, Ore.; Shelbyville, 
Ind.; Watsonville-Salinas, Cal.; Washington, Ohio; Waukesha, Wis.; 
Chicago, Ill. (Polish); Greenfield, Mass.; Lancaster, Ohio; Corning, 
N. Y.; Fergus Mills, Minn.; Long Branch-Asbury Park, N. J.; Green- 
ville, Miss.; Windsor, Ont.; Hinton, W. Va.; Dunkirk, N. Y.; Wil- 
mington, N. C.; San Francisco Typefounders and San Francisco News- 
paper Writers. 

Tue printers and pressmen of Hartford, Connecticut, have submitted 
a new scale of wages to the employing printers in that city, which calls 
for the payment of $18 per week to book and job compositors; $20 per 
week to machine operators in book and job and weekly newspaper 
offices; $23 per week to operators on morning papers and $20 per week 
to those on afternoon papers; $15 per week to job pressmen and $18 ‘to 
cylinder pressmen. This is an advance of almost 25 per cent on the 
current wages and the employers have decided that they can not meet it. 

CotumB1A TypoGRAPHICAL Union, No. 101 (Washington, D. C.), has 
appropriated $1,000 for the nucleus of a convention-entertainment fund 
and will, in addition, appropriate $400 a month for the same purpose, 
until the convention meets next August. The following have been 
appointed members of the entertainment committee: F. N. Whitehead, 
chairman; E. E. Calhoun, J. R. Berg, T. M. Ring, E. E. Wear, T. F. 
Ellis, D. W. Fleming, F. T. Rowe, J. B. Dickman, Theodore Hodes, H. 
B. Goodrell, J. A. Huston, C. C. Thompson, E. W. Patton and H. F. 
Sauter. 

Tue long-standing dispute between the Chicago Federation of Labor 
and the Chicago Typographical Union has been settled, by the federa- 
tion rescinding its resolution excluding delegates from the printers’ union 
and admitting them on the same basis as those from other trades. The 
action was taken under a threat of the American Federation of Labor to 
revoke the Chicago Federation’s charter. The original cause of the 
trouble was the refusal of the Chicago Typographical Union to order its 
members to strike in sympathy with the stereotypers on certain Chicago 
dailies with which the typographical union held contract relations which 
would be violated by such a strike. 

A PHILADELPHIA correspondent in The Typographical Journal says: 
“There are men who have been members of our union for a quarter of a 
century or more, and who now are not able to follow the business, and 
who have not been fortunate enough to provide for the future, to whom 
a few dollars a week would be a great benefit, and they certainly deserve 
it. Only last week I was talking to one of our older members, who, 
there is not a shadow of doubt, lost his position on account of his gray 
hairs. He told me that he had visited at least twenty-five offices since 
he had been out, and that he was treated in various ways by the pro- 
prietors, some turning him down very coldly, others with some considera- 
tion, but all refusing to engage a man of his years. Now, the German 
union pays benefits to its old members. Why can’t we? <A man cer- 
tainly deserves it who has been a member of our union for, say, twenty 
or thirty years and has grown old in the ranks. We will all be old some 
day, and some may not have carried out the old maxim of laying some- 
thing aside for the proverbial rainy day.” 





BETTER PAY HIM. 


The printers of Lewistown have organized a printer’s 
union. Don’t know how the News and Record likes it, but 
the Democrat is thankful it isn’t worse. We've been expecting 
a strike at the Standard office most any time. We haven't 
paid the devil for two weeks.— Standard, Ellisville, Illinois. 





MERELY AN OVERSIGHT. 
NEWSPAPER Epitor — “ Somehow or other, I am unable to 


see any sense in this thing.” 
Port —“ Oh, I beg your pardon. I made a mistake and 
handed you a poem intended for a magazine.”— Chicago News. 
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FAIR OAKS, CALIFORNIA. 


We print herewith a half-tone of very attractive scenes at 
the eastern colony of Fair Oaks, Sacramento county, Cali- 
fornia. What was a sheep range six years ago is now covered 
by beautiful groves of oranges, lemons, grape fruit, olives and 
other fruit trees just coming into full bearing, and dotted with 
attractive, modern homes of its residents. So rapidly has been 
the upbuilding of this colony, that last year the county built a 
fine iron bridge over the American river, shown in the pic- 
ture, and the Southern Pacific Railroad built a branch line out 
to it from Sacramento, only fifteen miles distant. So many 
of the colonists are from Chicago that there has been in exist- 
ence for several years a Chicago-Fair Oaks Association, of 
which Mr. Andrew T. Hodge, formerly vice-president of the 
Chicago Paper Company, is president, and Mr. Frank J. 
Bramhall, of the Michigan Central Railroad, secretary. 

Mr. Hodge is now residing at Fair Oaks in the beautiful 
home shown in the middle of the group, and his brother, Mr. 
A. J. Hodge, late of the J. W. Butler Paper Company, Chicago, 
will soon build upon the adjoining lot. Mr. George Straith 
was formerly of the firm of Clement, Bane & Co., and Mr. 
Alexander Craig, who will soon remove there, has been for 
many years with the A. R. Barnes Company. Messrs. Ruggles 
and King, of the Michigan Central; Mr. Midler, of the Pull- 
man Company; Doctor Buffum, the well-known oculist, and 
Mr. Wilcox, of Pitkin & Brooks, all have ranches in this 
earthly paradise, where the orange ripens six weeks earlier 
than in southern California, and the olive exudes the “ fat of 
the land.” 




















JouN SHINGLE, formerly editor and manager of the 
Wyoming State Tribune, Cheyenne, died in Denver, Colorado, 
October 30. 

SAMUEL W. Bircu, editor of the Republican-Record, Car- 
rollton, Missouri, died in that city recently, aged seventy- 
four years. 

Lorenz Rour, editor of the Evansville (Ind.) Demokrat, 
died in that city October 29. He was widely known in Ger- 
man newspaper circles. 

Herrert A. Rocers, senior member of the firm of Rogers 
& Smith, printers, Chicago, died October 27 of paralysis, aged 
forty-five years. 

Cot. ABNER B. Packarp, who as a manufacturer of type, 
stereotype and Linotype metals was well known, not only to 
the newspapers of this country but to those of Europe as well, 
died at Quincy, Massachusetts, October 18, aged eighty-one 
years. : 

Louis D. SHurR, a pioneer printer of Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, died in that city October 17, at the age of seventy years. 
Among his effects was his indenture papers, dated January 
18, 1852, when he engaged himself to work for three years as 
an apprentice in the office of Rufus King, proprietor of the 
Sentinel. 

HERMAN STOCKENSTROM, for several years connected with 
the editorial department of Svenska Amerikanska Posten, 
died October 26, at his home in St. Paul, from heart failure. 
Mr. Stockenstrom was recognized as one of the leading 
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Mr. Joseph C. Buffum’‘s San Juan Hall. ‘* Straithmorc,’’ Mr. George Straith’s. 
A young orange and olive orchard. Mr. W. R. Gore’s. 
Mr. A. L. Birchard’s. “*Glenmerle,’’ Mr. A. T. Hodge's. Across the American River. 
Mr. J. N. Cunningham’s, Southern Pacific train and station. 
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Swedish-American poets, and many of his works were widely 
published. 


Major Z. K. PANGgorn died in Boston, November 3, at the 
age of seventy-three years. Years ago he published a maga- 
zine, also a weekly paper, in Vermont. Later he edited the 
Worcester Daily Transcript and the Boston Daily Atlas and 
Bee. When the Civil War broke out he enlisted, and was made 
paymaster, with the rank of major. He served until 1865, 
when he reéntered the newspaper business, becoming editor 
of the Jersey City Times. In 1867 he and Capt. William B. 
Dunning founded the Jersey City Evening Journal. He 
retired from this venture in 1895, but retained his interest in 
the Jersey City Printing Company. 

Henry A. JAcKson, one of the most widely known gentle- 
men in the photoengraving business, and formerly with the 
old Moss Engraving Company, New York, a firm whose repu- 
tation for creative work in the early days of process engrav- 
ing will be long remembered, died in New York, October 
6. At the time of his death he was president of the Photo- 
Engraving Company, at 9 Murray street, New York, which 
position he had held for the past five years. Mr. Jackson was 
born in Brooklyn in 1857, and had been connected with either 
printing or engraving interests for the past thirty years. He 
had hosts of friends in the trade who will miss his genial 
presence and his many words of help, always so cheerfully 
given those desirous of securing the latest results in his 
chosen field of art. 


DEATH OF COLONEL ROCKWELL. 


Those in printing trades will be shocked to learn of the 
death of Col. Horace Tyler Rockwell, the fourth president of 
the United Typothete, which occurred in Boston, on October 
30, of heart failure. Colonel 
Rockwell was born at Win- 
chester, Connecticut, August 
17, 1838. He was educated 
chiefly under the tutorship of 
his father, who was principal 
of the Winchester Academy, 
an expert stenographer, and 
one of the first to master Isaac 
Pitman’s system. From _ his 
father he learned the art, and 
became also an expert stenog- 
rapher. In 1854 he came to 
Boston and obtained a position 
as reporter on the Boston 
es — ai) Advertiser, and later 
also on the Daily Courier, 
serving these papers until 18509, 
when he secured the office of clerk of committees of the Bos- 
ton city council. In 1866 Colonel Rockwell resigned his 
clerkship and associated himself with Gardner A. Churchill 
in the printing business, under the firm name of Rockwell & 
Churchill. This venture was an immediate success, and the 
concern is now one of the best known in its line in the 
city. In 1871 Rockwell & Churchill secured the contract for 
the Boston city printing, and they continued to hold this con- 
tract until 1897, when the city established its own printing 
plant. 

Besides being an ex-president of the United Typothete of 
America and of the Master Printers Club of Boston, Colonel 
Rockwell had filled a number of other important offices. He 
was ex-president of the Massachusetts Rifle Association, the 
Roxbury Historical Society, the Massachusetts Fish and Game 
Association, the Boston Press Club, the Roxbury Club, the 
Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association, and was a 
trustee of the Joseph Warren Statue Association at Roxbury. 
He was also past dictator of King Arthur Lodge, K. of H., 
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and an honorary member of the Franklin Typographical 
Society. 

He leaves a wife, two daughters, and two sons, Rev. 
Joseph H. Rockwell, S. J., of Boston College, and George A. 
Rockwell, junior partner of the law firm of Maynadier & 
Rockwell. 

At a special meeting of the Boston Typothetee commemora- 
tive of Colonel Rockwell, former president of the organization, 
the following resolutions were unanimously adopted: 


Boston Typothete feels a deep sense of personal loss in the sudden 
death of Col. Horace T. Rockwell, who had been a member of our body 
from its commencement; indeed, we feel that without his encourage- 
ment and administrative assistance the organization might not have been 
in existence; therefore, 

Resolved, That in the sudden departure from among us of our friend 
and associate, apparently in the fulness of his health and strength, we 
bow to the will of that High Power that directs and governs all the 
events of our lives, and say, in submission: ‘‘ Even so, Father, for thus 
it seemeth good in thy sight.” We mourn the loss of a large-hearted 
and generous personal friend, one who in all his business and social 
relations held our respect and affection. His death has created a void 
in our body that can not be replaced, and we would not have it replaced 
if we could, for it was to him and to none other that our hearts went 
out. We shall miss his clear judgment and sound advice in a thousand 
ways, and we know not where to look for such another, who in his well- 
rounded life was so worthy to be called a friend and adviser. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be placed upon our records, 
published in the leading trade magazines, and also that a copy be sent 
to the bereaved family. 








Review of 
Specimens Received 














BY ALFRED PYE. 


The purpose of this department is to candidly and2briefly criti- 
cize specimens of printing submitted hereto. The large number of 
specimens submitted makes it necessary that all comments shall be 
brief, and no discourtesy is intended in the seeming bluntness of 
adverse criticisms. Contributors who fear adverse criticism must 
give notice that they desire only favorable mention,; and should 
their specimens not deserve praise no comment whatever will be 
made. Samples intended for review under this head should be 
mailed to this office flat, and plainly marked on corner “ Alpha.” 


A CALENDAR-BLOTTER for November sent out by Betz & Orr, East 
Liverpool, Ohio, is a good piece of composition, but too many colors 
of ink spoil what might otherwise have been an attractive job. 

A COVER-DESIGN from the Shenango Printing Company, Greenville, 
Pennsylvania, printed in two colors, is an admirable piece of rulework, 
design being very artistic and execution faultless. Presswork is excel- 
lent. 

Booktet covers and a letter-head in three colors by J. Warren 
Lewis, Kansas City, Missouri, are bold and attractive designs, showing 
that he is an artist in typographical display. The letter-head is espe- 
cially good. 

A BLOTTER gotten up in the printing department of the Northwestern 
Life and Savings Company, of Des Moines, Iowa, is a neat piece of com- 
position, but the red on the outside border could have been omitted with 
advantage to the general appearance thereof. 

A LETTER-HEAD in two colors submitted by Charles H. Thomas, an 
apprentice in the office of the Salt Lake City Daily Reporter, is a neat 
piece of work in one series of type, set in panels. The work shows that 
much care has been exercised in its execution. 

A FEw specimens from Horace Carr, Cleveland, Ohio, show that care 
is exercised in both composition and presswork. A letter-head and note- 
head are set in imitation of copperplate printing, and so good is the 
result that one might easily mistake it for platework. 

“Tue Four Pirates” is the title of a booklet issued by Barnhart 
Brothers & Spindler, typefounders, of Chicago, showing the recent faces 
made by them for society printing named Plate Gothic, Pilate Script, 
Plate Text and Plate Text No. 2. These types are shown in use as 
cards, circulars, announcements, etc., and are admirably suited for the 
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purposes for which they were designed. Copies of the booklet, which 
is a fine specimen of printing, may be had on application to the firm 
at their Chicago foundry. 

Tuomson & Taytor Spice Company, Chicago, advertise some of their 
specialties on souvenir playing cards. The time may come when the 
householder may obtain all sorts of articles of household utility if he 
will accept the advertising that goes along with the gift. 

A BOOKLET bearing the title ‘‘ The Making of Good Printing,” sent 
out by the Wiegner Printery, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, has not come 
up to the standard of being good. Composition is ordinary, and press- 
work is poor, especially on the half-tones, which look very muddy. 

Tue News Publishing Company, Truro, Nova Scotia, has issued a 
small folder, advertising its job-printing department, that is neat and 
attractive. The composition is good and striking in appearance, and 
presswork of good quality. It ought to bring good results as an adver- 
tisement. 

A NuMBER of book-covers from the office of the Gardner News Com- 
pany, Gardner, Massachusetts, have striking and artistic designs in type 
and rule work, printed in silver on dark-colored, rough stock. Booklets, 
cards, letter-heads, etc., are specimens of good composition and excellent 
presswork. 

A LETTER-HEAD from the Franklin Press Company, Providence, Rhode 
Island, set mainly in script, is a good specimen of the style of work that 
was attractive years ago, but would not be considered a beautiful piece 
of composition in these days. A dark-blue, instead of green ink, would 
harmonize better with the brown. 

From Schulkins & Co., 196 Clark street, Chicago, comes a constitution 
and by-laws, printed on lilac-colored stock, die-cut in oval shape, punched 
and tied with lilac silk ribbon. To have been consistent, the type should 
have been set to conform to the shape of the stock, which would have 
enhanced the value of the production. ; 

Two newspaper advertisements, letter-heads and envelopes are sub- 
mitted by H. F. Rubey, with the Glidden (Iowa) Graphic. The ads. 
are good specimens of attractive display, the letter-heads and envelopes 
neat and tasteful. Mr. Rubey would be pleased to exchange samples 
with other country printers, for mutual benefit. 


A LETTER-HEAD of the Colorado Herold, Denver, Colorado, printed in 
tint and three colors, submitted by W. H. Pechman, is a good piece of 
neat, artistic composition. The colors chosen are harmonious, except that 
the green border on the blue stock would look better if printed in blue. 
Tints and colors on the buff stock are just right. 


A Few blotters, cards, folders, etc., from the office of Leroy Leonard, 
Pasadena, California, are neat samples of artistic display composition and 
good presswork. The colors on banquet program and blotters are well 
chosen and harmonious. They reflect much credit on Charles H. Mor- 
ris, under whose supervision the work was produced. 


A LETTER-HEAD, card and book-cover from the office of the Operative 
Miller, Chicago, Illinois, are somewhat novel in that they are printed 
in chromatic colors. The work is well done, the gradation of color 
from light to dark shades being very beautiful. Embossing on the card 
is good, and the bronzework on the cover is an attractive feature. 


C. C. ConLer, with the Interstate Printing Company, Rochester, New 
York.—The letter-head submitted would be improved if you were to 
use a I-point rule below the three lines underscored; divide the orna- 
ments at either end, center the list of packing-houses and put part of the 
ornament above and part below. The general plan of the heading is 
good. 

AN attractive style of calendar back is made by Oliver Baker, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, which he calls ‘‘ Photo-finish.” Half-tone plates are 
printed in a tint and black, giving them a soft, velvety appearance, very 
closely resembling a photograph. A view of Minnehaha Falls treated in 
this mariner makes a picture worthy to be framed and preserved. The 
presswork is very fine. 

Tue Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Company, of Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, issue a neat desk calendar of the memorandum type, each leaf 
of which contains an argument in favor of life insurance and the Fidel- 
ity brand in particular. The recipient is requested to note which feature 
or policy of the Fidelity appeals to him the most and to fill out a blank 
to that effect and mail it to the company. 

A PACKAGE containing booklets, cards, programs, etc., has reached 
us from Douglas Ford & Co., Toronto, Canada,. the composition and 
presswork on which is above criticism. The style in which the work is 
done, tne selection of stock, color of ink, etc., show that an artistic 
mind is at the head of the firm, directing affairs. All the specimens 
are neat and most attractive in appearance. 

Fitcu Brotuers, Central City, Nebraska, submit for criticism two 
programs and a letter-head. The programs are neat specimens of com- 
position, but the title-page of the Woman’s Fin de Siecle Club should 
have been set in some other type; script is not suited for this class of 
work. The rules enclosing the panels on the letter-head should have 
been of 1-point face to match the heavy-faced type. 

A BOOKLET issued by the Sprague Electric Company, of New York, 
descriptive of the benefits to be obtained from direct-current motor 
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attachments to printing-presses, is a neat piece of work, with text 
printed in blue and half-tone illustrations in photo-brown. The press- 
work is very clean. A little more care in the joining of the rulework 
on the front and back pages would have made a perfect job. 


Marsu & Grant Company, Plymouth place, Chicago, has issued a 
striking calendar-blotter for November. Three sheets are attached to the 
blotter, tied with silk ribbon, the first of which shows a football player 
making a tackle; the second states, “‘ We tackle anything that comes our 
way,” the third shows facsimiles of booklet covers designed and printed 
by them. The work is admirably designed and artistically executed. 


GENERAL Catatoc No. 5, of the Cosmopolitan Light Company, of 
Chicago, is a fine specimen of letterpress printing in black and red. It 
contains twenty pages, 9% by 12% inches in size, printed on enameled 
stock, embellished with numerous half-tone engravings of lamps, globes, 
chimneys, mantles, etc. The cover is of gold-colored enameled stock, 
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the front page being an excellent half-tone, of which a miniature repro- 
duction is herewith presented. The composition and presswork are of 
the highest class of workmanship, being the product of the Henry O. 
Shepard Company. The Cosmopolitan Light Company has just reason to 
feel proud of its beautiful catalogue. 


Tue Dunham Press, Bridgeport, Connecticut, has taken advantage 
of the settlement of the coal strike to issue a folder entitled, “ The 
Strike Is Off,” illustrated by fastening thereto a match from which 
the “‘ strike” end has been burned off. The folder is well printed and 
the reading matter is good. It should prove a good trade-bringer and 
enable the Dunham Press to “ strike off’ a good many orders of print- 
ing from their presses. 


“Tue Leapinc Trio” is the title of a pamphlet being sent out by 
the Keystone Type Foundry, Philadelphia, presenting what they call 
“The Encore Family ” —the Encore series, the Encore extended, and 
the Encore condensed. In addition to showing the various faces in the 
usual straight lines of caps and lower-case, specimens of type composi- 
tion are given, that printers may be able to tell just how the type 
appears in actual work. The cover-design of the vaudeville lad making 
change in the bulletin board at the side of the stage is one of the 
attractive features of the book. 


A BOOKLET printed for the Deering Company, of Chicago, by the 
London (Ont.) Printing and Lithographing Company, entitled, ‘“ Deer- 
ing Coronation Souvenir,” is a good piece of printing. It is illustrated 
with half-tone portraits of the late Queen Victoria, the present reigning 
house of Great Britain and of all the Kings and Queens of Eagland, 
from William the Conqueror to William IV. The front cover is a three- 
color half-tone scene of the coronation ceremony on August 9, 1902. The 

















booklet is unique and valuable, and is a product that reflects credit on 
the firm that designed and printed it. 

In a twelve-page brochure printed on buff paper the American Elec- 
trician, New York, tells about its plan, purpose and advertising value. 
It starts out with a statement as to the general plan of ‘the paper, its 
editorial policy, character of contents, etc., and goes on to tell why the 
paper is of value to advertisers. The argument is well written and very 
convincing. A firm with anything that can be advertised in an elec- 
trical paper certainly ought to write for rates after reading it. 

H. R. Derinc, the Chicago representative of the Pennsylvania Lines, 
has favored THe INLAND PRINTER with a specimen of its booklet descrip- 
tive of-the ‘‘ Pennsylvania Limited Train.’”? The colors selected for the 
cover are yellow, olive and gold, similar to the colors used on the train 
itself. The tinted background for the inside pages, as well as the rule 
enclosing each page, are also in these standard colors. The cuts are in 
black, with tinted matter in brown, the whole making a very tasteful 
combination. 

TureEE excellent specimens of catalogue work come from the Christen- 
sen Engineering Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. They are used to 
advertise the Christensen air brakes, straight and air-brake equipments 
for electric railway cars, and the ‘“‘ Ceco” electrical machinery. It is 
notable that these catalogues are uniform in size, a great assistance to 
their proper filing for reference. Messrs. Rogers & Wells, Chicago, are 
responsible for the air-brake catalogue, and Marsh & Grant, Chicago, 
for the two latter specimens. 

A SOUVENIR intended for the use of tourists, entitled “‘ Colorado,” has 
recently been gotten out by the Barnes-Crosby Company for the Detroit 
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Photographic Company. There are forty pages of excellently engraved 
half-tones of Colorado scenery, in two printings, a light blue and a 
black. ‘The illustrations being made from photographs as fine as can be 
produced, and the platemaking and printing having been very carefully 
looked after, the result is pleasing. It is enclosed in cover of gray 
stock with lettering in silver, embossed. 

Tue Meyer-Rotier Printing Company, of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, has 
prepared and printed for a clothing house in that city a booklet that is a 
fine specimen of the engraver’s and printer’s art. It is about 3% by 8 
inches in size, thirty-two pages and cover, with half-tone illustrations 
printed inside tinted borders, the registering of colors being very close 
and exact. The work is so admirably done that the customer should feel 
more than pleased at receiving such a beautifully finished advertising 
booklet, which ought to prove an excellent trade-bringer. 

From the Marigold-Foster Printing Company, Bridgeport, Connec- 
ticut, we have received a booklet, the principal feature of which is a 
novelty in cover-designing. A tint-block was made of a piece of lining 
or crash cemented to a type-high block and printed in a light brown ink, 
giving it the appearance of fabric. On this is printed a design and let- 
tering in imitation of needlework or tapestry, which is striking and 
attractive in appearance. It shows what unique effects can be obtained 
with simple materials in the hands of an ingenious person. 


“Tue Art or GivinG”’ is the title of a booklet prepared by L. Hoff- 
man as an advertisement for the Webb C. Ball Watch Company, of 
Cleveland, Ohio. It consists of twelve ‘pages and cover, 3% by 6 inches 
in size, the inside of heavy enameled stock, printed in black and olive. 
The illustrations are vignetted half-tones, showing what gifts of jewelry 
are appropriate at births, graduations, engagements and weddings, and 
the artistic manner in which it is finished will insure its safety from the 
waste-basket. It will prove an acceptable pocket companion for those 
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who are troubled what to give their friends and relatives on important 
social occasions. The printing is excellent. 


On the occasion of the convention of the American Street Railway 
Association, held in Detroit, Michigan, October 8 to 10, 1902, the Street 
Railway Journal, of New York, issued a souvenir number that in size 
and variety of interesting matter transcends any effort ever made in this 
direction by a trade journal. Containing five hundred pages, the book 
is exactly one inch thick, and is replete with technical articles and many 
fine illustrations and maps. It is excellently printed and in every way 
creditable to the interests it represents and to the gentlemen responsible 
for its production. 


THERE is something very attractive about the style of a lot of pro- 
grams, letter-heads, booklets, cards, etc., submitted by George O. Miller, 
of Denver, Colorado. That his work is artistic impresses itself on the 
beholder at first glance. The manner in which type, borders and rule 
are handled shows that Mr. Miller grasps the capabilities of the material 
at his command, and gets the most he can out of them. By the judi- 
cious use of colored inks most pleasing effects are obtained. From small- 
est to largest, all the samples give evidence of painstaking care in con- 
ception and execution. The presswork on all specimens is of excellent 
quality. 

Tue “ Barnes-Crosby Company Cut Book” for the fall of 1902, a 
well-printed sheet, while prepared especially for mail-order men, has text 
of live interest to people in all lines of business. Eight of the sixteen 
pages are taken up with illustrations of up-to-date fashion cuts — ladies 
in stylish gowns and tasty hats, men in well-fitting clothes, and children 
in attractive suits. These cuts are made from correct drawings and are 
























sharp and clear reproductions. We show one of them herewith. Those 
interested in the mail-order business can secure copies of the book by 
addressing the company at either Chicago or New York. 

Tue Lyman School Enterprise is a four-page paper, 10 by 14 inches 
in size, published by the Lyman School for Boys at Westboro, Massa- 
chusetts, and printed at the school under the direction of Alliston 
Greene, editor and instructor of printing. The composition is very 
good, make-up excellent and the presswork very clean and neat. The 
issue of October 18 has a two-page supplement printed on enameled 
stock containing original papers by pupils. The management of the 
school is to be congratulated on producing such a good periodical. 

A CATALOGUE of the Columbia Carriage Company, forty-eight pages 
and cover, 8 by 10 inches, oblong, designed, engraved and printed by 
the Republican Publishing Company, Hamilton, Ohio, is an excellent 
sample of catalogue work. The composition is very good, the presswork— 
in blue and black inks on heavy, highly enameled stock — is almost fault- 
less. The title-page is an engraved design printed in blue and gold, and 
the cover in light and dark blues on white stock. It is a most attractive 
work, and reflects much credit on those concerned in its productien. 

A copy of the library edition of the catalogue of the Harrisburg 
Foundry and Machine Works, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, printed by 
the Griffith-Stillings Press, Boston, Massachusetts, has been received. 
It is somewhat unusual to have a catalogue bound in such attractive and 
substantial style, and in this form it makes a valuable addition to the 
library of those in the mechanical and electrical profession. The body 
of the catalogue is in black, upon a green-tinted background, and the 
vignetted half-tone illustrations are printed on heavy enameled stock. 

Tue Kellogg-Mackay-Cameron Company, manufacturers of steam and 
hot-water heaters, has taken a new departure in issuing a catalogue pat- 
terned after a periodical and called ‘“‘ The Boiler Magazine.”’ It is a 
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book of 96 pages and cover, 7 by 10 inches in size, printed on enameled 
stock. Descriptions of the manufactures are written in the style of con- 
tributed articles, illustrated with good half-tones, and a number of 
advertising pages and a page of contents give it the finishing touches 
of a magazine in appearance. The cover is a handsome piece of engrav- 
ing, printed in three colors and gold. R. R. Donnelley & Sons Com- 
pany, Chicago, are the printers, and are to be complimented on the excel- 
lence of this production. 


One of the secrets of successful advertising, when applied to circu- 
lars, booklets, catalogues, etc., is to make the work serve some purpose — 
have intrinsic value —so that it will be preserved and form a perma- 
nent advertisement. This idea has been carried out in a booklet of 
eight pages and cover sent out by The Henry O. Shepard Company, the 
well-known printers, Chicago, called ‘‘ Correcting Proofs.” It gives 
instruction as to the marking of proofs, and shows a marked proof and 
a corrected proof. There is no question about the utility of such adver- 
tisements. They are not only welcome when delivered by the postman, 
but are stowed away in some convenient place where they can be referred 
to again and again. 


A CATALOGUE of a business college in Dallas, Texas, from the press 
of James Wilkinson & Co., of that city, is an example of overdoing the 
“artistic” features of such work. It is a pamphlet of 56 pages and 
cover, 6 by 9 inches, printed on enameled stock. ‘The composition is 
fair, but the make-up and color-printing is a long way from being good. 
Black, red, blue, yellow and green are the colors used, which give it 
more the appearance of a circus program than the dignified catalogue of 
a business college. There has been altogether too much time and money 
wasted in an attempt to produce an elaborate piece of colorworx, which 
“has turned out to be a failure. Had two colors only been used — black 
and one other — the result would have been a much better looking job. 


A UNIQUE announcement is being sent out from the Griffith-Stillings 
Press, Boston, Massachusetts. It is a four-page folder, 434 by 25 inches 
in length, on one page of which is a statement of the reasons for issuing 
the same, set in 18-point Caslon Old Style, with a pair of green dragons 
at the foot and a 12-point rule border printed in red surrounding it. A 
rough, gray cover-stock is used. On a section of another page is printed 
in black, red, brown and green, the figure of a man running, with the 
lettering, “‘ Merely a Forerunner,” below. ‘The other two pages are left 
blank, the printed sides being folded outward. This folder compels 
attention by the boldness of its execution, being a long way out of the 
ordinary run of printing in this line, and will doubtless arouse the curi- 
osity of its recipients as to what will follow the forerunner. 


Two very fine specimens of book printing have been received at this 
office from Tillotson & Son, Ltd., Bolton, England. One, “ Handicrafts 
That Survive,” is a book of seventy-two pages and cover, 5 by 8 inches, 
oblong, printed on heavy enameled stock, text in a rich brown, cuts and 
headings in black. The cuts are mainly vignetted half-tones, run into 
the margins, and are engravings of fine quality. The composition and 
presswork are excellent. The other, a catalogue of printing-presses for 
a German firm, is equally well printed. It consists of thirty-six pages 
and cover, 9 by 12 inches, oblong, printed in olive and black. The cover 
is an elaborate design printed in three colors and gold, very handsomely 
embossed. These are the finest specimens of catalogue work that have 
reached us from England for some years, and reflect much credit on the 
firm that produced them. 


A seErtEs of advertising ideas are being sent out by Clint W. Lee, of 
Seattle, Washington, for the benefit of himself primarily and of his cus- 
tomers and the public secondarily. His first idea is a wall pocket, neatly 
made of cardboard, with his name, address and business announcement 
(that of a printer) conspicuously displayed thereon, with the statement 
that “ One week from to-day you will receive the second number of this 
series.” Each week a different idea is sent out — one a card, another a 
folder, then an envelope, etc.— each to go in the pocket until the series 
of six is complete. Each has a good idea that is worth considering, and 
all lead up to the main idea—that Clint W. Lee does “ printing that 
pleases.” The composition is well designed and neatly executed, and 
presswork is of excellent quality. Mr. Lee ought to be kept busy filling 
orders as a result of his ideas. 


Tue American Type Founders Company has added another to the 
series of pamphlets which have appeared from time to time, showing 
the latest faces of type designed and manufactured by the company, 
printed in such a manner as to show the printer how to use them with 
the best effect. The most recent of these is one showing the Roycroft 
types in use—a pamphlet of forty pages about 12 inches square — on 
tinted stock, in which the complete series of Roycroft is set forth illus- 
trated with half-tones, zinc etchings and rubricated initials. Cuts, ini- 
tials and borders for use in connection with this series are also shown, 
suitable for one or two colors. The series runs from 8-point to 120- 
point in size, so that it is suited for all classes of work. A feature of 
this pamphlet, and one of great value, is, that on the center two pages 
is a calendar for 1903, set in the Roycroft types and borders, in the 
center of which is an illustration of Thomas Roycroft examining the 
inal proofs of his polyglot edition of the Bible, A. D. 1653. The cover 
is of a dark color — almost black — on the front page of which is an 
embossed medallion in bronze, showing in relief portraits of Guten- 
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berg, Caxton and Roycroft. ‘The work, from beginning to end, is a 
beautiful specimen of composition and presswork, and will doubtless be 
treasured by its recipients and preserved for at least a year, as the cal- 
endar will be an inducement to retain it for that length of time. The 
work was designed and printed in the printing department of the Amer- 
ican Type Founders Company at Boston. 


THE accompanying cut is a reproduction in miniature of a very 
elaborate and artistic calendar which the Jaenecke Printing Ink Com- 
pany, of Newark, New Jersey, intends to issue for 1903. This calendar 
is a study in color effects; with the eight colors in which it is printed 
and their combinations, fifteen distinct shades of ink are shown, which 
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makes this calendar one of the best, from an artistic standpoint, ever 
issued by this enterprising firm, and certainly the most attractive. The 
central design which shows the tenth issue of their ‘‘ Imp” series which 
have been running in THe INLAND PrinTER for the last two years and 
with which its readers are familiar, is set in a beautiful combination 
border of red and green, while the whole is relieved by a groundwork of 
a light-green tint. The size is about 27 by 17 inches. Altogether it is 
a very clever piece of work, and will prove interesting to every printer. 


“Tue Journat or Etectricity, Power anp Gas,” of San Francisco, 
California, has passed from the hands of its former proprietor, Mr. 
George P. Low, to the Journal of Electricity Publishing Company, incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $30,000. The following officers have been 
elected for the ensuing year: George P. Low, president; Harrison J. 
Dibblee, vice-president; R. J. Davis, secretary-treasurer; J. M. Shaw- 
han, manager. A review of the publication is requested. It is printed 
on good paper and the presswork is very fair indeed. Too many type 
faces are used in the ad. pages. The use of a few plain and dignified 
faces in series would be an improvement. The use of fancy rule is 
objectionable in dividing the ads. Uniformity in chapter heads and 
initial letters would be an improvement, also. Fancy rules and borders 
around the advertisements are an objectionable feature and should not 
be allowed. The magazine shows evidences of prosperity, and with the 
application of a little care in the composition of the advertisements and 
an observance of the criticisms here given should offer an appearance 
among the best trade publications of its class. 





VOLCANIC LUCK, 


The author was radiant. His article upon the history of 
Martinique was in print —and the editor had only had it a 
year. 

“But why didn’t you use it before?” beamed the writer. 

“We were waiting for the eruption.”"— New York Herald. 
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BY E. F, WAGNER. 


Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully invited 
from lithographers, lithographic artists, and others interested. Indi- 
vidual experiences in any way pertaining to the trade are solicited, 
Differences of opinion regarding answers given by the editor will 
receive respectful consideration. Mark letters and samples plainly, 
E. F. Wagner, 69 Schenck avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

PuHoTOLITHOGRAPHY.— George Fritz. $1.75. 

Grammar oF LitHoGcRapHy.— W. D. Richmond. $2. 

SmaLL Power Presses.—S. & Co., Buffalo, New York, 
desire to know if there is a small power press built suitable 
for small runs of commercial or label work in colors. They 
require a press capable of doing this class of work and also 
to print from tin or aluminum, to be operated by one man. 
Answer.— So far as we know, there is no press of this kind 
built in America, though there is a demand for them. 
Presses of this kind are built in Germany and France. We 
hope to give further particulars regarding these in the 
future. 

AutcrapHy.—Algraphy will hereafter be understood to 
include all drawing and printing from flat metal surfaces of 
whatever kind. We have not stopped at aluminum, which, 
though a cheap printing and drawing surface as compared 
with lithographic stone, is still an expensive article com- 
paratively, considering what it ought to be in cost, and is by 
no means an ideal medium. It is not too much to expect 
that we may be able to find means to use some of the cheapest 
metals, and that a method of treatment will be devised that 
will meet all the difficulties encountered in surface printing 
from inferior metals or composition surfaces. 

Coatinc ZINC witH A DuLL, Gray, SILveryY DEposIT.— 
Ch. L., Chelsea, Massachusetts, writes: “How can I pro- 
duce the mat surface necessary to work on zinc plate, espe- 
cially for drawing with tusche? I find the high polish allows 
the ink to run and spread very easy.” Answer.— Procure a 
tray, which has been prepared against acid by proper coating 
of its walls with pitch or asphaltum, have it considerably 
larger than the plate, pour into this tray (which should be 
movable on rockers) say a quart of water, to which add one 
dram of nitric acid and one ounce of saturated solution of 
alum; then place the plate in this bath and rock; in about 
five minutes the polished zinc will have a fine mat appear- 
ance. The plate must be thoroughly cleaned and rinsed under 
running water. 

Wuat Does PuorotirHocrapHy Consist Or?—J. N. A,, 
Providence, Rhode Island, writes: ‘Could you oblige a 
student of the graphic arts with an answer on the following 
question? What does the photolithographic art consist of?” 
Answer.— By photolithography is understood the art which, 
by the aid of a photographic line or screen negative, will 
produce upon a transfer paper, prepared with bichromated 
gelatin or other light-sensitive substances, a light-hardened 
print which will attract the fatty ink from a roller. After 
washing under water, the gelatin protected from light, hav- 
ing absorbed moisture, rejects this fatty ink, and finally leaves 
an exact counterpart of the original on the transfer-paper 
which can be put down upon a stone, zinc or aluminum plate 
prepared for surface printing. The term photolitho is also 
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extended to prints made direct upon coated litho stone or 
metal plate and rolled up in a similar manner to the transfer- 
paper, for the purpose of then taking the impression there- 
from for transferring upon larger stones or plates. The 
original plates are then reserved for future transfers. 


DIFFERENCES IN MetuHops or Litho TypewritInc.— R. H., 
Brooklyn, New York, writes: “In answer to your article in 
the November INLAND PRINTER about Professor Albert’s 
typewriting from aluminum plate and its comparison with the 
planograph, I would say that I am acquainted with both 
processes, but each follows a different direction. Professor 
Albert follows the plan of imitating the typewriter work, in 
causing the actual typewritten sheet to be transferred to 
aluminum plate for printing a number of exact typewritten 
copies therefrom, while the planograph is more of a type- 
setting machine which aims to produce an exact imitation of 
the types in books, etc., upon aluminum plates for litho 
printing.” 

MaAcHINE ork Hanp Encravinc?— P. S. M., Havana, 
Cuba, writes: “I enclose a sample of a check background 
which, as you can see, consists of a repetition of little mono- 
grams, with small lettering, barely discernible by the naked 
eye, interwoven around it. This work could not have been 
transferred, nor could -it have been engraved in that size, 
as each little shield is in a different position and fits exactly 
in the same place. It is a wonderful piece of work and came 
from Russia. I send it to you to add to your collection, and 
perhaps you could describe the process of its creation.” 
Answer.— One of these little shields, with its complex rib- 
bons and lettering, was engraved on an ordinary piece of 
zinc by a wood or metal engraver on an enlarged scale, 
probably ten times the size; then each design was reproduced 
by means of the engraving pantograph upon a copper or steel 
plate or litho stone coated with etching ground, bitten in 
and ready for proof. It is easy to do this work if you have 
the machine, and the machine is very cheap. It could never 
be done so accurately by hand. We have a little button 3% 
inch in diameter, in the center of which, in a space of %4 of 
an inch square, is engraved in the manner explained above, 
the Lord’s Prayer. We appreciate the kindness of our corre- 
spondent in Cuba and shall value the sample as a token of 
appreciation. 


THE SLOPE IN Script ENGRAviNG.—T. B. B., Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts, writes: “I am a script-engraver apprentice. I[ 
hear a good deal about the slope script should have. One 
of the men where I work has a card that he can set to a base 
line; some script he makes more standing than others. 
Could you say in the columns of the valuable INLAND PRINTER 
what is the standard, and what kinds of script should slope 
more and what kind less, etc.” Answer—The best way for 
an apprentice to do, it seems to us, would be to take speci- 
mens of approved script and measure the slope with a pro- 
tractor, and thus determine the degrees; then cut a card in 
such a way that the slope can be marked off on the paper or 
plate whenever needed. According to our ideas, and we have 
passed upon a goodly number of styles, one hundred and 
twenty-six degrees is ideal. Some who are considered author- 
ities, however, claim that one hundred and thirty-two degrees 
is the proper slope. Experience has shown us that a bond 
body, for instance, is easier read and looks more regular if 
one hundred and twenty-six degrees or even one hundred and 
twenty-two degrees is employed. On single lines, headings, 
etc., a slope of one hundred and thirty-two degrees or even 
more may be considered elegant. The nearer straight the 
script the more stiff and severe the expression and the more 
easy to read; the more slope the more elastic and difficult 
to read, 


REGARDING EurRopEAN ASSOCIATION OF LITHOGRAPHIC FirMS. 
C. S. and J. K., New York, write: “Could you tell me if 
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there is a European association of employers, similar to our 
Metropolitan Association, and if so, how long have they been 
organized and how wide is the sphere of authority?” Answer. 
There have been several such associations of employers in 
Germany. Of late a new society was formed under the efforts 
of Mr. Fettbach, who is also president. The last meeting was 
held in Hanover on the 17th of last month. Twenty-one mem- 
bers met, representing the cities of Altona, Braunschweig, 
Detmold, Hamburg, Hanover and Kiel. <A lengthy discus- 
sion regarding the amalgamation with the small shop or 
trade-office proprietors was had, which culminated in the fol- 
lowing resolution: “ Every proprietor of a lithographic print- 
ing establishment, if having only one hand press and employ- 
ing steadily one helper, is eligible to membership. The main 
efforts of this association shall be devoted toward regulating 
the vexatious questions of, first, ownership of the original 
stones whereon engravings are made; second, to establish a 
normal price for charging sketches and original layouts; third, 
to regulate prices for transferring and printing.” A report 
to the above effect was authorized to be circulated throughout 
the empire, those present pledging themselves to use all efforts 
in bringing the majority of the proprietors into the associa- 
tion, and to make the next regular meeting a representative 
one, at which to adopt binding resolutions looking for the 
improvement of the trade. 


FourTH INTERNATIONAL ConcrEss OF LiTHOGRAPHERS.—The 
fourth International Congress of Lithographers and Allied 
Trades was held in Berlin, August 18-19, 1902. The Graph- 
ische Poste says that the banquet was an imposing evidence of 
the brotherly feeling existing among the craftsmen of the 
various countries of Europe. After the introduction of the 
festivities by the Senefelder Singing Society, Mr. O. Sillier 
spoke of the pleasure it afforded the city of Berlin to welcome 
the International Congress to its gates. Ten years ago this 
would have been an impossibility, because of the position of 
state and government, aided by the ruling classes of society, 
but the younger craftsmen never gave up and were animated 
by the belief that the lithographic industry, casting its pro- 
ductions upon the markets of the world, needed protection and 
affiliation everywhere. At present the German lithographers 
number about fifteen thousand, of which about one half are 
organized. The speaker pointed to the urgent need of organ- 
izing the entire trade in Germany, in order to gain better 
wages and conditions, and to the fact that the national organ- 
ization is the forerunner of the international organization, the 
importance of which latter movement had been indicated in a 
number of disputes. Such combinations as the German and 
Austrian lithographers had proved of great value to those 
interested in the emancipation of the working classes from the 
yoke of centralized aggression. The next speaker was George 
D. Kelley, of Manchester, England, president of the Inter- 
national Congress, who pointed to the fact that in England 
the lithographers are doing their utmost to foster organization, 
and had in their fold eighty-seven per cent of all the allied 
craftsmen. The workmen of England are not willing to cause 
useless strikes. In order to create better conditions among 
the lithographers, the organizations must have more capacity, 
which can only be attained by higher contributions, and the 
English brethren were willing to make any sacrifices, and to do 
all in their power to produce unanimity and affiliation among 
representatives of all litho organizations. Pascal, represent- 
ing the lithographers of Paris, congratulated the colleagues 
upon the good work begun in former congresses of this kind 
and is being carried on to completion in this. He said that, as 
different as the temperaments of the brethren may be, they 
all were animated by the desire to understand each other and 
to help in the fight against centralization of power, and in this 
battle the International Congress of Lithographers was a 
mighty factor. Mr. Miihlberger, of Vienna, conveyed the 
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greetings of his colleagues from Austria and Hungary —that 
unfortunate land in which class hatred and reactionary legis- 
lation were working hand in hand against the progress of 
labor, but in spite of all there were cities where ninety per cent 
of the lithographers were organized. In Budapest there were 
sixty per cent organized, and conditions were noticeably 
improved in the last two years, and he hoped that the Inter- 
national Congress would still further join the different coun- 
tries together. For the Swiss organizations, Mr. Schmid, 
of Basel, spoke, presenting brotherly greetings and good 
wishes. For the Italian organization, Mr. Colombo, of Mailand, 
spoke, who reminded those present, in stirring words, that the 
employer as well as the employe must forget the narrow limits 
of a country when international organization was involved, 
and only trade organization was the foundation for our homes 
and our native lands. Van Enst, delegate of Belgium, called 
attention to the latest battles of the workingman of Belgium, 
and that they would never go back on the international rights 
of labor. The greeting of the Danish colleagues were pre- 
sented by Mr. Heinrichsen, of Copenhagen. Other speakers 
were Mr. Harrap, International Secretary, and Mr. Palace, of 
London, the former quoting the words of the English poet, 
“The World Is My Fatherland.” The superbly rendered 
parts by the Senefelder Singing Society were followed by 
the culminating sweep of the “ Marseillaise,’ and only at an 
advanced hour did the celebration end with a cheer for the 
“international affiliation of the lithographers of all lands.” 

















Tue Pictorial Printing Company, Chicago, is talking of 
moving its plant to Aurora, Illinois. 

Frank A. Muwnsey has added another newspaper to his 
list, having purchased the Boston Journal. 

Brown BroruHErs, printers, Central City, Iowa, have pur- 
chased the weekly News-Letter of that city. 

Mr. AND Mrs. JoHN MIEHLE, Jr., celebrated their twenty- 
fifth wedding anniversary November 20, at the North End 
Masonic Temple, Chicago. 

A. L. Stone, news-dealer, Anderson, Indiana, has moved 
into his new quarters on Meridian street, opposite the square, 
where he has an attractive store. 

THE picture from which the heading on page 345 of this 
issue was engraved was made by George A. Walling & Co., 
the well-known photographers, St. Joseph, Missouri. 

At Bloomington, Illinois, McColm & Miller succeed Lloyd 
& Miller in the printing business, Mr. Lloyd having retired. 
Mr. Miller was formerly with the Pantagraph Company. 

Tue Galloway Lithographing Company has been incorpo- 
rated at San Francisco, California. Directors, Otto Schongin, 
A. C. Schoning, A. E. Olsen and others. Capital stock, $40,000. 

Tue Enterprise Printing Company has been incorporated 
at Augusta, Maine. Capital stock, $12,000. President, Charles 
C. Smith, Kittery, Maine; treasurer, Albert E. Knowlton, 
Malden, Massachusetts. 

THE Phelps Publishing Company, Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, has recently enlarged its quarters. The addition has 
been made necessary by the growth of the work in connec- 
tion with Good Housekeeping, and most of the space will be 
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devoted to this. Two new presses have been ordered, on 
which this publication will be printed. 


Tue Toledo Typesetting Company, of Toledo, Ohio, has 
been incorporated, with a capital stock of $10,000. The incor- 
porators are George Korhumel, E. L. Griffith, D. L. Borne, 
E. J. Tippett and H. J. Chittenden. 


W. E. Conktyn, formerly Northwestern Passenger Agent 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio Route, Chicago, is now connected 
with the Seaboard Air Line Railway, with offices at 1421 
Pennsylvania avenue, Washington, D. C. 


Tue Sheppard Printing and Publishing Company, of 
Columbus, Ohio, capital stock $50,000, has been incorporated 
by J. A. Van Fossen, Clara E. Sheppard, Leander W. Shep- 
pard, H. E. Clemens and D. C. Reynolds. 


Joun K. Dunn, of Dallas, Texas, representative of the 
Inland Type Foundry, recently acted as arbitrator in the con- 
solidation of the printing establishments of Von Boeckmann, 
Schutze & Co. and Ben C. Jones & Co., Dallas, Texas. 


Tue Bertram-Bryan Company, of Philadelphia, manufac- 
turers of lithographic specialties, have purchassed the buildings 





NIGHT. 


From collection of H. W. Fay, De Kalb, Illinois. 


of the Beverly Wall Paper Company, Beverly, New Jersey, 
and will move the plant to the newly acquired location. The 
company employs one hundred and fifty hands. 


A NEW company has been formed at Austin, Texas, called 
the Gammel-Statesman Publishing Company, with a capital 
of $200,000. The firm will print the daily Statesman and con- 
duct the business of the Gammel Book Company. A three- 
story building has been purchased and will soon be occupied. 


THE international convention of the Photoengravers’ 
Union, held in Cincinnati in October, elected the following 
officers: President, Louis Flader, St. Louis; vice-presidents, 
Edward Shelley, New York; Charles Clark, Denver; Augus- 
tus E. Blanck, Buffalo; secretary-treasurer, Charles D. Stew- 
art, Chicago. 


ArticLes have been filed in the Territorial secretary’s 
office for the incorporation of the Tipografice Publishing 
Company. The incorporators are Manuel C. Pacheco, of 
Raton, New Mexico, and Jose Montano and J. E. Fernandez, 
of Trinidad, Colorado. Capital stock, $5,000. Places of busi- 
ness are Trinidad, Colorado, and Colfax county, New Mexico. 


THE report of the American Type Founders Company for 
the fiscal year ended August 31 shows a decrease in gross 
earnings of $14,382, in net earnings of $21,943, and in surplus, 
after dividends, of $37,168. President Nelson informs the 
stockholders that the sales of the company were the largest 
on record, but it is evident from the loss in gross receipts that 
prices were less satisfactory. 

Ir is stated on good authority that the Globe Printing Com- 
pany, Akron, Ohio, will build a factory at St. Louis, Missouri, 
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to cost $300,000, and give employment to twenty-five hundred 
men and women. The company does an enormous business, 
particularly in the line of lithographs for theatrical companies 
and all manner of enterprises that use printed matter on bill- 
boards. They also make a specialty of theater tickets and 
special work for railways. 


Tue Pilgrim Publishing Company, Battle Creek, Mich- 
igan, has just moved into its new $25,000 building, one of 
the handsomest and most convenient structures ever erected. 
The plant is a complete one, and all work, from the typesetting 
to engraving, printing and binding, will be done on the prem- 
ises. Willis J. Abbot, the editor of the Pilgrim, and his asso- 
ciates, have reason to be proud of their quarters and the suc- 
cess the paper has achieved. 


Tue F, F. Pulver Company has been incorporated at Roch- 
ester, New York, to manufacture and sell advertising novel- 
ties, with a capital stock of $200,000. The firm is to operate 
a process whereby printed impressions, such as pictures and 
words in type, are applied to the exceedingly hard surface 
of celluloid and fiberloid with an indelibility so absolute that 
the printing becomes a permanent and inseparable part of the 
material upon which it is printed. The entire business of 
making advertising novelties by the process is said to have 
been hitherto monopolized by a single concern located in the 
East. This process has now been fathomed and bettered by 
Mr. Pulver, after many years of experimenting in his private 
laboratory, and the culmination of his efforts is the formation 
of the company bearing his name and of which he is the head. 


At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the Sprague 
Electric Company, held October 14, in Watsessing, New Jer- 
sey, the following directors were elected: Allan C. Bakewell, 
D. C. Durland, S. M. Hamill, J. R. Lovejoy, John Markle, 
J. R. McKee and E. G. Waters. The officers elected were: 
President, Allan C. Bakewell; first vice-president, S. M. 
Hamill; second vice-president, D. C. Durland; secretary and 
treasurer, Harry R. Swartz. Colonel Bakewell has long been 
identified with the electrical industry. He was vice-president 
and general manager of the old Interior Conduit and Insula- 
tion Company, which was absorbed by the Sprague Electric 
Company some years ago. Previous to his present office he 
was for three years second vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Sprague Company. Mr. Durland is also well 
known in the electrical field. For the past three years he has 
been assistant general manager of the Sprague Company, and 
his promotion is evidence of his engineering and executive 
abilities, which he has combined to a marked degree. 





ABOUT PENS. 


Quills of geese and crows were employed by the year 100 
A.D. Russia and Holland led the world in the making of quill 
pens. Quill pens are still on sale at most first-class stationers. 
Metal pens were in use to some extent about two thousand 
years ago. They were curiosities, and were not for general 
use. Steel pens were first made in France about 1750. The 
first English manufacture of steel pens was as late as 1808. 
The first American patent for steel pens was in 1810. Joseph 
Gillott made his first pens in 1821.. There are seventeen dis- 
tinct and important operations in the making of a steel pen. 
Gold pens were first made in England in 1825. Gold pens 
were first made in the United States in 1835. Fountain pens 
were first successfully made in 1879.— Journal of Education. 





DIDN’T BLAME HER. 
Wire — “ You don’t seem to enjoy the dinner, dear. What's 


the matter?” 
Hussanp — “I was wondering if there weren’t some typo- 
graphical errors in that cook-book of yours.” — Chicago News. 
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This department is designed exclusively for b 
ments of advertisers and for descriptions of articles, machinery 
and products recently introduced for the use of printers and the 
printing trades. Statements published herein do not necessarily 
voice the opinion of this Journal. 








THE ST. PAUL CALENDAR FOR 1903. 


This tasty calendar contains six sheets, each 10 by 15 
inches, of beautiful reproductions, in colors, of pastel drawings 
by Bryson. It is now ready for distribution and will be 
mailed on receipt of 25 cents, in coin or stamps. Address 
F. A. Miller, general passenger agent, Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway, Chicago. 





A VALUABLE CHRISTMAS GIFT. 

Make some friend or yourself a present of “ The Practical 
Colorist.” It is of inestimable value for it teaches in detail, 
by correspondence if you wish, color laws, harmony, mixing 
inks, jobwork, three-color processwork, etc., and will wonder- 
fully help you concentrate your energies, insuring larger 
income. Are you fully satisfied? Would you do even better 
in future? Skill alone will make it possible. This course of 
systematic study will change failure to success. If determined 
to achieve large success write at once to The Owl Press, 
Burlington, Vermont. 





“GAINING A CIRCULATION.” 


A book of circulation schemes, published and sold by 
Charles M. Krebs, New Albany, Indiana, is meeting a popu- 
lar demand among publishers. It is a com- 
pilation of the most successful schemes and 
methods employed by dailies and weeklies 
during the past few years. Several hun- 
dred practical circulation ideas are given, 
all briefly stated and classified for ready 
reference and practical use. It is a book 
that every publisher and circulation man- 
ager would find useful. Sixty pages, 
6 by 9 inches. The price is $1, postpaid. 








HOE ELECTROTYPING MACHINERY. 


R. Hoe & Co. have recently installed a number of com- 
plete electrotyping plants in various newspaper offices and 
electrotyping establishments, not only throughout the United 
States, but in England and other countries as well. Among 
the offices now having improved Hoe outfits are the follow- 
ing: Chicago Tribune, Minneapolis Tribune, United States 
Playing Card Company, Cresset Company, Mayflower Pub- 
lishing Company, Ginn & Co., J. S. Cushing & Co., J. C. 
Ayer & Co., Standard Photo-Engraving Company, George W. 
Park, Libonia, Pennsylvania, Cosmopolitan Magazine, Phelps 
Publishing Company, Munsey’s Magazine, P. F. Collier & 
Sons, New York Journal, New York World, New York Life 
Insurance Company, Wynkoop, Hallenbeck, Crawford Com- 
pany, Wille & Saam, the Hopkins Company, Publishers’ 
Printing Company, Empire City Electrotype Company, Mis- 
sion of the Immaculate Virgin, Phillips & Casey, Suffolk 
Engraving Company, George S. Ferguson Company, C. J. 
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Krehbiel & Co., T. B. Browne, Ltd., Strand Magazine. The 
Hoe machinery, which received the gold medal, award of 
highest merit, at the Pan-American Exposition, has also been 
used almost exclusively for many years by Messrs. Harper 
& Brothers, the De Vinne Press, Methodist Book Concern, 
D. Appleton & Co., and other large publishers, and by all 
the principal electrotypers throughout the United States. 





A NEW PAPER-CUTTER. 


On another page of this issue is the advertisement of 
H. L. Egbert & Co., 21-23 New Chambers street, New York 
city, calling the attention of the trade to the “ Hansell Auto- 
matic” paper-cutter, a new self and foot clamp machine, for 
which they are sole agents for the United States and Terri- 
tories. This paper-cutter is pronounced by experts in this 
class of machinery to be the simplest and best self-clamp 
machine ever placed on the market. The inventor, Mr. 
W. H. Hansell, president and general manager of the Frank- 
lin Machine Works, of Philadelphia (the home of the best 
hand-clamp cutter ever produced), had the advantage of 


studying the weak and strong points of the many other 
machines preceding it, and the result is a cutter with only one 
gear and a pinion and two clutches — one to drive the machine 
(one of the best clutches known to the machinery world), 
the other, in the head, controlled by a system of leverage, and 
entirely independent of the knife resistance to give the clamp 
pressure, which is adjustable to any degree of pressure 


required for any kind of work. The machine can cut eight 
inches; this feature for cutting stock or trimming books has 
never been offered before. It is worth making a call at the 
salesroom of H. L. Egbert & Co., at the address given above, 
to examine this really wonderful machine, which bids fair to 
attain the front rank of popularity immediately. 





A NEW SAMPLE BOOK OF FLAT PAPERS, 


A new sample book of flat papers has just been issued by 
the Union Card & Paper Company, 27 Beekman street, New 
York. In a compact form there are represented all the stand- 
ard grades of writing-papers, linens, bonds, ledger, white and 
colored papers, as well as machine-finish, supercalendered 
and coated book, news, poster, manilas, etc., carried in stock 
for immediate delivery, in all regular sizes and weights. Any 
of their papers, as well as special papers to suit any want, 
they will make up to order in any size, weight or color, if in 
reasonable quantities. The possession of this sample book, 
showing, as it does, such an extensive assortment of papers, 
together with their latest price-list, will be found of great 
value by every progressive printer or consumer of paper. The 
time taken in their perusal can not be more profitably spent. 
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THE GOLDEN STATE LIMITED. 


The new “Golden State Limited,” just put into service by 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway between Chicago, 
Los Angeles, Santa Barbara and San Francisco, is said to be 
the most luxurious train in the world. So many magnificent 
through trains were already running on different railroads 
that one had begun to believe the limit had been reached. 
But it must now be admitted that this new train of the Rock 
Island System is the acme of perfection in train construction 
and luxurious railroad traveling. It consists of, first, a buffet- 
smoking-library car, with bath and barber shop and baggage 
compartment. This car is intended theoretically for men 
only, but in actual practice it is a favor- 
ite resort for lady passengers, a place F 
where (if they do not mind tobacco 
smoke) they can spend a pleasant hour 
or two; where husband, father, brother 
or friend chats with chance acquaint- eS ee 
ances and smokes an afternoon cigar. ; : 
As far as it is possible to do so on a Red yuna 
train, this car duplicates a modern club. aks 
In it are writing desk, mail-box, easy 
chairs and a well-stocked buffet. The 
dining-car is not only fitted out with 
the finest china, table linen and silver- 
ware, but the meals are noted for their 
excellence, and the service is all that 
could be desired. Meals are served on 
the a la carte plan. The ten-section and 
double drawing-room standard sleeper is, 
like the rest of the train, entirely brand- Be 
new, and fitted up with every conve- 
nience to add to the comfort of travelers. 
The toilet-rooms are unusually com- 
modious, the one for the ladies being 
large enough to accommodate three peo- 
ple at a time. The compartment sleep- 
ing-car is especially desirable for family 
parties or for ladies. It contains two 
drawing-rooms and seven staterooms. 
Each stateroom has a double lower and 
upper berth, a seat and individual toilet 
arrangements. Each stateroom is fin- 
ished in a different kind of wood, and 
the upholstering in each compartment is of a different color. 
The ten-section observation-car, with observation platform, is 
fitted up, so far as the sleeping accommodations are concerned, 
the same as the standard sleeper, there being ten sections. The 
rear half of the car, however, is intended especially for the 
accommodation of ladies. It is their “club-house on wheels.” 
Gentlemen are of course welcome at all times, but they must not 
smoke. In this room is located a station of the “ Book lovers’ 
library,” containing about one hundred volumes. The room 
is also supplied with writing desk, mail-box and conveniences 
for correspondence. No train in America is more brilliantly 
lighted than the “Golden State Limited.” Electric lights are 
everywhere, in the ceiling, in the sides of the car and in the 
berths. The dining-car, library-car, the sleeper and observa- 
tion-car are equipped with electric fans, answering the double 
purpose of cooling the cars and insuring good ventilation. 
The running time between Chicago and Los Angeles is sixty- 
eight hours; to San Diego, seventy-two hours; to Santa 
Barbara, seventy-four hours; to San Francisco, eighty-seven 
hours. No other train to southern California makes faster 
time. The entire train runs through from Chicago and 
Kansas City to Los Angeles. At Los Angeles the standard 
sleeper is attached to the “Owl” express for San Francisco, 
via Bakersfield and Fresno; the observation-car runs through 
to Santa Barbara. The only change of cars of any kind is at 








El Paso, Texas, where the Rock Island dining-car is detached 
and a Southern Pacific diner substituted for it. The passenger 
department of the Rock Island System has prepared a thirty- 
two page booklet fully describing this new train. The cover 
and nine of the inside pages are in colors. Copies of this 
should be secured by passengers intending to make a Cali- 
fornia trip. Mr. John Sebastian, the passenger traffic manager, 
Chicago, will be glad to send information. 





“PERFECTION” WIRE STITCHERS. 


Mr. A. G. Mackey, proprietor of the J. L. Morrison Com- 
pany, 60 Duane street, New York, has just returned from 
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VIEW OF EXHIBIT OF H. C. HANSEN, 4] 


Europe, where he has been for the past eight months giving 
his personal attention to his interests there. The patents 
held by him abroad are increasing in value very rapidly for 
the reason that a great many wire-stitching machines of the 
new style “ Perfection” have been sold there, and the demand 
is constantly growing. The business of the London office now 
extends to almost all countries outside of the United States, 
machines being shipped from that office during Mr. Mackey’s 
residence in London to Australia, South Africa, France, Ger- 
many and Mexico. Arrangements are now completed which, 
it is expected, will at least double this European business 
within the next year or two. In the United States the new 
style “Perfection” machines are gaining in favor every 
month, each machine placed giving entire satisfaction. All 
information will be furnished from the head office, 60 Duane 
street, New York city. 





TWO NEW CASES. 


The Hamilton Manufacturing Company, Two Rivers, Wis- 
consin, present this month, in their “ Spaceless Job Case” and 
“Two Rivers Cap Case,” a couple of novelties for the con- 
sideration of printers. In the “Spaceless Job Case” advan- 
tage has been taken of the growing practice of keeping spaces 
and quads in a case by themselves, and the room thus gained 
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by the omission of the space and quad boxes has been dis- 
tributed among the remaining boxes, without materially 
changing the lay of the case, making a case which will hold 


a much larger font of type than the old style, without danger. 


of the boxes overflowing. The “ Two Rivers Cap Case” will 
be welcomed by every compositor, as it gives him a case with 
ample room for caps, while the small caps and occasionally 
used marks are allowed much smaller boxes. The odd char- 
acters are grouped in the center of the case, making a conve- 
nient place for resting copy, which need not be disturbed 
when setting small caps. A complete description with illus- 
trations of these cases may be found in the ad. on page 343 
of this issue. 


perfect precision, producing absolutely correct numbering and 
are adaptable to any class of work. They are worked on 
platen or cylinder presses, with equal success. The quality 
of the numbering is limited only to the quality of the press- 
work — far superior to that of any treadle or hand number- 
ing machine, for the modern press affords perfect ink distri- 
bution, uniform impression and accurate register. No other 
class of mechanism is available to the printer which returns 
the investment so quickly, for the saving on two or three fair- 
sized jobs represents their entire cost. 

For bank-check work, as there are usually two, three, four, 
five or six checks to a page, the machines are furnished in 
sets, each machine skipping as required at every impression 

to make the numbers consecutive when 
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ELIMINATING THE COST OF NUMBERING. 


The problem of numbering has always been a most per- 
plexing one and, under the old conditions, was both expen- 
sive and unsatisfactory. Bates Typographic Numbering 
Machines not only eliminate the cost of numbering, but save 
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Facsimile impression. 


New Model No. 27. 


the express charges, waste and delays unavoidable when 
sending jobs away to the numberer, and enable the printer 
to promptly complete them under his own supervision, with- 
out exposing the names of his customers. They operate with 


bound. Thus, if there are five checks 
with stubs to a page, a set, consisting 
of ten machines, would be employed. 

Manifold receipt books are printed 
and numbered in much the same man- 
ner as checks, and, of course, the same 
methods apply and the same machines 
may be employed. When desired, the 
machines are made to number back- 
ward, instead of advancing at each 
impression, with a view of saving the 
labor incidental to collating or revers- 
ing the sheets in the order delivered. 

In printing transfers, tickets, etc., 1f 
the forms are too small to include the 
machines, the paper is cut twice the 
required size and while the plates are 
printing one half, the machines number 
the other half, employing, of course, 
fifty machines. At the second feeding, 
the sheets are turned and the numbers 
are printed in the spaces allotted to 
them, while the form prints around the 
numbers made at the first feeding. 
This is merely the well-known method 
of “work and turn.” The result com- 
pares very favorably with that obtained 
from the most expensive special ticket 
printing and numbering machinery, for 
with an ordinary cylinder press and an 
equipment of say one hundred Model 
No. 28 machines, working one hundred tickets up at a speed 
of one thousand sheets per hour for ten hours per day, would 
make a weekly production of six million tickets. 

In manufacturing, cash sales books, pads or blocks of paper, 
consisting of fifty or one hundred sheets or leaves, printed 
and numbered, may be very economically produced by work- 
ing them in large forms, with a Model No. 29 type-high 
numbering machine inserted in a mortise in each stereotype 
or page. The machine is specially designed for this work. It 
operates consecutively from I to 50 or 100 and then automat- 
ically repeats, thus avoiding any necessity of stopping the 
press. With an equipment of forty machines a production of 
eight thousand books per day could be secured. . All machines 
are started at “1,” and after “50” is printed the sheets are 
withdrawn, allowed to dry, passed into the paper-cutter, sepa- 
rated into forty packs and are then ready to be stitched or 
padded. Model No. 29 machines are also made to number 
backward, commencing at 50 or 100, thus bringing “1” on 
top as delivered from the press. Letter slides may be inserted 
in the plunger, instead of the prefix “No.” 

Baggage checks, pawn tickets, cotton tags, etc., may be 
printed and numbered at one operation, instead of first print- 
ing and numbering afterward. Model No. 31 machines are 
made with any size figures from % inch to 1 inch in height. 
They are more than type-high, but are used with entire suc- 
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cess on ordinary presses by mortising the bed or readjusting 
the platen. By utilizing the “work and turn” principle, the 
cost of numbering is eliminated, while the character of the 
work is greatly improved. 

A new catalogue, containing many valuable suggestions, 
besides a description of the company’s machines, will be for- 
warded upon request to the makers, the Bates Machine Com- 
pany, 346 Broadway, New York, 2 Cooper street, Manchester, 
England, or 14 Rue des Hirondelles, Brussels, Belgium. 
These offices are always well stocked with the standard 
machines, ready for instant shipment. 





THE NEW CROSS FEEDER. 


In this number of THE INLAND PRINTER will be found the 
formal announcement to the trade by the American Paper 
Feeder Company of their Cross Feeder. Their exhibit at 
Mechanics’ Fair, just closed in Boston, was an unqualified 
success. It is rare, indeed it is doubtful, if there is a precedent 
for a piece of machinery of such importance as this scoring 
so complete a triumph on its initial public test. Probably the 
most notable thing about the machine is its extreme simplicity 


is secured from pile to guide. By this radically new method 
all bother with tapes, sheet checks or tail riders is eliminated. 
The side register is a radical departure from conventional 
lines, being composed of three simple rugged parts, completely 
exposed and open and made so that torn paper or other foreign 
matter can neither clog nor impair the register. 

The automatic stopping device makes it impossible for a 
sheet to be taken through press that is not in perfect front 
register. This stopping device is not operated by front edge 
of sheet, but only works in the event of torn sheets or failure 
of sheet to reach front guide. The two-sheet detector is won- 
derfully simple, and the inventor says it is absolutely effective; 
but in the history of the feeder the detector has never been 
brought into operation, inasmuch as the feeder has never 
taken two or more sheets at one time. This type of feeder, 
which the builders designate a “Continuous Feeder,” is 
designed to operate press continuously under conditions where 
a pile feeder could not, and also because it takes up no floor 
space and can be installed where there is no room for a pile 
feeder. 

They also build a pile feeder which embodies the same 
principles of separation, control and delivery as the continuous 





THE CROSS 


and the very limited number of working parts. The absence 
of complicated parts was so marked that it was the first 
comment of nine out of ten who saw it working. 

The precision and certainty of separation is secured by the 
use of comb wheels, which, with their attending clamping 
devices, preclude the possibility of more than one sheet leav- 
ing the pile at one time. The reliability of separation was 
demonstrated by the fact that twenty-nine tons of paper was 
fed to press during the fair, the feeder never taking more 
than one sheet during the entire run. When it is understood 
that the runs consisted of forms of 3,100 each, and that a 
uniform output per day of three forms and three “make- 
readies”’ on a 40 by 60 Cottrell press was maintained during 
time press was running, with no wastage, printers can form a 
good idea of its reliability and economy. This of itself was 
an unprecedented achievement. 

The inventor says that even more important than the sepa- 
ration is the cutting-out device, by which the sheet controls 
the separation and times its own delivery to the drop rolls. 
This is done by a device so simple that it is apt to be entirely 
overlooked in examining the machine while at work. The 
tapeless delivery came in for unstinted praise from the 
printers, and deservedly so, as by it positive control of sheet 


FEEDER. 


type. The pile type is recommended where the conditions are 
such that pile can be renewed without reducing the output of 
press, and for short runs. The builders claim that, however 
short the run, the pile feeder would show distinct economy 
over hand-feed. This is so because of its simplicity and the 
absence of time-consuming adjustments. We repeat what 
we said earlier, it is doubtful if any machine of any kind, of 
equal importance, has made a showing, when first presented 
to the public, that so completely satisfied its builders and the 
trade for which it is designed. 





CATALOGUE JUST OUT. 

The new English edition of the catalogue of Karl Krause, 
the celebrated machinery builder of Leipsic, Germany, has 
just been issued and can be had — free—upon application to 
Louis Dejonge & Co., New York, or George E. Sanborn & 
Co., Chicago. 





A CHRISTMAS SUGGESTION. 
A year’s subscription to THe INLAND PRINTER would make 
a most appropriate present for a friend. Do not forget this 
when making up your list. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 








We will receive want advertisements for THe INLAND PRINTER at a 
price of 50 cents for 20 words or less, each additional 10 words or less 
25 cents, for the ‘‘ Situations Wanted ’”’ department; or 80 cents for 20 
words or less, each additional 10 words or less 40 cents, under any of the 
other headings. Address to be counted. Price invariably the same 
whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash must accompany the 
order to insure Insertion In current number. The Insertion of ads. 
recelved later than the 20th of the month preceding publication not 
guaranteed. 








BOOKS. 


A CARD INDEX SYSTEM as applied to printing-office management; 

simple, accurate and decidedly labor- “saving; determining cost of 
production a simple problem; our new book, “ Starting a_ Printing- 
Office,” gives full explanation; 92 pages, postpaid, $1.50. JACKSON 
PRINT SHOP, Waterbury, Connecticut. 


AMERICAN PRINTER, monthly, 20 cents a copy, $2 a year. Pub- 
licity for Printers, $1. Book of 133 specimens of Job Composition, 
50 cents. Send to J. CLYDE OSWALD, 25 City Hall place, New York. 


BOOK OF DESIGNS FROM TYPE, by Ed S. Ralph. We have secured 

the entire edition of this book, which was so popular a short time 
ago, and will fill orders at the old price of 50 cents, postpaid, as long 
as the books last. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


CONTESTS IN TYPOGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume I, con- 
taining 230 advertisements submitted in a contest conducted by THE 
INLAND PrinTER, the result of which was announced in May, 1899. - 
tains in addition to the designs, the decisions of the judges, and is 
valuable collection for comparison and study. 40 cents. THE IN LAND 
PRINTER COMPANY. 


CONTESTS IN TYPOGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume_II, 

containing 128 letter-heads, submitted in a contest conducted by TuE 
INLAND Printer, the result of which was announced in October, 1899. 
Contains in addition to the designs the decisions of the judges and names 
of contestants, and is a valuable collection for comparison and study. 25 
cents. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


COST OF PRINTING. By F. W. Baltes. Presents a system of account- 

ing which has been in successful operation for many years, is 
suitable for large or small printing-offices, and is a safeguard against 
errors, omissions or losses. Its use makes it absolutely certain that no 
work can ary through the _ without being charged, and its actual 
cost in all details shown. pages, 634 by 1o inches, cloth, $1.50. 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


DRAWING FOR PRINTERS, a practical treatise on the art of design- 

ing and illustrating in connection with typography. Containing com- 
eer instructions, fully illustrated, concerning the art of drawing, for the 
eginner as well as the more advanced student, by Ernest Knaufft, editor 
of the Art Student, and Director of the Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts. 
240 pages; cloth, $2, postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


ELECTROTYPING, a practical treatise on the art of electrotyping by 

the latest known “methods, containing historical review of the subject, 
full description of the tools and machinery required, and complete 
instructions for operating an electrotyping plant, by, cS: has Ss 


























editor “‘ Electrotyping and Stereotyping Department” of Tue In 
etree ee pages; cloth, $1.50, postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER 





FIFTEEN CENTS TO CLOSE OUT— PRINTERS’ CYCLOPE- 
DIA, 80 pages recipes of inks, varnishes, dryers, rollers, padding; 








valuable hints and tables. A. PEMBERTON, 4o1 Clinton street, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 
HINTS ~. IMPOSITION, a handbook for printers. By T. B. Will- 


iams. his book is a thoroughly reliable guide to the imposition of 
book ay and shows in addition to the usual diagrams, the folds of the 
sheet for each form, with concise instructions. Several chapters are 
devoted to “ making 3 the margins. 96 pages, 4 by 6 inches, full leather, 
flexible, gold side stamp. $1. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


IF YOU CARE TO KNOW how to do embossing in your own shop, 
address FRANK A. CUNNINGHAM, Williamsport, Pa., U. S. A.; 
you will be interested. 


LINOTYPE MANUAL. A work giving detailed instruction concern- 

ing the proper adjustment and care of the Linotype. An 88-page 
book, bound in cloth, fully illustrated with half-tone cuts showing 
all the rincipal parts of the machine, together with diagrams of the 
eel ool 4 and other information necessary for erecting, operating and 
taking care of the machines. No operator or machinist should be without 
this valuable book. 50 cents.) THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 
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PHOTOENGRAVING, by H. Jenkins. Containing practical instructions 

for producing photoengraved plates in relief-line and half-tone; with 
chapters on dry-plate development and half-tone colorwork. No pains 
have been spared to make the work of utility, and all generalizing has 
been avoided. No theories are advanced. Profuse examples show the 
varied forms of engraving, the three-color process being very beautifull 
illustrated, with progressive proofs. Dark blue cloth, gold embossed. 
rd Nraees besides illustrations, $2. THE INLAND PRINTER COM- 
PRACTICAL FACTS FOR PRINTERS. By Lee A. Riley. Just what 

its name indicates. Compiled by a practical man, and said to be 
the most practical little book ever offered to the trade. 50 cents. THE 
INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


PRACTICAL GUIDE TO EMBOSSING — Written by P. J. Lawlor 

and published under the name ‘‘ Embossing Made Easy.” We have 
had this book thoroughly revised and brought up to date, and added 
a chapter on cylinder-press embossing. Contains instructions for 
embossing by the various methods applicable to ordinary job presses, 
for making dies from various materials readily obtained by every 
printer, also for etching dies on zinc. There are cuts of the necessary 
tools, and a diagram showing the operation of the dies when put on the 
press. 75 cents. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


PRESSWORK — A manual of practice Ld printing pressmen and press- 

room apprentices. By William J. lly. The only complete and 
authentic work on the subject ever y sohehod. New and enlarged edi- 
tion, containing much valuable information not in previous editions. 
Full cloth. 140 pages. $1.50. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


PROOFREADING, a series of essays for readers and their employers, 
and for authors and editors, by F. Horace Teall, critical proofreader 
and editor on the Century and Standard Dictionaries, and _— .~ 
room Notes and Queries Department” of NLAND PRINTER. 
pages; cloth, $1, postpaid. THE INLAND" PRINTER COMPANY. 


PROPER FINGERING OF THE LINOTYPE KEYBOARD, by C, H. 

Cochrane. The system set forth in this pamphlet is based on the 
number of times a given letter or character appears in actual use, together 
with the position of the most frequently used keys on the Linotype in 
their relation to the fingers. 10 cents) THE INLAND PRINTER 
COMPANY. 


STUBBS’ ene on Linotype operating; author holds speed medal; 
price, $1. W . STUBBS, 2553 Francis street, Baltimore, Md. 


THE COLOR PRINTER —The standard work on color-printing in 

America. By J. F. Earhart. A veritable work of art, 8% by 10% 
inches, 137 pages of type matter, 90 color plates in two to twenty colors 
each, handsomely bound in: cloth, stamped in gold and four colors. 
Contains 166 colors, hues, tints and shades, produced by mixtures of 
two colors each, with proportions printed below each. To use colors 
intelligently and effectively every printer and pressman_ should have 
one of these books. Price $10 (reduced from $15). THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY. 


THE INSPECTOR AND TROUBLE MAN—A little volume of 

dialogue between the telephone ‘trouble man” and his assistant, 
relative to the difficulties arising in a telephone exchange and how they 
were overcome. A valuable and instructive book for those interested 
in telephone matters. 106 pages, $1 THE INLAND PRINTER 
COMPANY, Chicago. 


THE RUBAIYAT OF MIRZA-MEM’N.— Published by Henry Olendorf 

Shepard, Chicago, is modeled on the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. 
The delicate imagery of old Omar has been preserved in this modern 
Rubaiyat, and there are new gems that give it high place in the estima- 
ticn of competent critics. As a gift-book nothing is more appropriate. 
The binding is superb. The text is artistically set on white plate 
paper. The illustrations are half-tones from original paintings, hand- 
tooled. Size of book, 734 by 934. Art vellum cloth, combination 
white and purple or full purple, $1.50, $12 per dozen; edition de luxe, 
red or brown india ooze leather, $4, $32 per dozen; pocket edition, 3 by 
5%, 76 pages, bound in blue cloth, lettered in goid on front and back, 
complete in every way except the illustrations, with full explanatory 
notes and exhaustive index, 50 cents, $4 per dozen. THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY. 


THEORY OF OVERLAYS, by C. H. Cochrane. A practical treatise 

on the correct method of making ready half-tone cuts and forms of 
any kind for cylinder presses. Reprinted from THE INLAND PRINTER in 
pamphlet form. 10 cents. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


VEST-POCKET MANUAL. OF PRINTING—A _ full and concise 
explanation of the technical points in the printing trade, for the 
use of the printer and his patrons. Contains rules for punctuation and 
capitalization; style, marking proof, make-up of a book, sizes of books, 
sizes of the untrimmed leaf, number of words in a square inch, diagrams 
of imposition, and much other valuable information not always at hand 
when wanted. 50 cents). THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 









































MAKING READY ON JOB PRESSES, by Charles H. Cochrane. A 
pamphlet of 32 pages, dealing with make- ready as applied to platen 
presses; full instructions are given in regard to impression, tympan, 
overlaying and underlaying, register, inking and distribution, etc. Sent, 
postpaid, for 10 cents, by THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


MODERN TYPE DISPLAY — The latest and best book on artistic job 

composition published. Its eighty pages contain about 140 up-to-date 
examples of letter-heads, bill-heads, envelopes, statements, cards and other 
samples of commercial work, with reading matter fully describing the 
different classes of work and making many helpful suggestions for the 
proper composition of commercial work. Compiled and edited by Ed S. 
i 7% by 9% inches. 50 cents) THE INLAND PRINTER 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 





Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 


COMMERCIAL JOB OFFICE — Well equipped, fine condition, work 
profitable; easily doubled by hustler; terms easy; owner engaged 

other business. D 664. 

ESTABLISHED LITHOGRAPH HOUSE wishes to negotiate with an 
experienced worker of the Decalcomania Process. BOX Q, Wheeling, 

West Virginia. 











Steel Die and Copperplate Work 


Our new Trade 
Catalogue, just 
issued, contains 


impressions from 188 dies in color and bronze, 15 styles in copperplate printing, 207 samples of paper with prices, prices on ‘dies, plates, 
embossing and printing in any quantity. The most complete catalogue in this line ever issued, costing several thousand dollars; we 


charge $2.50 for it and allow this charge on future orders. 


Portfolio 


of samples on copperplate work only, $1.00. The largest plant in 
the world in this line —capacity 200,000 impressions in ‘en hours. 


THE AMERICAN EMBOSSING CO. 
7 Lock Street, BUFFALO, N.Y. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 





Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 


FOR SALE —QAt a low price, a fully equipped photoengraving plant. 
JAMES MACGREGOR, 1244 Second street, Rensselaer, N. Y. 


FOR SALE— Democratic semi-weekly in democratic county in the 

central part of Colorado, doing business of nearly $10,000 a year; 
good stationery business in connection; will sell the business complete 
for $7,000 if taken at once. D 748. 


FOR SALE — Good-paying weekly and job plant in richest section of 
Iowa; state what you have to invest. D 758. 


FOR SALE — Job office; been in use 3 months; 
$1,200. WILL SANDERSON, Eldora, Iowa. 


FOR SALE —Job office, good condition; 2-horse power electric motor, 
2 platen presses, paper-cutter, etc.; invoices $1,850; will sell at 
liberal discount. THE UNIVERSITY PRESS, Bloomington, III 


FOR SALE — Splendid paying weekly newspaper; complete equipment, 
_large circulation; price low; long time; easy payments; rare bar- 
gain. X 775. 


FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN — Job shop in. best city in Iowa; cylinder 
and 2 jobbers; doing good business at good prices; write for price 
and terms. D 703. 


FOR SALE, BARGAIN — Electrotype plant established in city 300,000; 
would sell half to responsible parties capable of managing same; 
write to-day for particulars; busy season is near. D 237. 


IN EASTERN MASSACHUSETTS — An opportunity to secure an old- 
_ established newspaper and job office in a town of 9,000 inhabitants; 
price, $1,500 cash. P. O. BOX 182, Brockton, Mass. 


LOCAL REPORTER wanted to buy an interest in an old established 
Democratic newspaper and job office that is going to start a daily 
January 1, 1903; best town in Kentucky; reference required. D 769. 


PARTNER WANTED in well established photoengraving plant; must 
be first-class operator or etcher and a hustler; Western town of 
250,000; competition light; great opportunity. D 752. 


PRINTER WANTED — Linotype machinist-operator, to buy an inter- 
est in an old established Democratic newspaper and job office that 

is going to start a daily January 1, 1903; best town in Kentucky; ref- 

erence required. X 769. 

WE WANT DEALERS in every large city to sell our type and spaces 
and quads; big inducements to responsible concerns. SPENCER & 

HALL, typefounders, Baltimore, Maryland. 














will sell cheap; cost 
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FOR SALE —Ten-point Simplex typesetter, nearly new; easy terms. 
MOULTON, 255 Ellicott St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


FOR SALE — Two second-hand Linotypes, Duplex, in good condition; 
cash will buy them cheap. D 778. 


FOR SALE — Two hand transfer presses, 24 by 38; 1 hand transfer 
press 22 by 30, and one hand transfer press 18 by 27, all in good 
condition. BUXTON & SKINNER STATIONERY CO., St. Louis Mo. 


FOR SALE — 32 by 46 Cranston drum press T. D., W., rack and 

screw distribution; 271% by 42 Hoe drum press, gripper delivery, 
air springs, box frame; routing machine; 32-inch Modern shear cutter; 
13 by 19 Universal press; 10 by 15 Perfected Prouty; 30-inch Leader 
lever paper-cutter; 28-inch Sanborn power cutter. STEVENS TYPE 
& PRESS CO., 148 High street, Boston, Mass. 


POWER PAPER CUTTERS — Second-hand, overhauled and in perfect 
working order. OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS, Oswego, N. Y. 




















HELP WANTED. 





Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 


A MAN WITH MODERN IDEAS on job composition, who under- 
stands half-tone work, who has a general knowledge of up-to-date 

composition and presswork and can take general charge of a good office, 

7 = a position at THE DARTMOUTH PRESS, Hanover, New 
ampshire. 


A PRINTING ESTABLISHMENT in a large Western city wants an 
A-1 salesman or solicitor; a bright young man, who is ambitious and 

capable, will find this the chance of a lifetime. Address, giving refer- 

ences and experience, D 746. 

ARTIST, capable of preparing copy for photo-engraving plant; one 
proficient in both wash and line drawings preferred. D 749. 

ARTIST WANTED — One who can handle the general work of a job 
establishment; must be thoroughly good; state salary and send 

samples, which will be returned. D 359. 


FOREMAN — Thoroughly up-to-date job and ad. compositor, capable 

pressman, familiar with stock, estimating, etc.—in short, first- 
class, all-around man; California interior office; samples own compo- 
sition; references. D 128. 


HALF-TONE AND LINE PHOTOGRAPHER, used to _ high-grade 
work; must be steady; state experience. THE STOVEL COM- 
PANY, Winnipeg, Canada. 


LINOTYPE MACHINE OPERATOR WANTED —Union; for day 
work; married preferred; steady job; must be able to average at 
least 4,000 ems brevier. NEWS PRINTING CO., Paterson, N. J. 





























FOR SALE. 





Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 





BARGAIN — $2,800 buys. established electrotype plant; trade con- 
stantly growing, machinery good as new; reasonable terms to 
responsible parties. 70. 


BARGAINS IN BODY TYPE— Large lot of 10-point type, Roman 

and Old Style, Spey new, 17 cents; in lots to suit; bargains in 
other sizess CENTRAL TYPE CASTING COMPANY, Dept. A, 148 
Chambers street, New York. 


BOOKBINDING MACHINERY bought, sold and exchanged; _corre- 
spondence solicited. HENRY C. ISAACS, 10 and 12 Bleecker 
street, New York. 


FOR SALE —A 60-pound font MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan’s diamond 
music type No. 2, laid in 3 cases, splendid condition, cheap. SPEN- 
CER & HALL, typefounders, Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE AT A GREAT SACRIFICE — One litho hand press, size 

of table, 4 feet 2 inches by 2 feet 9 inches; 1 litho hand press, size 
of table, 3 feet 6 inches by 2 feet 4 inches; 2 litho stones, size 24 by 30; 
15 litho stones, various sizes; 5 litho hand rollers, made by G. Schamantz. 
Address 263 s. May street, Chicago. 


FOR SALE AT VERY LOW PRICES — Scott Hoe web perfecting 

press, 8 column, 4 or 8 pages, with folder and stereotyping outfit, 
will sell any part; Clause web perfecting press, 6 or 7 column, 4 or 8 
pages with folder and stereotyping outfit; Seybold automatic book 
trimmer, knives 36 inches long; gas, gasoline and steam engines. 
CARLIN MACHINERY & SUPPLY CO., Lacock & Sandusky streets, 
Allegheny, Pa. 


FOR SALE CHEAP FOR CASH —Good Thorne typesetting machine 
in perfect order, with all necessary appurtenances; machine is 7- 

point, sets to 5 inches wide; also 1,000 pounds of self-spacing 7-point 

in good condition for a weekly newspaper; $250 cash. A. T. DE LA 

MARE PRINTING & PUBLISHING COMPANY, Box 1697, New 

York city. : 

FOR SALE— One “ Economic” automatic feeder for ruling machine; 


1 ** Economic ”’ automatic feeder for pony press, both in good condi- 
tion. BUXTON & SKINNER STATIONERY COMPANY, St. Louis. 


























PRESSMAN — To take charge of oe having Hoe 2-revolution, 
Potter drum and 4 Gordons, in Ohio town of 10,000; best work and 

ge - it required; good wages and steady work to the right man. 
739. 

SUPERINTENDENT WANTED for large printing and binding plant; 
must be a thoroughly competent manager, not afraid of hard work, 

energetic, systematic; a good chance for the right man. D 737. 


WANTED —A finisher on half-tones.5 PHOTO-CHROMOTYPE EN- 
GRAVING CO., 226 S. Eleventh street, Philadelphia. 


WANTED —A good artist, one experienced in lettering. PHOTO- 
CHROMOTYPE ENG. CO., 226 S. Eleventh st., Philadelphia. 


WANTED — Active, practiced job printer, capable of buying, estimating 
and taking mechanical supervision; state terms. EVENING JOUR- 
NAL, Hancock, Mich. 


WANTED, COMPOSITOR — Young man; steady habits; who has a 
“good style” and is neat and accurate; good position with every 
chance for improvement. D 483. 


WANTED — Experienced and reliable salesmen to handle imported and 

domestic calendar line in Wisconsin and adjoining States; such 
who have also a thorough knowledge of the general printing line pre- 
ferred; references wanted; state age and whether married or single; 
salary and commission. D 771. 


WANTED — First-class compositors; both job and railroad tariff men; 
state whether union or non-union. X 729. 


WANTED — First-class proofreader; thoroughly competent on railroad 
tariff work. D 729. 

WANTED — Half-tone etcher; must be used to high-grade work; a 
steady situation to the right man. D 440. 


WANTED — Traveling salesman to represent large western Michigan 
manufacturing stationery house; must be experienced and well 
recommended. D 731. 






































SITUATIONS WANTED. 





A-1 WEB PRESSMAN wants position; book or color newspaper. D 276. 


A GOOD RELIABLE STEREOTYPER wants steady position on morn- 
ing paper. D 766. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED. 


AMBITIOUS YOUNG PRESSMAN, now 
desires change where permanent’ situation 

advancement will be given; cylinder and platen experience; 

spondence desired.- D 7509. 

A THOROUGHLY COMPETENT ASSISTANT to manager or super- 
intendent; worker, systematic, thorough, good estimator, up on fine 

work, seeks change. D 378. 


Ar FOREMAN would invest $500 with services; New sees preferred; 
good executive, proofreader, etc.; hustler. D 773 


ALL ROUND BOOKBINDER wants situation as foreman; 16 years’ 
experience, 8 as foreman; Wisconsin preferred. D 755. 


ALL-ROUND PRINTER wants to change; English and German; sober; 
country office preferred, but will go anywhere. D 745. 


BLANKBOOK FINISHER, and good general workman, competent to 
take charge of bindery, is open for position; sober habits. D 744. 


BOOKBINDER — Middle-aged; good workman, forwarder and finisher; 
pleasant position rather than high wages; can give references. D 751. 


CYLINDER PRESSMAN wants situation; has had charge of large 
pressroom, 10 years’ experience on 3-color and half-tone; can give 
best of references. D 601. 


EXPERIENCED LINOTYPE MACHINIST wants situation; capable 
of managing large or small plant; union. K. D., care Times, 

Hendersonville, N. C. 

JOB COMPOSING-ROOM FOREMAN of exceptional ability, now 
employed, desires change; up to date, union, strictly temperate and 

reliable; married; can furnish best of references. D 665. 


JOB COMPOSITOR — All-round man, steady, reliable, desires change; 
can do platen and cylinder press work. D 743- 

JOB COMPOSITOR — Ready for engagement after January 1; mid- 
dle aged, several years’ experience, progressive, sober, union. Box 

477, Blair, Neb. 

JOB PRINTER, experienced as foreman, desires position in like capac- 
ity in or out "of city; understands handling men with results. D 417. 


JOB PRINTER — Fifteen years’ experience, capable and industrious, 
expert in modern typography, seeks situation in Detroit with an 
establishment doing a superior grade of work. D 754. 


LINOTYPE MACHINIST, large and small 
plants; references; union. 

LINOTYPE OPERATOR — Six months’ experience, speed about 4,000, 
good job printer, 12 years’ experience; married, reliable; wants steady 

position. D 740. 

MACHINIST-OPERATOR — Competent wes. 6,000 per hour, mar- 
ried, sober, desires permanent position. D 1 


MACHINIST-OPERATOR, with 
mechanism, desires chance to increase speed; 
union. D 690. 


MACHINIST-OPERATOR would like to place Linotype in book or 
news office and take contract for output. X 107. 


MANAGEMENT DEMOCRATIC NEWSPAPER by successful editor- 
politician; can ‘“‘ make good” losing venture; practical all depart- 
ments; success assured. D 764. 


MR. MANAGER: Do you need a man to help you on details, esti- 
mates, system, costs, revise proofs, O. K. forms, suggest ideas, 

respond to calls from customers — “‘a right-hand man”? Write me. 
375. 

OPERATOR DESIRES POSITION — Twenty-four, steady, 
accurate; understands machine; union; state wages, etc. 

CABLER, 187 Bank St., Norfolk, Va. 


OPERATOR wants steady situation; married, temperate; 
care of machine; newspaper preferred. D 2209. 


OPERATOR-MACHINIST, speed 3,500 to 4,000, wants opportunity 
to improve; will take apprenticeship anywhere. D 742. 


OPERATOR-MACHINIST, 7 years’ experience, 5,000 nonpareil, union, 
married, don’t drink, wants situation in California coast town; 
references. D 455. 


PHOTOENGRAVER, all-round man, desires change; 
paper plant preferred; can install and manage plant; 
ences; fast and best work guaranteed. D 292. 


PLATEN PRESSMAN wants situation; one and energetic; abil- 
ity to take charge; references. D 77 


PRACTICAL MAN, fully competent to take charge of printed matter 
for large concern, desires change; can estimate on, arrange, write 
and design booklets, catalogues or other advertising matter; under- 
stands engraving and knows how to secure best results; has thorough 
knowledge of colorwork. D 757. 
PRESSMAN —First-class half-tone and color, desires a position as 
foreman; thoroughly understands Dexter feeder; sober man; now 
employed; can furnish first-class references as to ability. D 317. 
PRESSMAN wants situation; had over 17 years’ experience; 15 years 
in one shop. D 548 


PRACTICAL PRINTER — Ar operator- -machinist take charge or other 
aaa paying $30; reliable; references; newspaper or book work. 
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PRINTER, 15 years’ experience as superintendent and foreman, wishes 
D to change; familiar with stock and estimating; best references. 
761. 
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RELIABLE, ALL-ROUND COMPOSITOR AND STONE MAN 
desires permanent position in medium office in New York or Mid- 

dle States; can estimate and understands stock and cutting; could 

a entire charge if necessary; at present foreman medium office. 
709. 

SITUATION ee ae a first-class stock cutter and trimmer; 
best of references. D 728. 


SITUATION WANTED — By "newspaper woman, 32, 8 years’ expe- 

rience, bright, quick writer, proofreader, typewriter, knowledge 
of advertising writing, bookkeeping, and checking system for adver- 
tisements; have had charge of paper during editor’s frequent absence; 
can run mailing machine. Write for more particulars. D 750. 


SITUATION WANTED by February 1, by young man, as business 
manager in newspaper office of town not less than 10,000. D 400. 


THOROUGH, PRACTICAL JOB AND NEWS FOREMAN wants to 
change; produces first-class printing and handles man and work 
profitably. D 6109. 


YOUNG MAN, experienced in all branches, 3 years as foreman, desires 

change for similar position or assistant in managing or superintend- 
ing; must have chance to advance; wages secondary consideration; 
union; very best references. D 770. 


YOUNG MAN of 23 years’ experience, 12 of which as manager or 
superintendent with large concerns, wants similar position with 
well established firm; references unexcelled. D 736. 


WANTED — Position as advertising manager on a daily newspaper; 

am now employed in like capacity on a paper carrying an average 
of 40 columns of ads. daily, but desire change; capable, earnest, 
energetic and an ad.-writer of recognized ability. D 724. 
































WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


AN ALL-ROUND EXPERIENCED BOOKBINDER wishes_to_pur- 
chase an interest in bookbindery and printing-office; the Northwest 
preferred; correspondence solicited. D 777. 


gpa nr a WANTED —Good_ business connection; live town 
equired; state price and all particulars. Apply MONITOR 
OFFICE, Meaford, Ontario, Canada. 


WANT TO BUY a printing-office or publication; location unimportant; 
name best price and terms in first letter. D 775. 


WANTED —A cylinder press about 25 by 35 inches, and one about 
24 by 30 inches; state size, style and make; give lowest cash price 
on board the cars and where the machine can be seen. D 726. 


WANTED, Sa or more Allen presses; write and state 
lowest price. J. & G. RICH, 120 W. Sixth street, Philadelphia. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE — Paper cutter, Brown and Carver, 33- 
an 34 -inch, 36-inch, or larger, or any other good standard 
make. 753. 


WANTED — Volume I of the InLtanp PrIntTER. 
copies in good condition let us know eK If you have not 

whole volume perhaps you have numbers 2, 4 and 5, November, 188 

teeny and February, 1884. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPAN 
icago. 























If you have the loose 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


A BEST PREPARED STEREOTYPE PAPER, ready for use, pro- 
duces deep matrices, and each matrix casts a peo number of sharp 
plates. Manufacturer, F. SCHREINER, Plainfield, N. J. 


A COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING OUTFIT, $13.50 and up, pro- 

duces the finest book and job plates, and your type is not in danger 
of being ruined by heat. Simpler, better, quicker, safer, easier on the 
type, and costs no more than papier-maché. Also two engraving 
methods costing — $2.50, with materials, by which e ares plates are 
cast in stereo metal from drawings made on cardboar Also, special, 
an all-iron foot-power circular saw for $27. Come and see me if you 
can; if not, send postage for literature and samples. HENRY KAHRS, 
240 East Thirty-third street, New York. 


ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS with my simple transferring and etch- 

ing process. Nice cuts, from prints, drawings or photos, are easily 
and quickly made by the unskilful on common sheet zinc. Price of 
process, $1. All material costs, at any drug store, about 75 cents. Cir- 
culars for stamp. HOS. M. DAY, Hagerstown, Ind. 


FACSIMILE LINOTYPE KEYBOARDS, printed on heavy manila, 
being an exact reproduction as to size "and location of keys of the 
ee ye -letter machine. 25 cents) THE INLAND PRINTER COM- 

















FACSIMILE SIMPLEX KEYBOARDS, printed on heavy ledger paper, 
showing position of all keys, with instructions for ror 15 

cents, postraid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 

LINOTYPE OPERATING AND MECHANISM TAUGHT UNION 
MEN; manual of Wm. H. Stubbs (holder of speed record) used in 


oldest Linotype school in the 
WASHINGTON LINOTYPE 





school, and each pupil given a copy; 
United States; write for terms. 
SCHOOL, Washington, D. Cc. 


OVERLAY KNIFE — This knife ‘has been subjected ‘to ¢ a . careful test 

for quality of temper. It will be found to hold a keen edge and to 
be of much flexibility, enabliag the operator to divide a thin sheet of 
paper very delicately. In all respects it is of the most superior manu- 
facture, and is the only overlay knife made that is fully suited to pres- 
ent-day needs. The blade runs the entire length of the handle and is 
of uniform tem tad throughout. As the blade wears, cut away the cover- 
ing as require 25 cents. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


RUBBER STAMPS, 6 cents a line postpaid; send stamp for handsome 
catalogue with agents’ discounts. SOUTHWESTERN STAMP 
WORKS, St. Louis, Mo. 








PROOFREADER wants position by clase daily or on book or job work; 
experienced compositor. D 76 

*;USHING, ENERGETIC DAILY NEWSPAPER FOREMAN wants 
position in live office; best “ad.” man in his city; capable to act as 

superintendent of plant; climatic conditions demand change for his 

wife; will go anywhere; D 767. 





references exchanged. 


STOCK CUTS for advertisin 
send for catalogues. BAR 
and Washington street, Chicago. 


Sy business. If you are interested, 
ROSBY COMPANY, Fifth avenue 








WANTED —First-class advertising, 
for the New England trade; 
PRESS, Orange, Mass. 


office and stationery specialties 
exclusive agency wanted. T 
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E MANUFACTURE a complete line, embracing every machine and 
requisite used in equipping a pores pare box factory. 
Specialties, Folding Box Gluing Machines and Paraffine Coating Machines. 


147 S. Clinton Street \WITE ON PAPER BOX MACHINERY CO. 





Peerless Padding Glue "titssest* 


Is pure white, forms a tough, elastic skin, dries quickly, and is not affected by 
the weather. Packages 5, 10 and 25 lb. cans. Price, 12 cts. per lb. Samples 


on application. CLELAND CHEMICAL CO., 115-117 Nassau Street, New York. 
ILLU TRATION Our cut catalogue (fifth edition) rep- 
resents the best collection of hali-tone 


and line cuts for advertising and illustrating purposes in the 
world. Hundreds of beautiful illustrations. Complete cata- 
logue, 50 cents (refunded). 

SPATULA PUB. CO., 77 SUDBURY ST., BOSTON. 


settles the age problem for news- 
GUMS ICKUM paper and job offices. No smell, flies, 
waste, air-tight receptacles or swear- 


words. ‘Best thing on the market for a professional man.” “Iam stuck on it.’ 
Quart size package, 25 cents in silver; liberal discount on quantities. 
D. MADIGAN, CLARKSVILLE, 


BEST BRASS TYPE 


POINT BODIES Send for Catalogue 
STEVENS TYPE & PRESS CO., 148 High St., Boston, Mass. 


GRAPHITE ~ “INOTXEE 


MACHINES 
It beats anything you ever saw 
SAMPLE FREE 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. JERSEY CITY, N, J. 
EXPENSE ACCOUNT 


Two items in the expense account, the cost of fuel 
and the cost of repairs, are materially diminished byan 


Olds Gas or Gasoline Engine 
Inexpensive to run, averaging only about three 
quarters of a cent an hour, and if repairs are needed 
(they seldom are) we do the work for a moderate 
im) charge. The construction of an OLDS" is as per- 
fect as 23 years of experience can make it. An in- 
experienced man with a little care and practice can 
easily run one. 
Stationary Engines —1 to 50 H.-P. 
Portable Engines —4 1-2, 8 and 12 H.-P. 


Write for illustrated catalogue. 


Olds Motor Works, 230 River St.,Lansing, Mich. 


roms Press Clippi 


Ings 
upon any subject desired. 


A stamp will bring a book- 
let telling all about it. 
To the wide-awake publisher who puts us on his exchange list we 
will credit all items clipped, and furnish special 
clippings as he may request. 


Consolidated Press Clippings Co. 
100 LAKE STREET, CHICAGO 


THE ROBERT DICK 


MAILER|= 


The Printers’ friend. Unrivaled for 
simplicity, durability and speed. 
With it experts have addressed 

from 6,000 to 8,586 papers 
in less than an _ hour. 
Latest record, 200 papers 
in less than a minute. No 
office complete without it. 











Iowa. 
































For information concern- 
ing mailer, address 


. Rev. Robert Dick Estate 


139 W. TUPPER ST. 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 





PRICE, $20.25, 
WITHOUT ROYALTY. 
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DRAWINGS 


MADE WITH 


HIGGINS’ 
AMERICAN 
DRAWING 
INKS 


(Blacks and Colors) | 
Have an excellence peculiarly theirown. The best | 
8 




















results in photo-engraving and lithographing are 
only produced by the best methods and means— 
the best results in Drafting, both mechanical and 
artistic, can only be attained by using the best 
Drawing Inks—Higgins’ Drawing Inks. 


(Send for color card showing actual Inks.) 


At Dealers in Artists’ Materials 
and Stationery. 


Bottles prepaid by mail, 35 cts. each, or circulars free from 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS 6& CO., Mfrs. 
NEW YORK — CHICAGO — LONDON 

Main Office, 271 Ninth St. i BROOKLYN, N.Y. 

Factory, 240-244 Eighth St. 








Japanese, Chinese and Other High-Grade 
== IMPORTED PAPERS —— 


Japan Vellum, French Japan, Imitation Japan, 
Artificial Parchment, Wood Veneer—Alton 
Laid, a DecKle-edge English Book Paper 
A large assortment of Crepes and Leatherette Papers 


LIONEL MOSES, Importer 
Branch, 149-151 Fifth Ave. 66-68 Duane St., New York 


WINTER ROLLERS 


The VAN BIBBER ROEBER €0. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 














@ WE MAKE We use the latest up-to-date GATLING GUN 
system in casting, with the finest steel moulds, 

; THE BEST and 1 solid, perfect rollers by the best 

? ormulas. 

) 

? THAT CAN Established 1868. Cincinnati is sufficient 

» BE MADE ' address in writing or shipping. 





The ¢ Durant Counters 


mare a trifle higher 
in price than some 
















L\ AUKEE.WIS 


N.DURANT (a 
will be remembered long after the price is forgotten 


For Sale by All Typefounders and Dealers 














D. McCARTHY, 
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LEARN 
TOBEA 





COME: FRIST — 


graph letters from my students on newspapers. 


WOOD AND LEATHER BURNIN 


Splendid Xmas Present. 





Director. are interested in. 


NATIONAL. SCHOOL OF CARICATURE, .. . 5 World Building, NEW YORK CITY. 


And draw like BUSH, GIBSON, SWINNERTON, DIRKS, 
POWERS, OPPER, McCARTHY and others. Send for Auto- 


TAUGHT 
BY MAIL 


Big prices paid for articles decorated by this fascinating art. 
Decorate your homes. You need not be an artist to learn. 


Write for circulars and terms mentioning which course you 








TWO MINUTES 


can not be more profitably employed than in writing 
for a sample of our Padding Glue. 

We are supplying hundreds of firms with the best 
Padding Glue they ever used and can do the same for 


_ ROBT. R. BURRAGE 
35-37 Frankfort, St., N.Y. 


















OU buy cover paper and you have a 
drawer full of misceilaneous sample 


books, some out of date and others un- 

e desirable. You can dispense with this incum- 

~ brance by purchasing a copy of Twentieth 
Century Cover Designs, a book containing about 

thirty-five different kinds of cover papers from 

John Carter & Company, C. H. Dexter & Sons, 

Mittineague Paper Company and Niagara Paper 

Mills. On these pages are printed choice de- 


signs by leading American artists, the whole 
forming a compact book of 300 pages, 9x12 in 
size. Our portfolio prospectus includes a selec- 
tion of these papers and is worth the ten cents 
which we ask for it. 


BRIGGS BROTHERS 
Plymouth, Massachusetts 


COVER 
DESIGNS 

















JAPAN PAPER CO. 


36 EAST 2Ist STREET, NEW YORK 


High Grade 
° Imported Papers 


A complete line of Japeneee 
and French hand-made papers 
as well as many specialties, 
including Genuine Parchment, 
for high-class printing, pub= 
lishing and advertising. 

a Samples sent on request. a 


| 





























WILL BE PAID 
EEL RAS 
for the best Idea and 
Design for a Trade-Mark 
satisfactory and accepted by us, as follows: 


$40 for the first best and 
$5 each, as consolation. for the 
second and third. 
Particulars upon request to 


UNION CARD & PAPER COMPANY 
27 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK 
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= Writing Papers 


A very select line for Printers, Publishers and 
Bookbinders, including the following well-known brands: 
LEDGER PAPERS — Scotch, Defendum, Chicago, Commerce. 
BOND PAPERS— Parson’s, Old Hampden, London, Hickory, 
English, Chicago. LINEN PAPERS—Hornet, Kenmore, Lotus. 
Extra Superfines, Fines, Etc. Parson’s White and Colored, Elmo 
Colored, Acorn, Somerset, Lulu, Noble, Pasco. Send for Samples. 


Chicago Paper Comp’y 


2732275:277 Monroe Street, CHICAGO 


*“ROUGHING”’ for the Trade 


We have put in a Roughin 

Machine, and should be pleas 
to fill orders from those desiring this class of work. Three-color half-tone 
pictures, gold bronze printing, and, in fact, high-grade work of any character, 
is much improved by giving it this stippled effect. All work given prompt 
attention. Prices on application. Correspondence invited. 


THE HENRY O. SHEPARD CO. 


212-214 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 


BOUND VOLUMES 


Of The Inland Printer 
At Less than Cost. 


Volume IV, October, 1886, to September, 1887; Volume XV, April, 1895, to 
September, 1895; Volume XVII, April, 1896 to September, 1896. 


= 
os 1.OO Each pall c= Re Ri 


The information in these books is worth many times the price, which 
does not cover cost of binding. Order early if you wish to secure one. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 


Practical 
Guide to 


Embossing 


How to Do It on an ordinary Job Press 











TELLS ALL 
::: ABOUT ::: 
EMBOSSING 





YOU SHOULD 
HAVE ONE 


THE BEST WORK YET 
PUBLISHED 


HE above is the title of a new edition of ‘‘A Practi- 
ei cal Guide to Embossing,”’ just published. The 
work is a 32-page pamphlet, with full directions 
for making dies and doing embossing on job presses. 
Besides samples of embossing on both inside and outside 
of cover, it has two pages in the center of various kinds 
of embossed work in gold, red and blue. No printer 
should fail to have one of these books. Country printers 
are especially asked to examine it. Price, 75 cents, 
postpaid. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


116 Nassau Street 214 Monroe Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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The Man Who 





The passengers on a railroad train ride and pay money for riding. But there is one man on 
the train who rides and is paid for riding. He is the engine driver. He is paid because he 
drives the engine. 

Now, in the world of business it is just the same thing. Substitute for ‘the engine driver 
the business driver. He is the man who is paid. He gets the profits. He is always ahead; rides 
in the first car, gets the best view, arrives before any one else, and is paid for doing it. 

Every printer knows who are the drivers and who are the riders in the printing business. 
The driver is the man who, after running a press for ten years, sells it to some rider and buys 
for himself the latest up-to-date press of higher speed. He draws the whole train of trade in 
his locality and gets big profits for doing it. His reputation for being progressive is his 
motive power. 

You know these drivers by name and fame. Now, did you ever notice two things: 

1.—Invariably every driver runs the latest improved presses. 

2.— Usually they are Cottrells. 


Just notice how general is this rule. Take any progressive man as an example of it. 


C. B. Cottrell & Sons Co. 


41 Park Row, New York. 
279 Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIl. 
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ESTABLISHED 1830 


* Micro-Ground” 
Paper Knives 


ALWAYS ALIKE 











TEMPER, SIZE, FINISH, MATERIAL AND WARRANT 
ALWAYS IDENTICAL 














WRITE 


L. Coes & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


Station B, Worcester, Mass. 


OVERLAY AND PRESSMEN’S 
KNIVES A SPECIALTY 





LORING COES See Our October Ad. 
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Junior Machines can be seen at our Agenctes in Chicago and 
San Francisco. You are invited to call and examine them. 


Linotype Metal at @ on 


“THE printers have 
now learned that 
they can obtain as 
good a printing sur- 
face from linotype 
metal costing 7 cents 
per pound, and which 
can be remelted in- 
definitely, as they can 
from founders’ type 
costing 30 to 60 cents 
per pound which 
shows wear after 
each using. 








































THE LINOTYPE —8,000 in daily use 





Linotype quality is unexcelled as is shown by the 
type pages of The Inland Printer 


and other first-class publications. 









OVER 100 TYPE FACES TO SELECT FROM 


MERGENTHALER L I N 6) 1. y Pp EK ‘6 QO. 


17,19,21 Van Buren Street, CHICAGO. Tribune Building, NEW YORK CTY. 


617-619 Clay Street, SAN FRANCISCO. 
























P. T. DODGE, PRESIDENT. 
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A complete stock of Matrices and Machine Parts is kept at 
our Agencies in Chicago and San Francisco,  Prmtt service 


assured. 











UR orders for the 
Junior Linotype 
prove most conclu- 
sively that printers 
have decided in favor 
of slug-casting ma- 
chines. The economy 
of the Junior is of as 
much importance to 
the small publication 
as the Standard is to 
the metropolitan 
journal. 





THE JUNIOR LINOTYPE 








Price, $1,500. This includes two complete fonts of type, 
brevier and nonpareil, either leaded or solid, 
to be set in 13 ems measure. 





PLACE YOUR ORDER FOR EARLY DELIVERY 


MERGENTHALER T T[NOTYPE CO. 


SE; Teh Sree See, SCAT Tribune Building, NEW YORK CITY. 


617-619 Clay Street, SAN FRANCISCO. 
P. T. DODGE, PrEsIpENT. 
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On a Printing plate means 
the best plate that can be made 


Lngraving hr ell known Processes 






































SIZES AND PRICES 


LENGTH 2INCH 2Y4%{-INCH 24%-INCH PLATING 
Six-inch $1.75 $1.85 $1.95 25 cents 
Eight-inch 2.00 2.10 2.20 30 cents 
Ten-inch 2.25 2.35 2.45 35 cents 
Twelve-inch 2.50 2.60 2.70 40 cents 
Fifteen-inch 3.00 ras . 50 cents 











vs: Rouse Job Sticks 


20 x 2 inches 


Price, $3.75 are unrivaled for accuracy, 


Plated, $4.25 


wow amnme convenience and durability 














Sold by representative dealers everywhere 


H. B. Rouse & Co., 334 Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Illustrated Booklet Free 


Adjust instantly to 
picas or nonpareils. 


No job office complete 
without them. 








Joun Happon & Co., London, Sole Agents for Great Britain 


APEX Typographic Numbering Machine 


























Machines for Cash Sales Books, 1 to 50 or 1 to 100 and repeat. 





Special machines made to order with drop ciphers, entirely automatic, for x 
printing backward without stopping the press; also, machines for Harris Patent N 


CC CC Automatic Press, or any other special numbering machine or device. PROTECTED, 
i GG ¢ a We have made Numbering Machines of various kinds for many years, | TENTT, 
CC —— and having a thorough knowledge of the other machines of this kind, have al AND ite 
: ages produced the APEX as the highest point in the art of making this class of Q Guarantee! 5 
Wy sTENCIL We” 


joo NASSAU ST goods, and the APEX in the hands of many users has proved to be the best, \ NEW YORK. 
pat MAR 27 1900 without exception. References and prices on application. ——> 


sie sx inch. yee nies New York Stencil Works, 100 Nassau Street 


fully automatic. 


BY THE 
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AIGA GRADE 
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ATTRACTIVE 


DESIGNS 
CRs 





ARTISTIC 


| ILLUSTRATIONS 


cohe= 
CATALOGUES, 


ABDVERTISING 
or GENERAL 
COMMERCIAL 
WorRAK - — 
COME TO US 


fe) 


GATCHEL 


 #AND 


MANNING 


27194) S. SIXTH ST. 


PHILADELPAIA. 

















PLATES TO PRINT IN ONE OR MORE COLORS ON A TYPE PRINTING PRESS 


Duplicates of this plate, with lettering panel mortised, for sale; or, economically, the lettering on original drawing may be altered to suit, 
and plates furnished in any proportionate size. 





ROTARY PLANING MACHINE 


FOR WOOD OR METAL 
BLOCKS 


FLAT ROUTING MACHINE 
FOR COPPER, ZINC, BRASS OR WOOD 


PATENTED BLACKLEADING MACHINE 
DOES THE WORK IN LESS THAN HALF 
THE TIME REQUIRED BY 
OTHER MACHINES 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


HALF-TONE BEVELING AND BOOK PLATE AND JOB 
LINING MACHINE SHAVING MACHINE 








R. HOE & CO’S 


ELECTROTYPING 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING | 


AND 


STEREOTYPING MACHINERY 
ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN 


AWARD OF HIGHEST MERIT 


GOLD MEDAL 
PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION 


504-520 GRAND STREET 
NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


192 DEVONSHIRE STREET 258 DEARBORN STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. CHICAGO, ILL. 


MANSFIELD STREET, BOROUGH ROAD, LONDON, ENG. 








TRIMMING MACHINE PEDESTAL SAW TABLE 


JIG-SAW AND DRILLING MACHINE 


COMBINED BEVELING AND 
SQUARING MACHINE 


POWER INCLINE SHAVING 
MACHINE 
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A REVOLUTION 











HALF-TONE 
MAKING 


Y A PATENTED PROCESS, 
B which we control, we pro- 
duce half-tones like this at 

the regular half-tone rate. Ask 
your engraver if he can produce 
such work for anywhere near that 
price. @ Our process for duplicat- 
ing the work of the graver’s tools 
is the greatest advance in half-tone 
making since half-tones were first 
made. cAll the effects heretofore 
obtainable only by slow and ex- 
pensive hand-tooling, including 
mechanical and wave lines and wood- 
cut finish, are produced quickly 
and cheaply by our process. Hallf- 
tones so treated ‘‘work”’ better on 
the press and produce better results 
in both fine presswork, and news- 
paper work than have ever been 
possible before. @ Every user of 
half- tones who wants the best 
should demand half-tones by our 
process. If your engraver has not 
yet secured the right to use the 
process, we will be glad to make 
half-tones for you. @ Address for 
specimens and further information 

















Half-tone with Stipple Background by Patented Process. 


The North American Engraving Co. 


Two Hundred and Twenty-five Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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The WHITLOCK 








word — 


friction, and large production at small cost. 


——— 
SSS 


THES wHITUDeK PRTG. PRESS 
DERBY, CONN 


— is the requisite and the pre-requisite in building a printing press. 
NLESS the raw materials employed are good — in the fullest sense of that 
A Press built from them is bound to be unsatisfactory from the very start. 
L these be of the best, however, and the conditions are not yet fulfilled ; 
[° is equally imperative that the steel and iron be PROPERLY put together. 
HIS being accomplished a remaining demand is for IMPROVED ATTACH- 
MENTS. 
OU may easily learn that the two-revolution WHITLOCK truly stands for 


printing-press QUALITY ; and embodies the capacity for speed without 


Write for full particulars; or 
if possible call at the nearest sale point. 








Western Agents: 

ess OF DERBY, CONNECTICUT 
TYPE FOUNDERS 
COMPANY 121 Times Building, . . . NEW YORK CITY 
Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 


Minneapolis, Kansas City, Denver, 
I 


.os Angeles, San Francisco. 309 Weld Building, nae og BOSTON, MASS. 











The Whitlock Printing Press Mfg. Co. 


Southern Agents : 
J. H. SCHROETER & BRO. 
44 W. Mitchell St., Atlanta, Ga. 
European Agents: 


T.W.& C. B. SHERIDAN 
46 Farringdon St., London, Eng. 
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BLUE, 1744. RED, 1743. BROWN, 1745. 
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We don’t like to talk about ourselves—Dut 


« ZOU have what we want—orders. We have what you want 
rN —the best printing ink made. Let us get together—now 
i) —immediately. We are forty-two years old. (Don’t say 
we don’t look it.) We were established in 1860. Expe- 
rience has taught us which inks are most suitable 
for the purpose. We are hunting trouble—ink troubles. If you 
have any, explain them to the Queen Cily Printing InK Co. No 
one is in better position to supply your requiremenls—and no 
one will try harder to please you. Once a user of Queen City 
Inks always a user of Queen City Inks, “Ask the man” who 
does. You should—it pays. 


our | Qelity irs Our | 1925 South St., CINCINNATI 
Motts | Promptness W,[ 4 Addresses | 245 Dearborn St.,...CHICAGO 


© Pap (2. ot ae a ae Third WY Are 
Courteous Treatment . Always 147 Pearl St.,....... BOSTON 


QAR 


Che Queen City Printing Ink Zompany 


PHOTO BROWN, 632. 
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We are not Surprised 
Are You? = 





The prophecy that the 
demand for the Chandler 
& Price Presses would 
exceed the combined de- 
mand for all other makes 
has come true. Our 
factory output of ezght 
presses a day does not 
meet the present demand 


HE Press Pyramid of Sales shows how The Chandler & Price 
Company has increased its sales year by year as more and more 
of its product has been telling the story of Correct Mechanical 

Conception and Construction, Honest Work and Fair Dealing. Press 
builders have brought forth untried experiments, claims of merit have 
been numberless, but withdrawals from the market and returns under 
other names or with ‘“‘new features,” together with the dealers’ second- 
hand lists, prove that Experience is a hard master and Time a sure tester. 
We present the Chandler & Price Jobber—The Press for good work, for 
fine work, for quick work and for profit—tried through sixteen years of 
competition and to-day at the top in favor, as it has always been in worth. 


he sk se oe oe ae ae ok oe oe ae oe op 








The Chandler & Price Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S.A. _ 
Manufacturers of high-grade Printing Machinery 
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DOUBLETONES 


(REGISTERED) 


OOO Double Your Business GOO 
NOW A COMPLETE LINE OF INKS 











Doubletone Black Inks our 
From the finest Half-tone and Cut Doubletone 


down to a high grade of News Ink. 
For job, cylinder and web presses. Inks 
On paper of any kind. They are all 
better working inks and give better are finding admittance in every 
results than any inks heretofore printing establishment where the 
made. best printing is done, in this 
country as well as in Europe. 


Doubletone Colored-Black Inks Wherever tried they are adopted, 


Print black in the solids; blue, It is a pleasure to use these inks. 
green, maroon, sepia, red, purple It is a pleasure to make them. 
and many other shades in the half- 
tone. The most appropriate inks 
ever made for magazine and cata- 
logue work. Made for any press, 
on any paper. 


It would pay to use Doubletones 
at double our prices. 


Doubletone Colored Inks 


Almost transparent and yet of a 
strength of color never before 


attained. Specimens mailed on application. 




















Sigmund Ullman Company 
23 Franktort Steet, New York LT NK MAKERS 45 piymouth Court, Chicago 


Factories at 146th Street and Park Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 


constantly being increased to meet the rapidly growing demand for Doubletones 
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-Colore Halftone 


Single Rolling on the Golding Jobber Superior to Double Rolling on other Platen Presses 








The highest grade work contains the most profit if you have the equipment by means of 
which it can be turned out to the best advantage. Without the facilities to do this, the printer 
had better confine his efforts to the cheaper grades, and be content with a small margin of 
profit—if any. ‘There are certain features absolutely essential in a machine that is expected 
to do high-class work. Above all else it must be equipped with a perfect system of ink supply 
and distribution. A machine that is not thus equipped can not do a high class of work a¢ a 
profit. If a profit was not desirable, we would all be using the Washington Hand Press. 
The only method by which a perfect supply and distribution of ink can be obtained auto- 

matically is by the use of the Automatic Brayer 
Fountain in connection with the Duplex Distributor, 
and this system in its perfected type can only be 
found upon the 


GOLDING 
ART JOBBERS 


This claim must not be confounded with the unsupported boasts put 
forward by unscrupulous platen-press manufacturers, as we are prepared 
to back it up with the actual testimony of the best printers in the land. 
We do not offer you the doubtful virtue of a claim which says we have 
sold thousands of these presses. Anyone can sell anything in this 
grand country of ours. The true test is, do the presses ever come 
back? We sell the Golding Jobbers under an absolute guarantee that 
they will turn out 25 per cent more and better work within a given 
time than any other platen press made, excepting none, and if the 
machines don’t live up to the guarantee we want them back. We have 
been selling them for over twenty years, but have yet to receive the first 


: — one returned. The Golding Art Jobbers are made in the following sizes: 
Shows Full-length Fountain and Duplex Distributor 


as applied to the Art Series 10 x 15 12x18 15x 2l 


They will print everything which can be crowded into the chase. They do it better than any other press, and in less 
time — 25 per cent faster than a Gordon and 50 per cent faster than the rolling-sliding type of platen presses. We guarantee 
that. We do not want you to take our word for it. We will give any responsible firm a machine and thirty days to test it in. 
If the machine does not live up to its guarantee you can send it back. 

But it is not only in high-grade work that they will make you money. They do it on all classes. Our regular style 
Golding Jobbers are sold under exactly the same guarantee. All we ask is that our machines be placed alongside of the other 
machines and judged while being operated under the same conditions. Facts are what you want. If the Golding Jobber can 
live up to its guarantee you can’t have it too quick. But until you do learn this to a certainty, you are taking liberties with 
your profits that are apt to be your undoing inthe end. Send for catalogues, samples of work, lowest prices and guarantee. 


GOLDING G&G CO. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in ’ 
Printing Machinery, Type, Tools, Materials and Owl Brand Printing Inks 


BOSTON, 183 Fort=Hill Square Se Se PHILADELPHIA, 134 N. Tenth St. 
NEW YORK, 540 Pearl Street CHICAGO, 167-169 Fifth Avenue 
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RESUL 


FROM ALIA ORDERS 





I75 MONROE ST. 


Garren) aS 
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he Mergenthaler Linotype 


Built in Canada (under Mergenthaler patents) 
By Canadian workmen —with American tools. 





We claim our Linotype Machine to be the Best manufactured 





WE SuPPLy 
Machines and Matrices for 
the following languages : 


ENGLISH POLISH 
FRENCH SPANISH 
DANISH DUTCH 
NORWEGIAN SWEDISH 
GERMAN BOHEMIAN 
ITALIAN YIDDISH 
PORTUGUESE 





WE SuPPLY 


Machines with Gas, Gaso- 
line or Paraffin Burners. 





WE SUPPLY 
Single-letter Matrix Machines, 
Two-letter Matrix Machines, 
Head-letter Machines, 
Two-letter Black-face Combina- 

tion Machines, 

Duplex Machine§$, 
Triplex Machines. 





WE Supply 
with our Linotype Machines — 
Matrices and Space Bands of 
greatest accuracy and the best 
manufactured. 





Casts a Slug up to 5 inches 
in length. 





Built on honor and guaran- 
teed to be a perfect working 


machine. 











We have Hundreds of Canadian-American Linotypes in use in Canada, Africa, 
Ceylon, Argentine, Peru, Brazil and Chile 

We are prepared to fill orders for Linotype Machines for use in ANY PART OF THE WORLD, 
excepting in the following countries, viz: The United States, Great Britain, Germany, Austria and Italy. 
We especially solicit orders from /ndia, South Africa, Australia, New Zealand and other British Colonies, and 
South America. 

PRICES AND TERMS, and Specimen Books, will be forwarded upon application. 

We are prepared to quote prices, freight prepaid, to any port. 


Canadian-American Linotype Corporation, Limited 
a See { “TORTYPEN,” LONDON, Exotas Eicher sn Western Union—A B C. TORONTO, CANADA 


“TORTYPEN,”’ Lonpon, ENGLAND. 
ENGLISH OFFICE —8 Bouverie Street, LONDON, E. C.,. ENGLAND 
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‘LT wo-Color Press 


This machine prints two colors at one feeding, is as simpie to use as any 
two-revolution press, and gives as much product in two colors as any other 


two-revolution press does in one color. 

This press is suitable for the finest grade of catalogues, labels, posters and 
all classes of work requiring two colors, and can also be used as efficiently on 
work requiring only one color. 

This press is used by the finest label printers and also in box-making. We 
make three sizes: 39% x 52, 48x60 and 48 x69. 

Send for catalogue showing Sheet Perfectors, Two-Revolution and Alumi- 
num Presses. We also have a large list of secondhand presses of other 
makes overhauled and rebuilt. We solicit an inquiry. 








VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON 


IQ to 23 Rose St., 59 Ann St., New York. 


AGENTS, Paciric Coast, HADWEN SWAIN MFG. COMPANY, 
215 Spear Street, San Francisco, Cal. WESTERN OFFICE, 277 Dearborn Street, 


AcENTs, SypNEY, N.S. W., PARSONS BROS., Stock Exchange H.W.THORNTON, Manager, 


Building, Pitt Street. : 
AcenT, ENGLAND, P. LAWRENCE, 57 Shoe Lane, London, E. C. Telephone, 801 Harrison. CHICAGO. 
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Small or large--we want your trade 


Awarded Grand Prix and Two Gold Medals 
at Paris Exposition 


KAST & EHINGER and are offering at present 


MANUFACTURERS OF very extensive 


ene INKS on 
SPECIALTIES: WRITING 
INKS process [IPA PHKHRS 


For Cover | LINKS HF] LINENS and BONDS 


PRINTING | THE BEST 
AARARAAAL MADE # # # at more than attractive 


prices. We mean 


IMPORTERS OF BRONZE POWDERS AND business. 
LITHOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES 


Chas. Hellmuth, toe tieUxtreo stares 


OFFICE & Factory, 46-48 E. Houston St., NEw YORK UNION CA RD & PA PER 
Waza Bane, S27 nie s¢p Gore Chine COMPANY 


27 Beekman Street, New York 












































BURTON’S Well-known Specialties 














= iti 
Pet 


Welt 


A. G. BURTON’S SON, 42 to 48 S. Clinton Street, CHICAGO, ILL., U.S.A. 


E. C. FULLER & CO., 28 READE STREET, NEW YorkK, SOLE EASTERN AGENTS FOR PERFORATOR. 
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DENNISONS CLASP ENVELOPE 
THE BEST FOR MAILING 
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Dealers say: “Secondhand Keystone 
Cutters always bring the highest prices.” 
Why? 

Few secondhand Keystones are ever 
offered for sale. Why? 


| THE IMPROVED 
| Keystone Paper Cutter 


is as far ahead of the original Keystone 
Cutter as that was ahead of all other 
paper cutters. 

For accuracy, strength, speed and 
durability the Improved Keystone has 
no equal. Strictly up to date. 








—— 


Send for descriptive circular of this and other new 
and improved machinery we are bringing out 


The Standard Machinery Co. 


Successors to GEo. H. SANBORN & Sons, 
Paper Cutters and Bookbinders’ 
Machinery. 


CONNECTICUT 





MYSTIC, 





Better than Ever! 
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North—East—South—West 








The Sun never sets on the territory I have covered in my nine years career as an ink man, for 
my goods are universally used from Cape Nome, near the North Pole, to Cape Colony, near the 
South Pole, and from the Azores, in the Atlantic Ocean, to the Philippines, in the Pacific Ocean. 
Think of it ; nearly ten thousand satisfied customers who never saw me nor an agent from me, 
and who had confidence enough to send nearly a hundred thousand orders, each accompanied by 
the cash. Ten years ago, selling ink for cash in advance was considered an impossibility, and when 
I proclaimed my intentions of trying it, my competitors laughed at the idea and made bets on 
the length of time I would stay in the business. I am here yet and selling more than ever. 

Send for a copy of my price-list. Compare it with what you have paid for inks on credit. 
If the difference is worth trying me, don’t forget to send the cash, otherwise I won’t ship the 


goods. Money back to dissatisfied purchasers. 








ADDRESS 


Printers Ink Jonson 
17 Spruce Street, = NEW YORK CITY 


S PROB 


SROnT EST 482 QUICKEST ROUTE SOUTH PRO LEM oot Eicnath = 
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: HE Three-Disk-Cam WICKERSHAM QUOIN, in 8 Sizes. 
- «- MORTON LOCK-UP, 40 Sizes, 3 to 26 inch lengths. 
UBLE DAI LY SERV ICE. « STEPHENS EXTENSION LOCK, expands 4 to 26 ins. 
24-HOUR’ SCHEDULES BETWEEN CINCINNATI,’ Hold like a solid connection; Expand without sliding; Ensure 
4 fF LOUISVILLE, JACKSONVILLE AND NEW ORLEANS erfect register ; Conform to uneven surfaces ; Calm the nervous; 
set Ww. Jd. MURPHY W.€.RINEARSON ’ Tascoumge profanity ; and save their cost in a few months. 

Bog GENERAL MANAGER. {GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT All Reliable American Dealers; The Caslon Letter Foundry, 
axa . London; Alex. Cowan & Sons, Australia; Other Agencies. 


WICKERSHAM QUOIN COMPANY, BOSTON, U.S.A. 
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WHEN A MAN who has been accustomed 
to the use of a saw himself, remedies its 
defects from his own experience, he is more 
likely to produce a better machine than one 
made on theory alone. Such is the history 
of thee ROYLE COLUMN SAW. 
If you want the best of its kind, send to 
JOHN ROYLE & SONS, Paterson, N. J. 


CANADIAN AGENTS, TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY CO. 
TORONTO MONTREAL WINNIPEG’ HALIFAX 


















Ladies’ 
Stationery 








Sold by all Stationers 
and Booksellers 











Our Papers are supplied in Fine Wedding Sta- 


tionery, Visiting Cards and other specialties by 
GEO. B. HURD é CO., New York, whose boxes bear 
the word “‘ Crane’s,” containing our goods. 


HESE goods are suited to the tastes of the most 
[ select trade. Their merits are known the world 
over, and they yield a profit to the dealer. Once 
tried, the purchaser becomes a regular customer. Presented 
in the following styles and qualities: 
SUPERFINE QUALITY-—In Light Blue Boxes, contain- 


ing 4% ream of Note Paper each, and in separate boxes % 
thousand Envelopes corresponding. 


EXTRA SUPERFINE QUALITY-—In Lavender Col- 
ored Boxes, containing 4% ream of Extra Fine Paper each; 
in like boxes are Envelopes to match. 





MANUFACTURED BY 


Z. &@ W. M. CRANE 
DALTON, MASS. 


All this Stationery 
can be relied on as 
represented 9 @ J 
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PLATES 

















ICTURESTALK 


' MORE THAN WOMEN. 


DO YOU EVER MAKE THEM TALK FOR YOU? 


Every progressive newspaper and job printer should use the Hoke Crown 
Engraving Plate Process of making cuts. It is simple, quick and inexpensive; 
used by the largest dailies, also by the smaller weeklies. _ 

Tell us about yourself and we will explain the adaptability of our method to 
your needs. You make the cuts in your own office. We furnish you with the 
tools, materials and instruction, and we guarantee your success. No expensive 
plant is required. Cost of maintenance is nominal. 

We place publishers in correspondence with competent artists when desired. 
We instruct local artists when requested. All letters answered promptly. Write 
us. Our many years of experience will help you. 


HOKE ENGRAVING PLATE CoO. 


Patentees and Sole Manufacturers, 


| St. Louis, Mo., U. Ss. A. and 111 Fleet St., E. C.;3 London, Eng. 
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Are “ou Interested F so, you should look into 
IN our offer of supplying you 


Copperplate Steel Die with our various sample 

1 ’ y. sets, so arranged that you can 
Engraving Embossing 7 quote a positive price on the usual 
* demands of Society Invitations, 
Cards and Stationery, also on Commercial Embossed Letter-heads, etc. You don’t have to tell 


your customer to come back in a few days, allowing you time to write for information, also 
giving time for your customer to job around. How to get them and more information for the asking. 


WM. FREUND @® SONS a 174-176 State Street, Chicago 



































Rapid Work Our Motto my CHEAP IN PRICE ONLY 


DINSE, PAGE & CO. 
Electrotypers 


D 








THE MOST PRACTICAL 


Stereotypers NEWSPAPER PLATE 


The Quarter-Tone is a new process plate that we originated to meet the demands 
of publishers for a means of reproducing photographs quickly and ata low cost. Looks 
like a half-tone, reproduces faithfully and will stereotype. The quick service we render 
is one of its best features. Full information and samples sent upon request. 


196 South Clark St Chicago BARNES - CROSBY COMPANY, Decigners, Engravers, Electrotypers, 
e9 STH AVE. AND WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO 


4TH AND Otive Sts., ST. LOUIS 
TELEPHONE, CENTRAL No. 1216 


The Lightning Jobber 


The Best Low-Priced 
Job Press in the World 


What a Recent Purchaser says of it: CoppEN, ONT., June 2, 1902. 


Gentlemen,—* * * As to the press I have nothing but the highest praise for it. When we got lubricator 
worked thoroughly into all the moving parts it commenced to run like a sewing machine, and has run 
smoothly, easily and noiselessly every day. * * * I find it meets every claim made for it. A couple of days 
since I put on an eighth-sheet with three wood lines in it. I was a little afraid at first of straining it, but put 
on the impression and it carried the form without the slightest creaking or jar. I have been considerably 
surprised at the speed at which it will run. I had thought that one thousand an hour with the treadle would 
be the maximum, but have turned out stationery at a speed of from 1,200 to 1,500 ever since I put it in. I 
never saw a Lightning Jobber till mine reached here. wrote to some of its users whose testimonials are 
given in your pamphlet and received the very highest recommendations regarding the Lightning Jobber. 
It took a good many evenings to decide to purchase one, but I did, and now from all appearances, I will be 
everlastingly glad for my decision. Yours sincerely, F. B. ELLIOTT. 


Write for Circulars and Descriptive Matter. 





























Gordon) saz all eam 
THE BEST JOB PRESS BY ae (a 


IN THE WORLD 


HAS 
Distributing Ink Fountain, ALL 


Ink Roller Throw-off, DEALERS Has Time and Labor 
Self-locking Chase Hook, Saving Devices found on no 
and other improvements. other cutter. 














Ideal Cutter 
Jones Gordon (Successors to The John M. Jones Co.) 


The Jones Gordon Press Works, Palmyra, N. Y. 
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Color Printing from One Form 


I have discovered a process whereby as many colors as may be required can be 
printed from one form without lifting the form from the press. The cost for each 
additional color is represented by actual presswork for each color. You can print as 
much or as little of the form in any color required. 

You save the expense of extra composition for each form, extra make-up, extra 
make-ready — in short, the expensive part of color work. 

The register is absolutely perfect, can not vary a hair, because all the colors run are 
from the ove form. Speed, the same as on one-color work. 

To prove that this process is what I claim for it, send me any old electro (prepaid). 
Key it to suit yourself and I will supply you with some color press proofs run on a 
C. & P. Gordon. I will also send you other samples of the work in many colors run 
from one form or cut. 

After you are convinced that the process is a success, I will tell you how to do it 
and supply you with materials sufficient to run one hundred (100) forms for twenty-five 
dollars ($25). Is this worth investigating? 


SIMMS, the Printer, 727 Common Street, New Orleans, La. 

















Iuland Printer Ceehnical School 


MACHINE COMPOSITION BRANCH 


The Machine Composition Branch of The Inland Printer Technical School is now in successful 
operation, with a full complement of pupils. 

Each student is given personal instruction and training, enabling him to take charge of a plant 
of machines upon graduating. 

No student will be graduated without passing a rigid examination as to his fitness to install 
and care for the machine he undertakes to learn. 

The average time of instruction is six weeks. 

The fees for instruction are $60 for the six weeks’ course. 

Applicants should wait until advised that a vacancy exists before coming to Chicago. 

While essentially a school for printers wishing to become OPERATOR-MACHINISTS, 
those wishing to learn operating or mechanism alone can have a term of uninterrupted practice of 
eight hours a day on the keyboard, or attend only the classes in mechanism. 

The classes are under the direction of Mr. John S. Thompson, whose writings on the subject 
of machine composition are familiar to readers of THE INLAND PRINTER. 

None but union printers, or apprentices in the last six weeks of their apprenticeship with a cer- 
tificate from their local union, will be accepted as pupils. 

Day and night classes are instructed. ‘The day classes are held from 7:30 A.M. to4 P.M. The 
night class in operating is held from 4 P.M. to 12 P.M. 


For further particulars, address A. H. McQUILKIN, General Manager, 
212-214 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO. 
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NUMBER AND PRINT AT ONE IMPRESSION 


WITHA 


WETTER 


Automatic 
Numbering 
Machine 

















WETTER 
Numbering Machine Co. 
331-41 CLASSON AVENUE 


BROOKLYN, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Sold and 
recommended 
by all 

Dealers 





















RABOL MFG. CO. 


Manufacturers of 





ARABOL 
Prepared Gums, Glues, Sizes and Finishes, 
Pastes, Cements, Mucilages, 


155 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 





MACHINE GUM — For use on folding and mailing machines. Ready 
for use. Guaranteed to keep for three months. Cold water will reduce 
it. Does not harden in the keg. 

FLEXIBLE GLUE — For heaviest bookbinding. Much more elastic than 
ordinary glue. 

SPHINX LIQUID GLUE No. 2— wan. pci hy animal glue for light binding. 
Can be used cold, saving the gas and trouble of dissolving. No smell. 

EMBOSSING LIQUID — For leather, cloth and silk. 

ARABOL MUCILAGE, XX-—The cleanest mucilage, transparent, easy 
flowing, not crusting at the mouth of the bottle. 

MATRIX PASTE — Ready mixed. Needs only reducing by cold water. 























A Perfecting Press 


is a very complicated piece of machinery. If 
it is allowed to become clogged with heavy 
oil, ink, dust, paper scraps, etc., it will get 
out of order and finally cease to work. 

MORAL: A man is a good deal like a 
printing press, only more so. What he needs 
is an occasional trip to 


French Lick Springs on the Monon Route 


to cleanse his system. Consultation free at 
City TickeT OFFICE — 232 CLARK STREET, CHICAGO 
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STYLES OF FIGURES 


THAT CAN BE FURNISHED WITH 


Wetter Numbering Machines 








In addition to the Figures shown below we have over one 
hundred styles, so that we areina position to furnish promptly 
almost anything needed. We make the styles of Figures, 
herewith shown, in any size required up to one (1) inch deep. 


FIGURES FURNISHED TO MATCH ANY TYPE FACE 


smeH 1234567890 
sues 1234567890 


swek 12384567890 
svt 1234567890 


omem 1234967890 
sue 1234567890 


emer 1234567890 
ones 1234567890 
wnex 1234567890 


.v DABBEEEEOO 
omer MME SDASALO 


«1 1234567890 
~~? 123456780 


1 123456780 
we L 23456789 
we L 234567 

we L 234567 


mod 234967 








Unless otherwise specified 
5-wheel “J "" 


will be furnished, 





FIGURES FOR 
No. 8 Machine. 


Made with Figures CINCO TRES DOS CERO UNO 
spelled out in any lan- 


ee above “(6 A] ©) 

elow the figure, or both, 

aaa SIX FOUR SEVEN EIGHT NINE 
Styles J, Kand L carried in stock 











Wetter Numbering Machine Co. 
331-341 Classon Ave., Brooklyn, New York, U.S.A. 


t 
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Turnin 

a ihis Hand Wheel 
f automatically 
adjusts all parts 
of the 
machine for 
any thickness of 
work. 











d revelation 

in ease 

of operation and 
quality of 
work, 












with 
direct current 
















BOSTON WIRE STITCHER CoO. 


No. 170 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON 
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When You Are Ready 
to Purchase 


Electrotype, Stereotype, 
Engraving Machinery 


of the quickest and most durable 
type, and which meets the require- 
ments of the trade in every respect, 


Write to Us. We Have It 


—FoOR== 


Quick Delivery at Reasonable Prices. 


Our Curved, Flat and Combination 
Routing Machines 
are absolutely the FASTEST in the 


world. Ease of operation, high 
speed without vibration, are features 
of excellence of these machines. 


GEO. E. LLOYD & CO. 


194-204 South Clinton Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 




















SIMPLEST— STRONGEST— BEST 
WIRE STITCHERS in the WORLD 

















The New 


Nos. 2, 4, 6 and 12 





‘Perfection’ 




















MANUFACTURED BY 


The J.L. MORRISON CO. 


TORONTO 














LEIPZIG LONDON New YORK 


















Perfection 
No. 6 


CAPACITY 5 
2 sheets to 
% inch 

thickness. 
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HOUSATONIC 
BARRINGTON 
DANISH THREE 
B O N D GRADES 
PAPERS wuss: 


OXOMIXOMIOMIOOLOOSOLO) 




















© STRONGEST ON 
THE MARKET 


B. D. RISING PAPER 
COMPANY HOUSATONIC 


BERKSHIRE COUNTY > 
fillakers of Bond Paper MASSACHUSETTS 
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PHONE 1576 CENT. 





MONFiog St | ; DESIGNERS” 


| , & 
SCHICACO. ENCRAVERS 


Tyeriess PO te a 
i. ating STEREO. 
j'ales | 7 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





The firms enumerated below are reliable, and are commended to the notice of those seeking materials, 
machinery or special service for the Printing, Illustrating and Bookbinding Industries. 





Insertions in this Directory are charged $7 per year for two lines; more than two lines, $2 per additional line. 








ADVERTISING NOVELTIES OF WOOD. 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURING CONCERN, James- 
. Y. 


town, 


AIR BRUSH. 


Tuayer & CHANDLER, fountain air brush. 146 
Wabash ave., Chicago. Send for catalogue. 


BALL PROGRAMS AND INVITATIONS. 


Butter, J. W., Paper Co., 212- 218 Monroe st., 
hicago. Ball Programs, Folders, An- 
nouncements, Invitations, Tickets, Society 
Folders. 

Crescent Emsossinc Co., 


Plainfield, N. J. 
See ‘“‘ Embossed Folders.” 


BIG-TYPE PRINTERS TO THE TRADE. 


Buck, ¢. Ho. Co., 


Boston. 


goo Washington st., 


& 
Price list on application. 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


Hickox, W. O. ManuracturineG Co., Harris- 
burg, Pa. Ruling machines, bookbinders’ 
machinery, numbering machines, ruling 
pens, etc. 

Isaacs, Henry C., 

ork. 

Sansorn, Geo. E. & Co., 77 Jackson boul., Chi- 
cago. Formerly Geo. H. Sanborn & Sons. 


10-12 Bleecker st., New 


BOOKBINDERS’ LEATHER. 


Tuomas Garnar & Co., 
William st. and 22 Spruce st., 


manufacturers. 181 
New York. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Stave, Hier & Mexoy, Incpd., 139 Lake st., 
Chicago. Also paper-box makers’ supplies. 


BOXWOOD FOR ENGRAVERS. 


Granp Rapips Boxwoop Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Also mounting woods. 


BRASS-TYPE FOUNDERS. 


AMERICAN Type Founpers Co. See list of 
branches under “‘ Type Founders.” 


Missourt Brass-TypE Founpry Co., Howard 
and Twenty-second sts., St. Louis, Mo. 


CALENDAR MANUFACTURERS. 
Crescent EmposstnG Co., Plainfield, New Jer- 


a. Manufacturers of the famous Crescent 
Calendars. Large line. Write for prices. 


CARBON BLACK. 


Casot, Goprrey L. Boston, Mass. 


CARDBOARD MANUFACTURERS. 


CHAMPION CoATED Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 
Corttins, A. M., MANUFACTURING Co., 527 


Arch st., Philadelphia, Pa. 
CASE-MAKING AND EMBOSSING. 
Sua, Tue H. Co., 212-214 Monroe st., 
Chicago. Write ‘for estimates. 
CHALK ENGRAVING PLATES. 


Hoke Encravine Prate Co., 304 North Third 
street, St. Louis, Mo. 





CHARCOAL FOR ENGRAVERS. 


Prepared Charcoal. 
Broadway, Brooklyn, 


ATLANTIC Carson Works. 
E. goth st. and E. 
N.Y 


COATED PAPER. 


CHAMPION Coatep Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


COPPER AND ZINC PREPARED FOR 
HALF-TONE AND ZINC ETCHING. 


AMERICAN STEEL AND Copper Ptiate Co., 150 
Nassau st., New York. Celebrated satin- 
finish plates. 


DIE SINKERS. 


CuarLes, 140 West Broadway, 


WAGENFOHR, 
High-grade work. 


New York city. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND PHOTO- 
ENGRAVERS. 


Rincier, F. A. Co., 26 Park Place, New York 
city. Electrotyping and photoengraving. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


Bromcren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe st., Chi- 
cago. Electrotypers, photo and wood en- 
gravers. 

Bricut’s ‘Orv RetiasLteE” St. Louts Etec- 
TROTYPE Founpry, 211 North. Third street, 
St. Louis, Mo. Work in all branches. 

Dracu, Cuas. A., ELectrotype Co., cor. Pine 
and Fourth sts. (old Globe-Democrat bldg.), 
St. Louis, Mo. Electrotypers and stereo- 
typers. 

Fitower, Epwin, 216-218 William street, New 
York city. “Good work quickly done.” 
Hurst ErecrrotyPe Co., 82 Fulton street, New 
York. Electrotyping and stereotyping. 
Juercens Bros. Co., 140 to 146 Monroe street, 
Chicago. Also engravers and electrotypers. 
McCarrerty, H., 34-36 Cooper sq., New York. 
Half-tone and ‘fine-art electrotyping a spe- 

cialty. 

Peters, C. TJ., & Son, Boston, Mass. Stock 
cuts, embossing dies, embossing compound. 

Wuttcoms, H. C. & Co., 42 Arch st., Boston. 
Electrotyping and engraving of all kinds. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OF ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


Loveyoy Company, THE, 444 and 446 Pearl st., 
New York. 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYPERS’ 
MACHINERY. 


Cars Bros., Kansas City, Mo., U. S. A. 

F. Weset Mrc. Co., 82 Fulton st., New York; 
310 Dearborn st., Chicago; 15 Tudor st., 
London, E. C. Complete line of most ad- 
vanced machines, all our own make. 

Hoe, R., & Co., New York and London. Manu- 
facturers of printing presses and materials, 
electrotypers’ and stereotypers’ machinery. 
Chicago office, 258 Dearborn street. 

Tue Murray Macuinery Co., Kansas City, 
Mo. Electrotype, stereotype and etching 
machinery. 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYPERS’ 
METAL. 


Great WESTERN SMELTING & RerFininG Co., 
173-199 W. Kinzie street, Chicago. 





ELECTROTYPING AND STEREOTYPING. 


Kettocc, A. N., Newsparer Co., 73 West 
Adams _sst., Chicago. Electrotyping and 
stereotyping. Also large variety miscella- 
neous cuts. 


EMBOSSED FOLDERS. 


Crescent Emsossitne Co., Plainfield, New Jer- 
sey. Folders for Announcements. ro- 
grams, Lodges, Societies and all Special 
Occasions. Large line. Write for samples. 


EMBOSSERS AND STAMPERS. 


Crescent Empossine Co., Plainfield, New Jer- 
sey. Catalogue Covers, Show- cards, Labels 
and Specialties in Fine Embossed Work. 

Freunp, Wa., & Sons, est. 1865. Steel-die em- 
bossing to the printing, lithographing and 
stationery trade. 176 State street, Chicago. 

Koven, W., Jr. Embossing and stamping for 
lithographers, binders and printers. 16 
Spruce street, New York. 


EMBOSSING DIES AND COMPOSITION. 


Peters, C. J. & Son., Boston, Mass. Emboss- 
ing dies, embossing compound, stock cuts. 


ENAMELED BOOK PAPER. 


CHAMPION Coatep Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


ENGRAVERS — COPPER AND STEEL. 


Freunp, Wm., & Sons, est. -1865. Steel and 
copper plate engravers and printers, steel- 
die sinkers and embossers. Write for sam- 
ples and estimates. 176 State st., Chicago. 
(See advt.) 


ENVELOPES. 


Unitep States Envetope Company, Springfield, 
Mass. Every description of good envelopes 
in stock or made to order. Famous for 
high-grade papeteries. Seventy-five different 
lines of toilet papers. os deliveries — 
best values. Order of U. S. Co., Spring- 

d, Mass., or any of its tcliointy DIVI- 
SIONS: 
Logan, Swift & Brigham Envelope Co., 
Vorcester, Mass. 
United States Envelope Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
White, Corbin & Co., Rockville, Conn. 
Plimpton Manufacturing Co., Hartford, 
Conn. 
Morgan Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass. 
National Envelope ri Milwaukee, Wis. 
P. P. Kellogg & Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Whitcomb Envelope Co., Worcester, Mass. 
W. H. Hill Envelope Co., Worcester, Mass. 
U. S. E. Co., Fine Stationery Div., 
Worcester, Mass. 


ETCHING ZINC — GROUND AND 
POLISHED. 


AMERICAN STEEL & Copper Prate Co., 150 
Nassau st., New York. 


FILING CABINETS AND. BUSINESS 
FURNITURE. 


GtLose-WERNICKE Company, Tue, Cincinnati. 
Broadway and White st., New York; 224- 
228 Wabash avenue, Chicago; 91-93 Fed- 


ig ae Boston; 7 Bunhill Row, London, 


FOIL. 


CrookE, Joun J., Co., 149 Fulton st., Chicago. 


FOLDING AND FEEDING MACHINERY. 
DEXTER Fotper Co., factory, Pearl River, N. 
. New York, 290 Broadway; Chicago, 
315 Dearborn st.; Boston, 12 Pearl st. 
Preston, RicHarp, 45 Pearl st., Boston, Mass. 
Folding and wire-stitching machines. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY— Continued. 












GLAZED PAPER. 


Cuampion Coatep Parser Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


GUMMED PAPERS. 


Pirie, ALtex., & Sons, Ltp., 33 Rose st., New 
York. “Celebrated” brand lies perfectly 


flat. 
SmitH & McLaurin, Ltp., 150 Nassau_st., 
New York. Non-curling ‘ Renowned.” 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 


AULT Fg Wrsorc Co., THE, Cincinnati, Chicago 
and St. Louis; Ault & Wiborg, New York. 


Scott, Rocers & Ross (Gray’s Ferry Printing 
Ink Works), manufacturers of _printing- 
inks. 196-198 South Clark st., Chicago. 

Star Paintinc Ink Works. F. A. Barnard & 
Son, 116 Monroe street, Chicago. 

THALMANN ParintinG Ink Co., St. Louis, Chi- 
cago, Kansas City, Omaha. Mfrs. job, book 
and colored inks. 

Urimann & Puirpott Mre, Co., Tue, office 
and works, 89-95 Merwin st., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 


Boston PrintinG Press Mre. Co., 176 Federal 
st., Boston, Mass. 


LINOTYPE COMPOSITION. 
Lancuaces PrintTING CoMPANyY, 114 Fifth ave., 
New York. Books, magazines. Slugs, plates. 


Rooney & Orren P’1’c Co., 114-120 W. 3oth st., 
New York. Publishers’ work a specialty. 


LINOTYPE COMPOSITION FOR THE 
TRADE. 


Kettocc, A. N., Newsparer Co., 
Adams street, Chicago. 


73 West 


LINOTYPE METAL. 


Biatcurorp, E. W. & Co., 54 Clinton street, 
hicago. 
Great WesTEeRN Smettinc & RerininG Co., 
173-199 W. Kinzie street, Chicago. 
Kansas City Leap & Metat Works, Four- 
_— and Wyandotte streets, Kansas City, 
0. 


LITHOGRAPHERS’ EMBOSSING PRESS. 


Sanzorn, Geo. E. & Co., 77 Jackson boul., Chi- 
cago. Formerly Geo. H. Sanborn & Sons. 


LITHOGRAPHERS TO THE TRADE. 


Gores LitHoGRAPHING Co., 158-174 Adams st., 
Chicago. Established 1879. Color and 
commercial work. Stock certificate and 
bond blanks, calendar pads, diploma and 
check blanks. Samples and prices on appli- 
cation. 


LITHOGRAPH PAPER. 


Cuampion Coatep Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


MAIL PLATE SERVICE. 


Matt Prate Co., 73 West Adams st., Chicago. 
Saves expressage (all plates postpaid by us). 


MAKERS OF HIGH-GRADE PAPERS AND 
SOCIETY STATIONERY. 


Eaton-Hurtsut Paper Co., Pittsfield, Mass.; 
New York office, 399 Broadway. 
MERCANTILE AGENCY. 


Tue Typo MERCANTILE AGENCY, iy, qoecest offices, 
87 Nassau street, New York city. The 


Special Agency of the Trade made up of 
the Paper, Books, Stationery, Printing, Pu 
lishing and kindred lines. 





MONOTYPE METAL. 
Biatcurorp, E, W. & Co., metal for Lanston 
Monotype Machines, 54 North Clinton st., 
Chicago. 
NUMBERING MACHINES. 


WETTER TypocraPHic NuMBERING machines 
print and number at one impression. 331- 


341 Classon ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. Sold by 
all dealers. 
PAPER BOX MACHINERY. 
American Type Founpers Co. _ See list of 


branches under “ Type Founders.” 


Sansorn, Geo. E. & Co., 7 Jackson boul., Chi- 
cago. Formerly Geo. H. Sanborn Sons. 


PAPER CUTTING MACHINES. 


AMERICAN TyPE Founpers Co. See list of 
branches under “‘ Type Founders.” 

Earpitey & WINTERBOTTOM, 125-127 Worth st., 
New York. 

Isaacs, Henry C., 10 and 12 Bleecker street, 
New York. 

Morcans & Witcox Mrc. Co., Middletown, 
New York. 

Sanporn, Geo. E. & Co., 7, Dyfees boul., Chi- 
cago. Formerly Geo. Sanborn & Sons. 


PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 


BrapNer SmitH & Co., 184 and 186 Monroe 
street, Chicago. 

Cuicaco Paper Co. 
Chicago. Tephqnerters 
plies. 


3-277 Monroe street, 
or printers’ sup- 


PAPER DEALERS— GENERAL. 


Doster & Munce, Baltimore, Md. 


Exurott, A. G. & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Spe- 
cialty, parchment and art vellum papers. 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS. 


Crane Bros., Westfield, ! ass. Makers of ledg- 


er and linen papers. 


East Hartrorp Mrc. Co., Burnside, Conn. 
High-Grade_ writings, bonds, ledgers, wed- 
dings. Write us in regard to specialties. 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS — LEDGER 
ONLY. 


Weston, Byron, Co., Dalton, Mass. 


PAPETERIES. 


Unitep States Envetope Co., Springfield, 
Mass. A full line of papeteries made at 
Morgan eee - ———, Mass, 
U.S. £. Fine Stationery Div., 

Worcester, Mass. 


PERFORATING, PUNCHING AND EYE- 
LETTING MACHINES, 


Sansorn, Geo. E. & Co., 7, Jackson we. Chi- 


cago. Formerly Geo. . Sanborn & ‘Sons. 
‘PHOTOENGRAVERS. 

Bauer, H. C., Encravinc Co., 17-21 South 

Meridian street, Indianapolis, Ind.  En- 


graving by all processes. 

Bromcren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe st., Chi- 
cago. Photo, half-tone and wood engraving. 

Butt, Cuas., 112 Fulton st., New York city. 

Dostnson, W. J., Encravine Co., 277 Wash- 
ington street, Boston, Mass. Half-tone and 
line etching. 

FRANKLIN Encravinc & Etectrotypine Co., 
341 Dearborn street, Chicago. 

PENINSULAR EnGravinc Co., Evening 
building, Detroit, Mich. 


Peters, C. J. & Son, Boston, Mass, 
tone, line and wax engravers. 


News 


Halt- 











PHOTOENGRAVERS. 
Sanpvers Encravinc Co., St. Louis, Mo. Elec- 
trotypers and photoengravers. 
WILttaMSON-HAFFNER_ ENGRAVING Co., 1633 


Arapahoe street, Denver, Colo. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ MACHINERY AND 
APPLIANCES. 


F. Weset Mrc. Co., 82 Fulton. street, New 
ork; 310 Dearborn st., Chicago. Com- 
plete outfits a specialty. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ SCREENS. 


Levy, Max, 1213 Race st., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wo tre, M., Dayton, Ohio. Teacher new 3- 
color process. Manufacturer screen plates. 


PHOTOENGRAVING. 


Kettocc, A. N., Newspaprr Co., 73 West 
Adams street, Chicago. Half-tone and line 
engravers. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PUBLISHERS. 


sole publishers of 


PuotocHrom Co., THe, , 
Detroit, Mich. 


Photochrom and Phostint, 


' PLATE AND EMBOSSING:PRESSES. 


Ketton’s, M. M., Son, C. Kelton, proprietor, 
124 Baxter street, New York city. 


POSTER PRINTERS TO THE TRADE. 


Bucx, C. H. & Co., 300 Washington st., 
Boston. Price list on application. 


PRESSES. 


Dupitex Printinc Press Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Flat-bed perfecting presses. 

Goss PrintinG Press Co., 16th street and Ash- 
and avenue, Chicago. Manufacturers 
newspaper perfecting presses and special 
rotary printing machinery. 

Hor, R., & Co., New York and London. 
Manufacturers of printing-presses and mate- 
rials, electrotypers’ and stereotypers’ ma- 
chinery. Chicago office, 258 Dearborn st. 


PRESSES — CYLINDER. 


AMERICAN Type Founpers Co. See list of 
branches under “ Type Founders.” 


PRESSES — HAND AND FOOT POWER. 


Ketsey Press Co., Meriden, Conn. 


Rosert W. Tunis Mrc. Co., Inc. Manufac- 
turers of the celebrated Model Printing 
Press and dealers in new and secondhand 
presses of all makes. 708 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


PRESSES — ROLL-PAPER. 


Caps Bros., Kansas City, Mo., U. S. A. Sheet 
and roll wrapping-paper presses. 


PRESSES — JOB PRINTING. 


AMERICAN Type Founpers Co. See list of 
branches under ‘‘ Type Founders.” 


EarpLey & WINTERBOTTOM, 125-127 Worth st., 
New York. 


PRINTERS’ MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES. 


BrowEr-WANNER Co., type, cases, chases, mo- 


tors. 298 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 
AmeERIcAN Type Founpers Co. See list of 


branches under ‘‘ Type Founders.” 


F. Weset Mre. Co., 82 Fulton st., New York; 
10 Dearborn ’st., Chicago. Specialties: 
rass_ and_ steel "rules, galleys, electric- 


welded chases, mahogany and iron stereo- 
type blocks, composing-sticks, wire-stitchers, 
rule and lead cutters, self-inking proof 
presses, saw tables. 

Hartnett, R. W., 52-54 North Sixth street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Morcans & Witcox Mrc. Co., Middletown, 
New York. Patent steel furniture and 
other specialties. 
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PRINTERS’ OUTFITTERS. 


Kennepy, T. E. & Co., 414 East Pearl street, 
Cincinnati. Printers’ outfitters. Large 
stock secondhand machinery. Sell Barn- 
hart’s type, Huber cylinders, Gordon and 
Universal jobbers, Brown & Carver cutters, 
and other goods. Quote best prices. 

Powett, F. M. Co., 406 Dearborn st., Chicago. 
All kinds of printing-presses, paper-cutters, 
type and material. rinters’ brass type and 
brass rule. We match any face made in 
Hoan New or secondhand supplies of all 
kinds. 


PRINTERS’ PROOF PRESSES. 


Morcans & Witcox Mrc. Co., Middletown, 


New York. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


BENDERNAGEL & Co., 521 Minor st., Philadel- 
phia. Vitalized gelatin for rollers. 

BincGHAM BrotHers Company, 406 Pearl street, 
New York. Also padding glue. 

Cuicaco Rotter Co.; also tablet composition, 
84 Market street, Chicago. 

Dietz, BERNHARD, Grant and Mercer streets, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Goprrey & Co., printers’ | 
composition. Philadelphia, Pa. 
1865. 
GRrAYBURN, JOHN, 525 First ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Established 1871. Try our padding glue. 
Hart & Zucetper, Rochester, N. Y. Also 
bookbinders’ flexible glue. 

Marcng, O. J., 324-328 Pearl street, New York 
city. Also pressroom paste. 

Witp & Stevens, 148 Congress street, Boston, 
Mass. Established 1859. 


rollers and roller 
Established 


PRINTING PRESSES — SECONDHAND. 


AMERICAN Type Founpers Co. See list of 
branches under “ Type Founders.” 


Preston, RricHarp, 45 Pearl st., Boston, Mass. 
| 


Printing, folding and wire-stitchers. 


MOKI WATER=CARRIERS 
ts 


Oceans 


Acres of roses and miles of palms—that’s California in midwinter. 


flowers and pick oranges. 


{RUBBER STAMP MACHINERY. 
Dorman, J. F. W., Co., Baltimore, Md. All 


rubber stamp supplies, type, small presses, | 


etc. 


SECONDHAND MACHINERY. 
CAMPBELL, Nei, Co., 23 Beekman street, New 
York city. Cylinders, jobbers, cutters, etc. 


Sanzorn, Geo. E. & Co., H Jackson boul., Chi- 
cago. Formerly Geo. H. Sanborn & Sons. 


STEEL CUTTING RULE. 


F. Weset Mre. Co., 82 Fulton st., New York; 
310 Dearborn st., Chicago. 
scoring rule. 


STEREOTYPERS’AND ELECTROTYPERS’ 
METAL. 


BuatcurorpD, E. W., & Co., 54 Clinton street, 


hicago. 


GREAT WESTERN SMELTING & Rerininc Co., 
173-199 W. Kinzie street, Chicago. 

Kansas City Leap AND METAL Works, Four- 
teenth and Wyandotte sts., Kansas City, 
Mo. 

TIN-FOIL. 


CrookE, Joun J., Co., 149 Fulton st., Chicago. 


TIN-FOIL PAPER. 


SmitH & McLaurin, Lrtp., 150 
New York. 


Nassau st., 


TOILET PAPERS. 


Unitep States Envetore Co., Springfield, 

ass. Seventy-five distinct lines of toilet 

ag made at Morgan Envelope Co., 
iv., Springfield, Mass. 


TRANSLATION. 


Lancuaces Printinc Company, 114 Fifth ave., 
N. Y. Price-lists; commercial catalogs. 


and magnificent hotels. 
Reached on a high-class train—The California Limited. Chicago to 
California in less than three days. See Grand Canyon of Arizona en route. 


Why endure disagreeable weather at home? 

Augly to agents The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
ystem for illustrated books describing the California 

tour, mailed for 10 cents—or address Gen. Pass. Office, 


way 


A. T.& S. F. R’y, Chicago. 


Also brass | 


Play golf and bathe in the surf. 


TYPE FOUNDERS. 


AMERICAN Type Founpers Co., greatest output, 
completest selection, most original designs. 
Send to nearest branch for latest specimen 
book. BrancHes — Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Buffalo, Pittsburg, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Minneapolis, Kansas Co. Denver, Port- 
land, Spokane, Wash.; Os a San 
Francisco, Cal.; Vancouver, B. C. Spgctau 
DeaLers —Atlanta: Dodson Printers’ Sup- 
ply Co.; Dallas: Scarff & O’Connor Co.; 

oronto: Toronto Type Foundry; London, 
England: M. P. McCoy, Phenix Place, 
Mount Pleasant, W. C.; Melbourne: Alex. 
Cowan & Sons, 

Crescent Type Founpry, 346-348 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. 


| Hansen, H. C., type founder and printers’ 


supplies. 190-192 Congress street, Boston, 

ass. 

Intanp Type Founpry, S. E. cor. 12th and 
Locust sts., St. Louis, Mo.; 188 Monroe 
st., Chicago. Inventors of Standard Line 
Unit Set Type. 

Newton Copper-Factne Type Co., 


9-51 Frank- 
fort st., New York. Establishe 


1851. 


WIRE-STITCHING MACHINES. 


Sansorn, Geo, E. & Co., 77 Jackson boul., Chi- 
cago. Formerly Geo. H. Sanborn & Sons. 


WOOD ENGRAVERS. 
Butt, Cuas., 112 Fulton st., New York city. 


WOOD TYPE. 


AMERICAN Type Founpers Co. 
branches under “ Type Founders. 
Empire Woop Type Co., 79 Centre st., New 
ork. Manufacturers enameled and plain- 
faced wood type and general wood goods 
for printers’ use. Write for catalogue. 
Hamitton Mrc. Co. Main office and factory, 
Two Rivers, Wis.; eastern factory and 
warehouse, Middletown, N. Y. Manufac- 
ogee of wood type, cases, cabinets, galleys, 
etc. 


See list of 


” 


of Sunshine 


Gather 


Perfect climate 


Santa Fe. 
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All _Autogauge 


with MEGILL’S 


All Automatic 


with MEGILL’S 
















AUTOMATIC PLATEN GUIDES 
taans” REGISTER s Vanebsond GAUGE PINS 
ce. GAUGE me" GAUGES 
STYLES AND PRICES IN VARIET Kt K ? WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE MATTER 

















The FIRST in the World, BEST and LATEST. 





EDWARD L. MEGILL, Patentee and Manufacturer, 60 Duane St., NEW YORK 

















ant Henry Lindenmeyr 








PRESSES & Sons 


For Sale Cheap! LEDGERS BONDS FLATS 


LINENS FRENCH FOLIOS 

We offer for sale, at low prices, the following FINE THIN PAPERS 

N Perfecting P , which h 

nn [iete: MANILA WRITINGS 
SUPERCALENDERED AND 

MACHINE FINISHED 


Also 


COATED BOOK AND 











Two Scott Sextuple Machines (three 
rolls, four pages wide), printing 4, 6, 8, ro, 
12, 14, 16, 20 and 24 page papers. 

One Scott Sextuple Machine (three 


rolls, four pages wide), printing 4, 6, 8, LITHOGRAPHIC COATED 
10, 12, 16, 20 and 24 page papers. PAPERS 
These presses printed the Chicago Tribune Ail in Quek Sor Pimp Shipmeme. 


(length of pages, 23 9-16 inches over all), and 











will be delivered on board in Chicago in good 


condition. 
We also have a number of others (1, 2 and 3 
rolls) and can meet almost any requirements. 
Prices and further particulars given on 32, 34 AND 36 BLEECKER ST. 20 BEEKMAN ST. 


application to 





N E W Y O R K 











R. HOE & CO.), *tew*veni’ cit” 











New Edition of “PRESSWORK” Now Ready! 


‘*PRESSWORK,,”’ by William J. Kelly, is the only complete and authentic work on this subject 
ever published. ‘The book is a manual of practice for printing pressmen and pressroom apprentices— 
a comprehensive treatise on presswork, reprinted from a series of articles which appeared in THE 
INLAND PRINTER, carefully revised and corrected and added to by the author. Its chapters include : 
At Hand Press—Making Ready—Methods of Applying Underlays—Underlaying Small and Large 
Sections—The Cut-out Underlay—Preliminaries to Overlaying—Packing the Cylinder—Modifications 
in Hard Packing—Amending the Make-up of Tympans—Tympan for Quick Jobwork—Tympans for 
Newspaper Work—Overlaying—Preparations Necessary to Making Overlays—Opinions on Overlaying 
Compared—Summary of Useful Hints—Inks. The new edition contains Forms of Imposition and an 
Addenda—‘‘ Little Grains of Knowledge’’— worth more than the price of the book. :: :: 3: 3: 


Full Cloth, 140 pages, $1.50 postpaid. 


vemos: The INLAND PRINTER CO. "i233" 








THE 





Invest in established 
Printing Businesses in 
Chicago or Middle West 








HE printing industry is growing rapidly in 
this locality and we are in position to offer 
desirable going plants, or part interests in 

such, to capitalists or practical printers. Or we 
will furnish complete new outfits (with rebuilt 
machinery where preferred) and recommend suit- 
able locations. 

All correspondence on this subject will be held 
by us as confidential until specific instructions are 
received to disclose names. 

We charge investors nothing for our services 
as printers’ brokers—the sellers only pay us a 
commission. 


BROWER-WANNER CO. 


INLAND PRINTER 














Printers’ Punches 





Manufactured by 





GETHER - DREBERT- PERKINS CO. 
MILWAUKEE # # # WISCONSIN 








Punch and die 
one piece ; 
will shift 
together with- 
out removing 
from machine. 














No. 2— Hand Power 


Will punch holes 6 inches 


apart. 


and dies. 


Furnished complete 
with two round hole punches 


PRICE—With 
two round hole 


dies, . . $20 










Printers’ Brokers 


Also Dealers in Printers’ Machinery, Type and Supplies 


298 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





Note.— Established printers who wish to sell out or take in 
partners, should apply to us confidentially. Where advantageous 
propositions are made we can serve them. B.-W. CO. 








More Bargains 


This One Earns Its Price Annually 


It is an Ax job printing plant centrally located in a large 
city of the middle West. Earns annually about $7,000 net. 
Price only $6,500. No soliciting for years, yet receipts 
for September, 1902, were $2,340.48; total expenses, $1,838.24. 
Net earnings for month, $502.24. Receipts for October, 
$2,542.65; expenses, $1,934.17. Net profits for October, 
$608.48. All figures verified from records of office. IlIIness 
of owner compels sacrifice. 


50 YEARS ESTABLISHED 


SOUTHERN NEWSPAPER 
(COUNTY SEAT) 


Yearly net earnings $3,000 
For sale at only $4,500 











ONLY $5,000 AND GOOD AS NEW— 
COST $15,000 
Hoe Knickerbocker No. 4 Web Perfecting Press with 
complete stereotyping outfit. Prints 10,000 8-page or 
20,000 4-page newspapers per hour. 





I also have numerous other bargains in large and small 
Newspaper, job printing, photo-engraving, binding and 
other plants. If you have $500 or more to invest, write to 
me for particulars of what would interest you. If you are 
seeking a partner or a purchaser for your plant, send for 
particulars. 


PAUL NATHAN, Printers’ Broker 


METROPOLITAN LIFE BUILDING 
Corner Madison Avenue and 23d Street, NEW YORK 





Will punch holes 
12 inches apart. 

Furnished complete 
with four round hole 


punches 
and dies. 








Punch and die one piece; will 
shift together without 
removing from 


machine. 



















No. 3— Foot Power 


PRICE —Twelve inches between holes, with three round 
hole punches, complete with foot power attachments, $45 





Will punch 18 inches between holes. Built extra 
heavy and furnished complete with four round hole 


punches and dies. 


Punch and die 
one piece; will 
shift together 
without removing 
from machine. 











No. 5—Foot Power 



















PRICE — Eighteen inches between holes, with four round 
hole punches, complete with foot power attachments, $65 





Stands for either No. 4 or No. 5, 


ss « « Cee 


The Perfection Perforator Feed Gauge, for round 


hole Perforators, 


o« « « pee, $e 


All Dies are interchangeable on each machine. Special Dies for 
any work quoted on application. 




















All of above specialties are SOLD BY DEALERS EVERY- 


WHERE. 


If not in stock at your dealer’s, write us — 


GETHER - DREBERT - PERKINS CO. 
91 Huron Street, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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New Jersey Wire Stitching Machine. 





THE HIGHEST GRADE. 


“FOOL PROOF.” 


STEAM OR ELECTRIC MOTOR. 
Send for Catalogue. 


J. L. Shoemaker & Co. 


SOLE AGENTS, .- 


15 South Sixth Street 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


C. W. CRUTSINGER 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Printers’ Rollers 


avo COMPOSITION 


OurR ELASTIC TABLETING GLUE 
IS THE BEST ON THE MARKET 














21-23 South Third Street 
ST. LOUIS ... MISSOURI 





(OF 0) =) -) 3-0 VD 4) Lome od a 


MACHINE GROUND AND POLISHED 


CELEBRATED SATIN FINISH BRAND 
FOR PHOTO-ENGRAVING AND ETCHING 


MANUFACTURED BY 


AMERICAN STEEL & COPPER PLATE Co. 


150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


TELEPHONES, MAIN 2520 AND 2541, 


Slade, Bipp & Meloy 


(INCORPORATED) 


139 LAKE STREET, CHICAGO. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 
PAPER BOX MAKERS’ SUPPLIES. 
EGG CASES AND FILLERS. 


American Straw Board Co’s Straw, Cloth and 
Tar Board. Kokomo Pulp and Jute Board, 
Androscoggin Wood Pulp Board, 

W. O. Davey & Sons’ Tar Board, 
“Diamond S” Cloth Board. 


INTERLAKEN MILLS BOOK CLOTH— 
Art Vellum, Art Canvas, Vellum de Luxe. 





H. GRIFFIN & SONS 


Established 1832 
Bookbinders’ and Pocketbook 
and Furniture Makers’ 


LEATHERS 
Sole Manufacturers of the Superior 
DOMESTIC LEVANTS 
Finest line of Imported Marble Paper. 
Sterling Round-corner penton, $33 
With Punching Attachment, . . 25 


Gothic Index Tabs. 
75-77 DUANE ST., NEw YorRK CITY 





WHITMORE MEFs. Co. 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 


MANUFACTURE BEST GRADES OF 


Surface Coated Paper's 


Card Board 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 
LITHOGRAPHING AND 
THREE-COLOR WORK 


Plymouth Paper Co. 


Holyoke, Mass. 


FLAT AND FOLDED 


PAPERS 


BRISTOL BOARDS 


Sample books 
on application 


Cypewriter Papers 








The Black & Clawson Co. 


HAMILTON, OHIO 








BUILDERS OF IMPROVED 


Paper and Pulp Mill 


MACHINERY, 
INK MILLS, PERFORATORS, 


{ Saturating and Drying Machinery, 
é Plating Machines, Special 
Machinery, etc. 








Write us for prices and further 
particulars. 


L. Martinson 


&X Co. e e Machinists. 


Printers’ and Bookbinders’ 
Machinery a Specialty. 


186 and 198 SOUTH CLARK STREET, 
Sixth Floor, Rear... 


CHICAGO. 





BEST 
and 
CHEAPEST 


Printers 
Rollers. = 


aso Lablet Gum 
GODFREY & CO. 


909 Sansom St. Philadelphia, Pa. 





If in a hurry, send your forms to the 


ATLAS 


We do electro- 


Electrotype typing only, and 
C ay inet Go oon 
omip 7 We can please you. 
Out-of-town work solicited. 
76 to 82 Sherman St. 
Chicago 





CARBON 
BLACK 


MADE BY 
GODFREY L. CABOT 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ECLIPSE. SUNSET. 
ELF. BANNER. 











PIRIE’S CELEBRATED 
GUMMED 
PAPERS 


Non-curling. Strongly adhesive. Specially manu- 
factured for printing and lithographing in colors. 
Samples and prices on application. 


MILLS—ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND. 


U. S. Branch— ALEX. PIRIE & SONS, Ltd. 
33 Rose St., New York. 











Invaluable to all 
high-class - 
printers. 





THE INLAND PRINTER 


DISPLACES BENZINE 


Non-Explosive, More Economical. 
Used by U. S. Government and thousands 
of printers. 
Reduces insurance rates nearly 25%. 
Preserves rollers. Devoid of gum or sediment. 


TARCOLIN 


TRADE-MARK. 

Sole manufacturers of non-inflammable solvents 
and detergents for all purposes, under the following 
trade-marks: Anti-Benzine, Tarcolin, Rockolin, 
Alcolin, Dissolin and Pyronil. Write for booklet. 

ADDRESS 


Delete Chemical Co. 


126 William St., New York. 
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E.S. Rooks & Co. 


Dealers in 


Paper 


Cardboard, Envelopes, Etc. 


Long-Distance Telephone, Main 3550 
127-129 Market Street, 
Chicago 





OUT MAY I5™ 
OUR NO.7 CATALOGUE. 


SHOWING 
NEW, ORIGINAL, 


eo Fe STOCK CUTS 


AAILED FOR 10 CENTS TO PAY POSTAGE 


| ts this book we have anticipated 
of the PRINTER and 
HER, It contains over 
| Headings, Ornaments 
ortised Cuts never before pub- 
lished—No live printer should fail to 
eend for it. 
THE HAWTIN ENGRAVING CO. 
Engravers and Electrotypers 
43-453 FIFTE AVENUE CHICAGO 





FABRIK OVER PAPERS 
UTHIBRE (JOVER PAPERS 


LEATHER FINISH. 











Send for Samples and Prices. 


GANE BROTHERS & CO. 
312 Locust Street, ST. LOUIS 





Are you out of a 
position = 








Do you ja 
want a foe 
better one? |: 


Every one desiring a position es 
in the National, State, County or City Govern- 
ment, should possess one of these little books. 


New Vest-pocket 
Civil Service 


Manual 


Gives in detail the History, Aims, Opportunities, 
Rules, Regulations and Requirements of Civil 
Service Law, and tells just how to prepare for 
examinations, and How to Obtain Positions. 


By ProrF. C. M. STEVENS, Pu. D. 
Price, full leather, gilt, 50 cents postpaid 
The Inland Printer Co. 


214 Monroe Street, Chicago 














Come, let’s talk it ower 


If our METAL is 
good enough for 
the“ Inland,” why 
not for you? 

GREAT WESTERN 


SMELTING AND 
REFINING CO. 











C H I C A G O 











Smith Perforator Co. 


1336 Cherry Street 
Philadelphia 


Nickel Plated 





FOR A 
Perforating 
Machine 


WHEN You 
CAN BUY AN 


IMPROVED 

PERFECTED 

MACHINE 
FoR $10 


THAT WILL LAST ALIFETIME. 























Actual Size, 644 2 1% 22. 





Patented March 13, 1894 


“CASH ON DELIVERY 
TERMS or ExPRess 





PERFORATOR CAN BE USED ON ANY CYLINDER 
PRESS WHICH HAS A_ BAND ROD = = = > > 

















LINEN PAPERS 
WITH THESE WATERMARKS 
CANE's 


CRANES 
2 = 


18 s 8 
LINEN RECORD *“4nese pr 


ALL LINEN 


ARE ACKNOWLEDGED TO BE 
OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY. 
SEND FOR SAMPLE BOOK. 
CRANE BROS.. PAPER MAKERS, 
WESTFIELD. MASS. 





Price reduced 
to Fifty Cents 


Send 50 cents to 
THE INLAND 
PRINTER CO. 


and receive by re- 








turn mail a copy of 


RILEY’S PRACTICAL 
FACTS for PRINTERS 


Containing information that will be worth much to you in the printing business. 
Pronounced by the best printers to be the most practical little book ever offered 


to the trade. 


Valuable to both employer and employe. 











PRESSMEN’S 


OVERLAY 
KNIFE 


Price This knife has been 
subjected to a careful 
reduced test 7 oem. of - 
er. It will be found to 
to 25 cts. old a keen edge and to 
be of much flexibility, enabling the 
operator to divide a thin sheet of paper 
very delicately. In all respects it is of 
superior manufacture. The blade runs 
the entire length of the handle and is 
of uniform temper throughout. As the 
knife wears, cut away the covering as 
required. 


Price, Postpaid, 25 Cents 








The Inland Printer Co. 


214 Monroe St., Chicago 
116 Nassau Street, New York City 
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f'GIFT BOOK er YEAR i en 






‘*Many and beautiful as are the versions of old Omar now in 
print, a sympathetic reading will find the Rubaiyat of Mirza- 
Mem’n among the best.” —Philadelphia Public Ledger. 








“This is a beautiful book. It is printed i in many soft tints and 
luxuriously illustrated. It is well worth one’s while to purchase 
as a gift-book, for its binding and illustration are in keeping with 
the beauty of the verse.”—Omaha World-Herald. 
















comes this most de- 
lightful rendering of 














ArT VELLUM 


CLotH—Choice of 


Combination of 


White and Purple, 


or Full Purple, 
13 illustrations, 
$1.50 


$12.00 per doz. 


EDITION DE LUXE 
—Choice of Red 


or Brown India 
Ooze Leather, 
13 illustrations, 
$4.00. 

$32.00 per doz. 
Size of book, 
734 x 934 inches. 


PockeT EDITION 


—Blue Cloth, 
Gold Lettering, 
§0 cents. 

$4.00 per doz. 
Size of book, 
3x 534 inches. 

















a philosophic view of 
life that comes home 















S the holiday season approaches, the mind of the average to every man’s con- 

: . . . sciousness. Your true 

man is racked to determine upon a suitable memorial of Omarian never tires 

his friendship, his affection or his esteem, accordingly as of these quatrains; 

5 ° : they reveal the inmost 

he grades his friends, acquaintances and relatives. Probably no feelings of the human 

. : heart. There are some 

book of the season comes so close to filling all the requirements very beautiful render- 

according to the interpretation of the feelings of the sender and the ings, and readers will 

. oF § : a Stan find the book very 

receiver as the ‘‘Rubaiyat of Mirza Mem’n.’’ To the book-lover enjoyable.”"— Chicago 
Journal, 


it is an indication of his taste, to the philosophic it is a tribute to 
his judgment, to the lover and to the esthetic it is an inspiration. 
Issued in dainty editions, from the vest-pocket brochure to the 
edition de luxe, it is suited to all purses and all requirements. 





















FOR SALE BY 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


212-214 MONROE STREET 














CHICAGO 





































OLD-STYLE 
BOUND BOOKS 





LOOSE-LEAF 


SYSTEM OF 
ACCOUNTING 


NOW IS THE 
TIME TO 
PREPARE 
FOR .Tae 
COMING 
YEAR’S 
BUSINESS 
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TO THOSE CONTEM- 
PLATING A CHANGE, 
we ask the privilege of ex- 

























The Henry O. Shepard Company 


Successors to 


Shepard Loose-Leaf Book Co. 


plaining the merits of our 
system. Will cheerfully mail 
illustrated pamphlet and 
sample sheet upon applica- 
tion. Do not delay the matter 
too long if you desire to start 




















212-214 Monroe Street, Chicago 








a new system with 1903. 
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LATHAM’S MONITOR 


Multiplex, Quadruplex, Duplex, Simplex 
PUNCHING MACHINES 



















Combination Punch and 
Die Head 







Monitor Quadruplex 
and Duplex Punching 
and Round Corner 
Cutting Machine 

















Monitor Combined 
Round Corner Punching 
and Index Cutting 
Machine 
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Punch and 
» Die. 


Monitor Simplex Bench Multiplex Monitor Punching Cut of Round Holes 
Punching Machine Machine 


E manufacture a larger variety of Punching Machines than any 

\ \ firm in the United States suitable for all classes of ordinary and 
special punching. These machines are built on correct mechanical 
principles, every detail thoroughly and carefully considered, combining 


stability, utility, effectiveness and beauty in construction; material and 
workmanship the best; guaranteed in every particular. 



























"LATHAM MACHINERY CO. © 
CHICAGO. 
MONITOR. 



















Our Specialties are Monitor Stitchers, Perforators, Paging, Num- 
bering, Punching, Round Cornering, Embossing Machines, Backers, Shears, 

Bites ott i , i lication. 
‘Seiiiideii tenia Medialink Standing Presses, Etc Prices, terms and catalogues sent upon application 
Monitor Punching Machines Used machines on hand at bargain prices. 


Latham Machinery Company, 177M oP si sure 8 Reade Street 


3-12 
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INDIVIDUAL TYPES 


If printers never made mistakes and customers never changed their 
minds, if you never had to break a measure, if there were no such thing 
as sbelar work, or formule or other special jobs, the Monotype might 
not be as great a money-maker as it is. 


But even if the millennium does come, and all composition is straight 
matter of short measure, individual types will still hold their job where 
the highest grade printing surfaces are required. 


And then, if there should be any corrections and changes, is there a 
better way of ‘making them than the way the compositor makes them at 
the case, using sorts and quads made by the machine ? 


These sorts and quads, made at odd moments, cost hardly any more 
than the metal in them. But they are mighty valuable when the little rush 
jobs come in. Set these small ones by hand and do not interrupt the big 
job on the machine. Think that over. 


When you have the Monotype you are your own typefounder, and 
a good one, too. 


The type you make is first-class in every respect, face deep cut, clear 
and sharp, feet square, type height correct, lock-up perfect, bodies solid 
and without holes. No foundry can make better. 


The Monotype gives you individual types exactly like the kind you 
have always bought, if you ‘have bought the best. No other machine does 
this. Therefore no other machine is adapted for such a variety of work. 


If you have work enough to keep a Monotype going you are losing 
money without it. And if you have the Monotype the work will come. 


The Monotype book tells of many other good 
points. Shall we send it? 


The Lanston Monotype Machine Co. 


309 Broapway, New York 
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“Buffalo Inks always work 










Not the Oldest aia , 
rinting Ink Works 


BUT— 


One that makes ink that satisfies both printer 
and customer. 


One that makes the prices right. 

One that delivers the goods promptly. 

One that has a constantly increasing trade. 
One that you can “‘tie to”’ with safety. 

















Buffalo Printing Ink Works 


E. F. RYCHEN, Proprietor 


NEw YoRK BRANCH: 69 Ann Street. BUFFALO ; Ma. 7. 
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Wages are High— Save Gime 











Shows Wesel’s New, Patented, Adjustable Knife Head on Shaving Machine. 
The only reliable Adjustable Knife Head. 


Wesel’s New Model Screw-driven Shaving Machines are superior to all others, 





F.WESEL 
MFG. CO. 


82:84 Fulton Street 


Wesel Combination Radialearm and Straight-line NEW YORK 


Curved Plate Router 
Also made for both flat and curved work. 310 Dearborn Street 


CHICAGO 











All these machines 
and many more 
fully described in our 
new Supplementary 
Catalogue 
for Electrotypers, 
Stereotypers, 
and 
Photo- Engravers 


PATENT 
PENDING 


Kittredge Plate-correcting Machine 


: Bilock-nalling Maskine pee The new Locating Gauge increases value 50 percent. We are 
Does work of three men, and does it better. Drives nails in space exclusive Selling Agents. If you have the machine without 
nonpareil square. A wonder, yet very simple. the gauge, you need gauge badly. 


. 
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3\// MAKERS OF HIGH 
‘CLASS. PRINTING! 
PLATES BY ALL 


MODERN METHODS 
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ERANKLIN Eztctarenc COMPANY 


3771 S51 DEARBORN STREET, 


CHICAGO 
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THE NEW 
Leverless 


MONONA 
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Three Bargains in Cylinder Presses, 
One 7-column Army Press, 
One 7-column Washington Press. Write quick 


Omen, 
' Ne Laan 
My fe) ° 






ea 
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For First-Class 


Do You Want BEST PRESS MADE Gunite.» 


THEN YOU WILL BUY ONLY THE 


Monona Leverless 


For the General Work of the COUNTRY OFFICE — newspaper, poster 
and book work—it is UNAPPROACHABLE, all things considered. Easy run- 
ning, easy on building, easy and cheap to keep in repair. All sizes—6-col- 
umn folio to 7-column quarto. In Use All Over the World. 


Send for circulars and prices to 


W. G. WALKER &G CO. .. Madison, Wis. 


We keep special INK, BLANKETS and CHASES for PROUTY and MONONA PRESSES 
and are HEADQUARTERS for CHASES and BLANKETS for EVERYBODY. 


















































FROM CHARLES ENEU 
JOHNSON G6 COMPANY 


Philadelphia, August 9, 1902. 
Messrs. Binney & Smith, 
81 Fulton Street, 
New York, N.Y. 
GENTLEMEN,— Replying to.yours of 
the 6th inst.; we find the Peerless Black 
fully maintaining the superior quality 
that has characterized it over other 
carbon blacks. 
| Yours very truly, 
| CHAS. ENEU JOHNSON & CO. 























\\\ 









W. E. WEBER, Manager. 


Cod 





















FROM B. WIN- 
STONE & SONS, Ltd. 


roo and ror Shoe Lane, 
London, E.C., 17th Oct., 1902. 
Messrs. Binney & Smith, : 
63 Farringdon St., London, E.C. 
Dear Sirs,— It affords us much pleasure in 
adding our name to the ever-lengthening list 
of printing ink makers who speak well of 





























' PEERLESS BLACK. We have used Peerless 
Black for more than ten years and consider it by y 
‘ re! ine Y 
far the most superior we have yet examined for Y 
density, luster, smooth working and general ex- Uy 
cellence. In conclusion, we beg to enclose here- 





with, contract for supply of Peerless Black for 1903. 
B. WINSTONE & SONS, Ltd., 
[Signed] S. FRASER HARRIS, Mgr. & Sec’y. 








31-33 
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/ 
BINNEY 


(For Tit PEERLESS CARBON BLACK CO., PITTSBURGH, Pa) 








FROM FRED. H. LEVEY 
COMPANY 


New York, April 11, 1898. 
Messrs. Binney & Smith, . mv 
257 Pearl Street, New York. 
, GENTLEMEN,— Referring to our con- 
versation, we certainly expect to renew 
our contract with you tor ‘Peerless 

Black.” 

We shall continue ‘‘Peerless’’ in 
our half-toue and letterpress inks, 
as we consider it superior to any 
other black, especially for fine 
half-tone work. Very truly yours, 


FRED H. LEVEY, Pres. 
























FROM JAENECKE 
BROS. & 
FR. SCHNEEMANN 


New York, March 3, 1898. 
Messrs. Binney & Smith, 

_ 257 Pearl St., New York. 
Gentlemen,—We supply the black ink 
used by ‘‘The Inland Printer’’ for their letter- 
press and half-tone work, and this ink is made 
with your Peerless Black, experience having 
taught us that no other black will give so good a 

result in fine letterpress and half-tone inks. 

We have purchased Peerless Black for many 
years, and that we continue to use it is a proof 
that we consider it a black of exceptional merit. 
Weare, Very truly yours, 

JAENECKE BROS. & FR. SCHNEEMANN. 





















RINTED y 
5 SMith COMPANY 
SOLE AGENTS 























FULTON ST., NEW YORK U-SA: 














The Best Packing Ever Devised for a Printing Press 




















THE RHODES BLANKET 


(AUTOMATIC MAKE-READY) 












ROBERT GAIR, Paper Goods, 
RHODES BLANKET COMPANY, New York City. 


Printing, Lithographing, Embossing—Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Label Department 





September 4, 1902. 




















GENTLEMEN,— As a result of the test we have been making with your blankets during the past few months in this department, we are 
convinced of its desirability for our work and have decided to order 25 more, 14 size 36 x 52 and 11 size 37 X52, as per recent quotations made us. 

You will doubtless be interested in the result of our experiments, which are briefly as follows: 

We find a considerable saving in electrotypes owing to the lighter impression needed, with a consequent saving in wear and tear of press; 
the make-ready is reduced about 25%, and we find that handling papers that are apt to wrinkle or crease with the ordinary make-ready work 
all right when used on a press equipped with this blanket. 

Wishing you the success that your invention deserves, Iam, Yours very truly, 

ROBERT GAIR—per Andrews. 














Send for descriptive booklet 


RHODES BLANKET CO., 290 Broadway, New York 
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Are Your Plates Satisfactory ? 


When you look over a handsome publication —like Country Life, for instance — do you 
wonder why you have not been able to get equally good results in half-tone printing ? 

The solution of the problem is simple; send your copy to us. The plates will be of 
the very highest standard, and the prices as moderate as are consistent with that grade of work. 


THE GILL ENGRAVING CO., 140 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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~ x " 5 4—This is the swain all shaven and shorn 
1—These are the views disclosed to sight Who svooed <heanniden ailinilawnh 


Of Water Gap and mountain height Because her gown untravelworn 


That lie on the Road of Anthracite Delighted his fastidious sight 
All on the Road of Anthracite 





2—These are the signals prompt and true 5—Thi i 
A —T his is the Priest in gown and band 
iat ie Who married the couple out of hand 
: 4 o said they fell in love at sight 
That keeps the trains from jar and shock Because each fooked so fresh and bright 


That smoothly runs both day and night : 
On the dustless Road of Anthracite ” On the dustless Road of Anthracite 


See . , 
3—This is the Maiden all in Lawn a . on wetiee onere, —. 
if j ho laid the table clean and white 
bt boarded . = wee erated penn That held the wedding feast that night 
at runs on the Road of Anthracite For priest, and swain, and maid in lawn 
And when she left the train that night Who boarded the train one early morn 


s i i A trip made safe for them and you 
She found to her surprised delight Gy cleanin aroma oak bela ee 


Hard coal had kept her dress still white On the dustless Road of Anthracite 








A little booklet containing a reproduction of these cards has just 

Lackawanna been issued by the Lackawanna Railroad. It is called ‘‘ A RomaNncE 

: oF THE Rat.” It will be mailed free on receipt of 2 centsin stamps 

Railroad to cover postage. Address T. W. LEE, General Passenger Agent, 
Lackawanna Railroad, 26 Exchange Place, New York City. 








The Lackawanna Railroad runs Solid Through Trains between 
Chicago and New York in connection with New York, Chicago 
@ St. Louis Railroad (Nickel Plate) and Wabash Railroad 


























STRATHMORE 
PATER ¥ 





ie ie a Perv Finishes 


N entirely new line of papers 
for stationery and printing 
purposes. Careful attention 

is given to the manufacture of this line 
that the Colors and Finishes may 
always run uniform. 

@_ Write for new sample book contain- 
ing the complete line. 

@ Over sixty different weights, colors 
and finishes. 


H. A. MOSES, Treasurer 


MITTINEAGUE PAPER COMPANY 


Miittineague: Massachusetts 
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WINTER 
TOURIST 
TICKETS 


























Florida, Cuba, Gulf Coast 
California and Mexico 








Now on sale at all Stations 
on the popular 


“Big Four 
Route” 


Via the very best roads south and 
west. Service unequaled. 








For full information, rates, reservations, tourist 
books, maps, etc., call on agents of the 
““ Big Four Route ”’ or address 
W. J. LYNCH, Gen. Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
W. P. DEPPE, Asst. Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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NOTICE TO THE TRADE 





Early in the year we purchased from our contractors, The Colts Patent 
Fire Arms Manufacturing Company, of Hartford, Conn., the complete plant 
used by it in the construction of our line of presses, known by the trade-name 
of “The Colt’s Armory Press.” The name and mark has been registered in 
the United States and Europe and is owned by us. 

On the first of last May we moved our newly acquired plant from the 
section known as the East Armory to leased space in the West Armory; 
hence, since that date we have been the manufacturers as well as the sellers of 
our presses. 

Meantime, approximately, ten thousand dollars’ worth of new machinery 
and tools have been added and many improvements have been made to the 
betterment of the press. 

But the especial object of this notice is to announce that we have recently 
purchased ten lots in Long Island City, near Thirty-fourth Street Ferry, upon 
which we shall erect as complete an up-to-date factory as some knowledge of 
the subject and ample capital can produce. It will be entirely devoted to the 
design and construction of the highest grade of platen printing and embossing 
presses. The reasons why we are in position to do this are two, namely: 
We have merited your liberal patronage and you have given itt. 

And the reason why we presume you may be interested, as a matter of 
business, in this semi-personal card is that the condition of affairs here indi- 


cated presages to you even better things for the future. 


Very respectfully submitted, 


JOHN THOMSON PRESS COMPANY 
By JOHN THOMSON, Presipent 


253 Broadway, New York City, 


November 17, 1902 











SEE OPPOSITE PAGE 
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Illustration of our New Style Two, 26x 38 Inch, Eccentric Action, Cutting and Scoring Press. May 
also, in special instances, be advantageously used for embossing. 

We will guarantee under cash forfeit that it can be operated more rapidly than, and will safely with- 
stand fully twice the pressure of, any competitive press in the market. Moreover, in a large proportion of 
instances the number of boxes cut and scored at each impression may be doubled, and even quadrupled, 
over that of smaller and more elastic machines. 

The detail improvements in this press, recently patented, are of controlling importance to the 
purchaser. 

It has been sold to a standstill for the past six months. 

Full particulars in regard to the above press, as well as our regular printing and embossing machines, 
will be furnished upon application, or our local representative will wait upon you if desired. 


JOHN THOMSON PRESS COMPANY 
253 BRoapway, NEW YORK 304 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 57 SHOE LanE, LONDON 











SEE OPPOSITE PAGE 
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Florida and the South 


AGAIN THE GREAT 


SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY 


Offers to the public unexcelled service to 
Florida and all Southern Tourist Points. 


Limited Trains, Elegant Sleeping, 
Parlor, Dining and Cafe Cars 


“THE FLORIDA LIMITED” 


Leaves Chicago daily in the evening, arriving 
Jacksonville the second morning, less than 35 
hours en route, passing through Cincinnati, 
Chattanooga, Atlanta, Macon and Jesup, and 
making connections at Jacksonville with trains 
for east and west coast points in Florida. Pull- 
man sleepers Chicago to Cincinnati and through 
Pullman sleepers Cincinnati to Jacksonville. 


ANOTHER LIMITED TRAIN 


Leaves Chicago daily for Jacksonville in the 
morning, passing through Cincinnati, Asheville 
and Savannah, a daylight ride through the 
famous “land of the sky.” Parlor cars to Cin- 
cinnati and through sleepers from Cincinnati 
to Jacksonville. Arrive Jacksonville 9:15 a. M., 
making connections for east and west coast 
points in Florida. You can also go 
via St. Louis or Louisville. 


Winter Tourist Tickets 


At Greatly Reduced Rates now on Sale 





























For full particulars see your nearest ticket agent, or write or call on 


G: B. ALLEN, 4. 6. ?.. 2. J. S.§ McCULLOUGH, UN. W. P. A. 
St. Louts, Mo. 225 DrEaRBorN Street, Cuicaco, IL. 
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This is another graceful example of CEROTYPE engraving. 
Plain and in good taste. Ornamental effects can be engraved just 
as well. 

We are about to issue a new lot of specimens. Is your name on 
our list ? 

If you would like to try a sample plate on your press, we have 
them for that purpose. 


FRANK McLEES & BROS., 
216 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 
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To the West 


The North-Western Line isthe 
only double track railway from 
Chicago to the Missouri River. 


The double track is now completed between Chicavo 
and Council Bluffs. Four fast trains each way daily 
between Chicago and Omaha, three trains daily to the 
Pacific Coast and two to Denver. 


A double track railway across 
the western prairies means a 
reat deal of history-making, em- 


ight, 2902 
by C. &A.R'y. 


ART CALENDAR 
Four graceful poses from life; figures ten inches 
high, reproduced incolors. Highest example 





pire-building, American energy. 

The story of the western country and of the Pioneer 
Line that has played so great a part in its progress 
is interestingly told in a booklet which will be sent on 
receipt of a two-cent stamp to pay postage. 


W. B. KNISKERN, GEN’L PASS’R & TKT. AGT. 
c 


HICAGO 











—2_ 








of lithographic art. 
“THE ONLY WAY” 


to own one of these beautitul calendars is 
to send twenty-five cents, with name of publi- 
cation in which you read this advertisement, 
to GEO. J. CHARLTON,General Passenger Agent, 
Chicago & Alton Railway, 328 Monadnock 
Building, Cu1caco, ILL. 

The | railway line between CHIcAGo, 
St. Louts, KAnsAs City and Peoria, 
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Sormay & Co. 
Rap Sngravers 


(All Processes ) 
No. C4 Fulton Street, 
Kew York City 


REFERENCES: Any first-class publisher or printer in New York City. 














THE CROSS PAPER FEEDERS 


9 ma s 


- CROSS 
CONTINUOUS 
FEEDER 


Doing away entirely with compressed air, suction, rubber and electricity, and using only 
mechanical devices that are positive in their action, a reliability of operation is secured that 
has never before been approached. Cut of Pile Type Feeder will appear next month 


AMERICAN PAPER FEEDER COMPANY, BOSTON 
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Tatum Multiple Adjustable 
PAPER PUNCHES 








PONY STEAM POWER. 


Patented 
April 10, 1900. 


Let us fix things for you so that you can get your full share of 


all business that involves the punching of paper. 
Of course this means a Tatum Multiple Adjustable Paper Punch. 


With it the cheapest kid in your employ can do excellent work, 
because the machine, not the boy, does the work. 
Ask our customers, then consult us. 


Foot Power, Style B 
Pony Steam Power, Style C, 
Large Steam Power, Style D, 


THE SAM’L C. TATUM CO., Cincinnati 


000 4 =» G | Be» 
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THE INLAND PRINTER—DECEMBER, 1902. 


About ink and paper 
About pens 


“ : » 430 
American Type Founders Co.— its busi- 


ness and resources 
Armour’s art calendar 
Artists’ exhibits 
Book sizes muddle, The 
Books and periodicals 
Business notices 


Composing machines — past and present.. 

Convenient money for the people 

Correspondence 

Course in the principles of design, A 

December cover, 

EDITORIAL: 

Advantages a sample has over a descrip- 

tion, The 


House organs 
Look out for contingencies 
Other kinds of insurance 
Stock man, 
Suggestions for type-designers, A 
Typothete’s influence, The 
Working to the best advantage 
Fair Oaks, California 
Good men wanted 
Half-tone process theory.. sere 
Historical exhibition of printing in the 
British Museum ee 


Little, Joseph J 
an at the window, The 





CONTENTS: 


| Management of men 


Need of technical education, The......... 361 
New engraving process, A 

New filler for joints in rules 

New stories about Horace Greeley 

Newspaper gossip and comment 

Notes and queries on lithography 

Notes and queries on machine composition 
Notes on job composition............ Meaiaa 
Notes on practical bookbinding 

Obituary 


PO Hi ccc ckererekckeewecnasnn 4 


Pressroom queries and answers.......... 39 

Printers’ accounting and printers’ profits.. 

Printing in Persia 2 

Printing trades, The 

Process engraving notes and queries 

Progress — some_ twentieth - century 
thoughts 

Proofroom notes and queries..... Desaees ; 


| Queen City blotter contest 


Review of specimens received 


| Some unusual ee 
| Study of proofreading, A 


Trade notes 


| Trial advertisement, A 3 
| Type specimen pages » 405, 

| Typefounders and typefounding in yd 

| Uniform orthography 


What constitutes a house organ 


| ILLUSTRATIONS: 


Apples from Arkansas.. 
Breakfast-time 
Captive, The 





ILLustraTions — Continued: 
(CHG JGRIORGET, DHE. ccc scisaccncesewoee 
Christmas comes but once a year 


407 
aa — and Seal Rocks, San Fran- 


i editor’s home A 
Critic, The: 

Episode on an owl car 

Equine holiday, An 

Frightful object, A 

ladys 

Grandpap embarrassed 

His feathered pets 

Hot lunch at all hours 

Little, Hon. Joseph 

Miner’s best friend, 

oe picture book, The 

on — Christmas, The 
Black J 

Foose ing 

Precise time, The 

President and his double, The 
Ready to be served 

Return of the fishing fleet 
Returning from market 
Salting the sheep 

Scenes at Fair Oaks, 

Solitaire 

Specimens of job composition 
State printers’ baseball club, Albany, 

New_York 

Temple Gate, Lake Superior 
‘ The child — a calendar for 1903 
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American Embossing Co 

American Paper Feeder Co 

American Steel & Copper Plate Co 

Arabol Mfg. Co 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe R’y 

Atlas Electrotype Co 

Ault & Wiborg Co 


Babcock Printing Press Mfg. Co 
Barnes-Crosby Co 

Barnhart Bros. & Spindler 

Bates Machine C 

Beck, Charles, Paper Co 

Beck ig yO Co 

Benedict, Geo. H., & Co 

Berlin Ink & — J ern Ts 
Big Four Rou 

Bingham’s, Sam'l, Son Mfg. Co 
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Binney & Smith Co 

Black & Clawson Co 

Blomgren Bros. & Co 

Bormay & 

Boston Printing Press Mfg. Co 

Boston Wire Stitcher Co 

Bradner Smith & Co 

Briggs 

Brower-Wanner Co 

Brown Folding Machine Co 

Buffalo Printing Ink Works 

Burrage, Robert R 

Burton’s, A. G., S 

Business Directory 

Butler, J. W., Paper Co 





Cabot, ig ond L 
Campbell C 308, 
Canadian-American Linotype Corporation.. 
Carver & Swift 

Central Machine Works 

Champion Coated Paper Co 

Chicago & Alton R’y 

Chicago & North- Weuern R’y 

Chicago Paper C 

Child Acme Cutter & Press Co 

Challenge Machinery Co 

Chambers Bros. Co 

Chandler & Price Co 

Cleland anya S = 
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Collins, A. M., ni i 

Consolidated Press seine: Co 

Cottrell, C. B., & Sons Co 

Grane Bros Dry Plate Co 


Crawley, E, y He 
Crutsinger, cw 


Dennison Mfg. Co 

Dinse, Page & Co 

Dexter Folder Co 

Dick, 

Dixon, Joseph, Crucible Co 
Durant, W. N 





Edmonds-Metzel ? Co 
Egbert, H. L., & 
Electro-Light caaanton Co 


Franklin Ragen 
Freund, Will “% 
Fuller, 5 Ao a 


Gane Bros. & Co 

Gatchel & Manning 

Gether-Drebert-Perkins Co 

Gibbs-Brower C 

Gill Engraving Co 

Godfrey & Co 

Golding & Co 

Goss Printing Press Co 34 
Great Western Smelting & Refining Co.... 
Griffin, H., & Sons...... RESELLER LOREEN 


Hamilton Mfg. Co 
Hampshire Paper Co 
Hansen, & 

Harris Automatic Press Co. 
Hawtin Engraving Co 
Hellmuth, “ga 

Higgins, Chas. 

Toe, R., & Co 

Hoke Engraving Plate Co 


Inland Printer Technical School........ . 
Japan Paper Co 


ones-Gordon Press Co 
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Kramer Web Co 


Lackawanna R. R 

Lanston Monotype Machine Co 

Latham Machinery Co 

Levey, Fred’k H., Co 

rege Henry, & Sons 

Little, A. P 
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Madigan, Ed ° 

Manz, J., Engraving Co 

Martenson, i. % Oo 

Megill, Edward L 

Mergenthaler Linotype Co 

Merriam, G. & C., Co 

Miehle Printing Press Mfg. Co 
Mittineague Paper C 

Monon Route 


| Morrison, J. L., 


Moses, Lionel 


9 | Multiplex Press Punch 


Murray Machinery Co 


Nathan, Paul 
National School of Caricature 
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